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Syrian recovery 

‘impresses’ IAF 






By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
^ Post Defence Reporter 

RAMON AIR FORCE BASE. — 
The progress made by the Syrian air 
force since ihe war in- Lebanon is 
••impressive," Air Force Comman- 
j. °er Aluf Amos Lapidot said yester- 
, day. 

He lold military correspondents 
that the Israel Air Force still has its 
deterrent capability but it finds dif¬ 
ficulty in competing with-private in¬ 
dustry for the engineers, technicians 
and computer experts required to 
maintain Us highly sophisticated 
equipment. 

Lapidot was meeting reporters in 
advance of Air Force Day which 
falls on Thursday. 

Lapidot said all the losses suf¬ 
fered. in the war by the Syrian air 
4prce had been made good — often 
with better weapons. 

Lapidot. who previously headed 
nhe lAFs intelligence unit, said that 
Syrian training has also improved. 

• A*lso. the Soviet Union is 
providing a "very large and very ac¬ 
tive" training and advisory 
programme and the Soviet army's 
chicf-of-stafT and its air force com¬ 
mander visited Syria several times 
during the past year. 

Nevertheless, IAF commanders 
said they did not believe the Syrians 
have overcome the blow Israel dealt 


to Syrian morale. The commander 
of this base told reporters the 
Syrians enter their aircraft with a 
"fatalistic'* attitude. Lapidot said 
. "they know they'll be defeated in an 
equal contest." 

In preparing for u war with Syria 
the IAF recko.ns its airmen may 
face Soviet troops. The Russians 
maintain two SA-5 anti-aircraft 
units in Syria and the Syrians are 
not allowed into those sites. Lapidot 
noted. 

"We don’t intend to attack them 
— as long as they are not used 
against us. But if they will actively 
endanger our planes or our aerial 
activity — we’ll have to consider 
how to react," he said. 

Lapidot said discharged airmen 
are replaced by new recruits — but 
the force is not geLting more troops 
although it needs them for the new 
base which will open in Nevatim in 
a few months. 

Therefore the IA F has been plan¬ 
ning to send manpower from existing 
bases, Lapidot said. 

He indicated that the number of 
new recruits to the IDF has risen 
but the additional soldiers are sent 
to establish new ground units to 
meet needs in Lebanon. 

Turning to the acquisition of new 
aircraft, Lapidot said a large air 
(Continued ok Page 2, Col. 7) 



Jewish settlers from Kiryat Arts and their sympathizers attend a memorial service for Aharon 
■Gross in Hebron yesterday. Gross was murdered ia the town on July 7 . (Scoop 80) 


Ex-brigadier picked as arbitrator 


Economy catastrophic—Moda’i 


By DAVID LANDAU 
■* Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

• Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda’i 
asserted at the cabinet yesterday that 
the "state of the economy is 
Catastrophic." He demanded a full- 
scale economic debate, and 
engaged in u vituperative exchange 
with Finance Minister Yoram 

■ Aridor. whose policies he has 
publicly criticized. 

* Aridor reportedly said that 
because Moda’i had gone public 
with his criticism, Aridor would 
refuse to debate with him at the 
cabinet. 

But Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin, attempting to caim the two 
heated ministers, said there would 
he a full-scale debate soon. He 
would fix the timing "in consulta¬ 
tion with the minister of finance." 

In a version of the exchange 
made available to newsmen. In¬ 
terior Minister Yosef Burg was 
reported to have sparked the row by 
asking Aridor about incessant press 
speculation that new economic 
steps are imminent. 

Aridor: “There is a lot of rubbish 
being pul abroad... ostensible 
•proposals’ to which I am not a 
party. I concur with one point that 
is made in these stories: there has 
got to he a reduction of government 
spending." 

Moda’i: '*Wc should hold a 
debate soon. I don’t believe that 
cuts in spending are the main 
method to heal the economy..." 

Aridor: “We held an economic 


debate — the debate over the 
budget.’* 

Moda’i: "That was six months 
ago.” 

Aridor: “The minister of energy 
has appeared in the media 
spreading lies, so I am not prepared 
m enter into a discussion with him 
now." 

Begin: "You will enter into a dis¬ 
cussion, here at the. cabinet table.” 
The premier ordered that the word 
’lies' be struck from the protocol. 

Modai: "... The situation of the 
economy is catastrophic. The 
finance minister always finds 
scapegoats — the situation over¬ 
seas, .the Histadrut, the doctors, his 
fellow-ministers... He always says 
that his policy is cabinet policy. But 
I am not a party to the making of 
the policy, to the decisions to print 
money, to increase the banks’ credit 
so as to prop up the stock exchange. 

I have written memoranda to 
ministers with my views... 

“I have written about how 
Treasury officials make fundamen¬ 
tal policy decisions, determine 
priorities..." 

Aridor: “1 will not argue with the 
energy minister and I won’t answer 
him." 

Last night. Aridor refused to 
make any commant to The 
Jerusalem Post about what had hap¬ 
pened at the cabinet. “I cannot 
speak about cabinet meetings. I 
have never done so and I will not do 
so.*' Aridor declared. 

(Continued o® Pag® L Cot 4) 


By MARGERY GREENFELD 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
After nearly two weeks of 
searching, the employers and the 
Israel Medical Association yester¬ 
day agreed on an arbitrator in the 
doctors' dispute: Tat-Aluf (res.) Uzi 
Eiiam, director-general of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The three-man panel of which he 
will be a member will begin siuing 
on Thursday, the Justice Ministry 
spokesman said yesterday. Under 
the terms of the arbitration agree¬ 
ment signed on July 5, the panel has 
40 days in which to complete its 
work. 

Representing the IMA is Dr. 
Haim Zakut, IMA deputy chairman 
and chairman of the government 


doctors* organization. The em¬ 
ployers (the government, Kupat 
Holim Clalit and the Hadassah 
Medical Organization) will be 



Uzi EH am 


represented by the head of the 
Treasury’s wage division. Hiilel 
Dudai. 

Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir, 
empowered two weeks ago by the 
cabinet to select the arbitrator 
together with the IMA, yesterday 
informed Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin of Eilam’s ap¬ 
pointment. 

"1 didn't really expect that they 
would turn to me.” Eiiam told The 
Jerusalem Post last night. “There 
were some feelers put out a while 
ago, but the idea really only 
crystallized in the past few days.** 

When asked why he had accepted 
what is almost certain to be a dif¬ 
ficult and complicated job, Eiiam 
(Contimml on Page 2, CoL I) 


Begin aide denies Humphrey 
brought Hussein message 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
and Agencies 

Hubert Humphrey III said yester¬ 
day that Jordan's King Hussein is 
interested in initiating talks with 
Israel, and that he has conveyed this 
to prime minister Menachem Begin. 

But Begin’s press adviser, Uri 
Porat. according to Israel TV last 
night, said that Humphrey had 
brought Begin no message from 
King Hussein. Humphrey, Porat 
was quoted as saying, conveyed 
only general impressions from his 
talk with the king, and there was 
‘nothing new in these.” 

Interviewed by Israel TV. the 
attorney-general of Minnesota and 
son of the late U.S. vice-president 
Hubert Humphrey, said the king 
had expressed an interest in 
developing Jordanian-Israeli com¬ 
mercial lies and was “aware of the 
changing circumstances” of the 
PLO. 

Jordanian acting prime minister 
and information minister Adnan 


Abu-Ouda yesterday emphatically 
denied that Hussein was ready to 
join peace talks, saying reports to 
that effect were “groundless." 

Speaking at Bar-1 lan University, 
Humphrey said Jordan''and the 
West Bank Arabs are no longer tied 
to the 1974 Rabat decision that the 
PLO is the sole spokesman for the 
Palestinians. 

The Labour Party yesterday 
urged the government not to ignore 
signs of Jordanian readiness for 
political contacts with Israel. 

Party chairman Shimon Peres 
said that from his talk with 
Humphrey, he understood Hussein 
believed the Reagan plan was still 
alive and that the question of who 
represents the Palestinians will be 
reopened if the PLO will come un¬ 
der Syrian tutelage. 

The party called upon the govern¬ 
ment to “shake off its indifference 
and dismissiveness" regarding the 
signals from Jordan. 


Successful talks 
avert health 
workers’ strike 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The strike by the Health 
Ministry's 7.500 service and ad- 
ministr^tive wqrkers scheduled to 
begin this morning was called off 
last night reportedly when the Civil 
Service Commission granted their 
main demands. 

Israel Radio reported that an 
agreement reached gives the Health 
Ministry workers the same wage in¬ 
centives as received by their coun¬ 
terparts in Kupat Holim Cfiafit. 

Disruptions in the country’s 
hospitals are nevertheless jjfcely to¬ 
day as 900 X-ray lechniciawhold a 
day of work sanctions. The X-ray 
technicians union, which held a 
three-day strike recently, is holding 
a national meeting today to discuss 
progress in its wage-demand talks. 


7 wounded as 
IDF vehicle 
hit in Lebanori 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

METULLA. — Seven Israel 
Defence Forces soldiers were 
wounded, two of them seriously, 
when an armoured personnel 
carrier travelling near the village 
of Sid, south of Beirut, was at¬ 
tacked from the west with light 
arms and rocket-propelled 
grenades. 

Soldiers in another APC returned 
fire and began searching the area. 

Light-arms fire was also directed 
at an IDF position on Jebel Barukh 
yesterday from the territory held by 
the Syrians. The IDF returned fire. 
There were no injuries. 

This was the first instance of fire 
coming from Syrian-held territory 
in several weeks. 

IDF sources said they were 
checking whether the fire had come 
from terrorists or Syrian troops. 
They said they would consider 


terrorist fire from Syrian cover a 
serious matter. 

The two IDF soldiers seriously 
hurt in the Sid incident were rushed 
by helicopter to Rambam Hospital 
in Haifa. Those less seriously hint 
were taken -to a field hospital diul 
later moved to Rambam. ■ 

After the incident the IDF placed 
roadblocks in the area. A car 
bearing Lebanese plates and com¬ 
ing from Beirut slammed through 
one of the roadblocks, and when its 
driver failed to heed IDF warning 
shots, soldiers fired into the car, 
killing two passengers. 

It was not known whether thgre 
was a connection between this inci¬ 
dent and the attack on the APC. 

IDF sources said that they are 
checking the possibility that the at¬ 
tackers came from west Beirut. 

In another incident yesterday, an 
IDF tractor went over a mine, one 
kilometre south of the village, of 
Mnnsura in south Lebanon. The 
driver was slightly wounded. 


Soviet rockets strike 
Lebanon beach resorts 


BEIRUT (AP). — Christian 
militiamen and Druse warriors bat¬ 
tled in Lebanon's central mountains 
yesterday, pouring Soviet-made 
rockets on crowded beach resorts 
just north of Beirut. 

Both privately-owned and state- 
run Beirut radio stations interrup¬ 
ted normal transmission to an¬ 
nounce that heavy artillery and 
rocket barrages between the coun¬ 
try's two main antagonists had 
erupted anew after an 18-hour 
weekend lull. 

Slate-run Beirut radio said the 
fighting was renewed at 3:30 p.m. 
after sporadic machine gun and 
sni per fire-earlier in the morning. It 
said by 4 pjn., seven Katyusha 
rockets had fallen on a 20-kilometre 
stretch of coastline, north of Beirut. 

The fighting tapered off last night 
after more than five hours of non¬ 
stop artillery and rocket duels. 

One witness said sunbathers 
rushed to their cars in swim suits, 
leaving their clothes and belongings 
behind, as soon as the first rocket 
hit Jounieh. the port city some 
20km. north of the Lebanese 
capital. 

There was-no immediate report 
on casualties among weekenders. 

The radio stations, listed a score 
of villages in the Israeli-occupied 
Shouf and Aley mountain regions. 


about 12km. east of Beirut, that had 
come under bombardment yester¬ 
day afternoon. 

Druse leader Walid Jumblatt has 
accused the Lebanese Army of bias 
in favour of the Christi-an 
militiamen. . 

About 1,000 Druse demonstrators 
on Thursday stoned a Lebanese 
Army patrol outside the Druse town 
of Aley. The Lebanese Army fired 
into the hostile crowd killing two 
and wounding three. Fourteen 
regulars were also wounded during 
the confrontation. 


Shamir won’t tell what 
he was doing in Europe 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
declined to divulge to cabinet 
colleagues yesterday the nature of 
his mysterious visit to Europe at the 
end of last week. Asked by Com¬ 
merce Minister Gideon Patt where 
he had been and whom he had seen, 
Shamir kept silent. 

Informed Israeli sources have 
confirmed that Shamir met with 
African statesmen, and the 
widespread speculation is that Ivory 
Coast President Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny was his main interlocutor. 


Walesa criticizes new Warsaw rules 


Red Cross visits six Israeli FoWs 


WA RSA W (A P). — Solidarity chief 
Lcch Walesa has rapped Warsaw's 
communist government, saying 
the authorities arc further alienating 
the Polish people by preparing 
tough new regulations to replace 
martial law. 

Walesa dropped out of sight 
\cstcrday after returning from an 
unauthorized vacation, but spoke to 
western reporters late Saturday. 

The labour leader said he would 
continue defying the authorities by 


extending his vacation until August 
I. risking dismissal from his job. 

Walesa also charged that the new 
laws being prepared by the Polish 
parliament would "widen the gulf 
dividing this society.** 

"That’s picking the wrong way, 
and may invite a faster response,” 
he told the Associated Press in a 
telephone interview from the Baltic 
seaport of Gdansk. 

"The struggle may be more bit¬ 
ter," he said. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Internationa] Red 
Cross representatives on Friday met 
six Israeli soldiers held by the Fatah 
and reported they were in good 
spirits and physical condition. 

The meeting was held without the 
captors present. Israel Radio 
quoted a Red Cross spokeswoman 
in Geneva as saying yesterday. 

The radio said it believed the 
meeting was held in the Tripoli 
area. 

The six were separated several 
weeks ago reportedly in reprisal for 


alleged Israeli mistreatment of 
Palestinian prisoners at the Ansar 
detention camp in Southern 
Lebanon. The six sa'd - they were 
reunited a few days later. 

They complained that during the 
month of Ramadan, they were given 
only one meal a day and that was 
tasteless. They also asked that Lheir 
families send them pictures. 

The PLO said yesterday recent 
attempts by the Red Cross to 
arrange an exchange of Palestinian 
and Israeli prisoners appeared to be 
•■relatively encouraging.” 
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NEWSBEAT/Hashish from Lebanon 

AH Lebanese factions 
have finger in drug pie 


This is the second of a series of articles by ROBER T ROSENBERG on 
the economic, legal and social implications for Israel of the Lebanese 
hashish industry. 


A RECENT NEWS agency report 
from Lebanon reported that in the 
Bckua Valley — between the Syrian 
plateau and the Lebanese moun¬ 
tains north of Christian Zahlc — 
one can see uniformed guards 
watching over broad fields of mari¬ 
juana. 

"The uniforms are uniden¬ 
tifiable." said the story, but it did 
mention that Syria controls the 
region, which is called by some the 
hashish production centre of the 
world. 

The main town in the area is 
Baalbek where, from August to Oc¬ 
tober. hashish can be bought by the 
truckload. Much of the 
marketplace in Baalbek in these 
months is taken up by the merchan¬ 
dising or hashish. 

Although most foreign cor¬ 
respondents based in Beirut over 
the lust decade have written at least 
one or two hashish stories, few of 
them have dared to go more deeply 


into the subject than to describe the 
piquancy of an economy that 
flourished during a civil war, in no 
small part because of the cash flow 
that accompanies smuggling. 

"Lebanon has been a smuggling 
centre for centuries. It's the 
economy. It’s not just contraband," 
says an Israeli expert on Lebanon, 
who wishes to remain unnamed 
because he still visits that country in 
the course of his work. 

According to this source, the 
hashish trade in Lebanon is based 
on everyone getting a cut: the 
Syrians, who control the territory 
where the marijuana is grown; the 
Palestine Liberation Army, and 
Saiga, who work for the Syrians 
and provide convoys, and the 
militias, too. who are paid off, either | 
in cash or with a slice of the hashish 
when it passes through their ter-, 
ritory. 

The conyoys and individual; 

(Continued at page 4) 
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Clive Jenkins,. Vice-Secretary- 
General or the Scientific and 
Technical Workers Union and 
Allen Hadden of the Municipal Em¬ 
ployees Union, members of the 
British Labour Party, visiting Israel 
from England as guests of the 
Histadrut, were entertained at 
ITmcheon on Friday by Na'amat 
secretary Masha Lubelsky. 

Arafat says he’s ready * 

in heal rift with Syria 

Frankfurt (ap>. — plo chief 

Yasser Arafat said in an interview 
refeased yesterday that he is 
fyepared to return to Damascus to 
seek reconciliation with Syria. 

. ?‘I am prepared to reach an agree¬ 
ment .with Syria on all points," the 
PLO's b'eleagured. leader told Der 

' . ■ 


'"ARBITRATOR 

,<n (OMdooed from Page One)' 

said: “I fell that the two sides were 
gVadually running out of 
possibilities for reaching agreement, 
aqd that this matter of national 
urgency should be settled as soon as 
Ijopsible.” 

“Eilam, who was bom at Kibbutz 
Yj:J Yosef in 1934, has served as 
director-general of the Atomic 
Energy Commission since 1976. He 
ended his career with the Israel 
DSfence Forces in 1975 with the 
rajk of brigadier general. Eilam 
holds a degree in engineering from 
th£ Technion and a degree in 
bi$iness administration from Stan- 
fo*I University in California, 

?tsked whether the role of 
abfbitrator will interfere with his 
diijies at the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, Eilam noted that he will be 
able to judge that only after the 
pajiel has begun sitting. “But there’s 
no*question in my mind that I will 
gife the arbitration top priority,” he 
saffl. 

The IMA last night welcomed 
Eifem's acceptance of the job and 
expressed its satisfaction that the ar¬ 
bitration process would finally be 
getting under way this week. 

JWe feel that Eilam is strong 
enough to be totally objective and 
to Ileal only with the issues at hand, 
wtfich are basically economic in 
nature,” IMA chairman Dr. Ram 
Isbai told The Post. 

JVhile none of die other names of 
possible arbitrators was made, 
public, it was learned that the IMA 
ha I presented more than 70 names,. 
air of which were rejected by the 
en ployers, 

: "he government is known to have 
submitted at least 30 names on the 
!iS6given to IMA leaders during a 
meeting at the attorney-general’s 
office on Friday. Only one, that of 
Eilam. was found acceptable by the 
IMA. which resisted the selection of 
anyone who might be subject to in¬ 
fluence by the Treasury. 


HOME NEWS 
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Aloni hits Soviet Jews’ 
‘anti-Zionist demagogy’ 


Jerusalen Post Staff 

MK Shulamil Aloni (Citizens 
Rights) toid the Jewish members of 
the Soviet Anti-Zionist Committee 
in Moscow yesterday morning: “In 
your comments on Israel you em¬ 
ploy the son of cheap demagogy 
which verges upon anti-Semitism.” ■ 

Aloni, who is visiting the Soviet 
Union as part of a delegation of 
Israelis invited by the Soviet Peace 
Committee, went to the Moscow 
Great Synagogue on Shabbat mor¬ 
ning accompanied by MK Aharon 
Hare! (Alignment-Labour) and 
Benny Barabash of the Peace Now 
movement. They spoke for some 90 
minutes with several Jewish 
Muscovites and arranged for a 
second meeting before returning to 
to Israel. 

At a meeting Friday with the anti- 
Zionist Soviet group, Aloni told law 
Prof. Samuil Zivs, one of the com¬ 
mittee’s leaders, that “you can’t sit 
and talk with us about peace” as 
long as the Soviet Union continues 
to prevent Jews who want to do so 
from emigrating. 

In a telephone interview with The 
Jerusalem Post, Aloni said she told 
her hosts that she came to the 
Soviet Union as a representative of 
“the largest faction in the Knesset 
— — the Zionists.” She said her 


remarks sparked a “bitter con-' 
troversy” with committee members.' 

“How can you speak of an ‘un¬ 
democratic and warlike Israel,”* 
Aloni blasted Zivs, “when Israel, 
was the only country whose citizens 
protested against the Sabra and 
Shatilla massacres in such 
overwhelming numbers?” 

At the Israeli group's first official 
meeting with the committee — an 
officially backed group — Sheli- 
Alternative leader, Aluf (res.) 
Matityahu Peled offered to meet : 
“any Palestinian leader, including 
from the PLO” to discuss Israel's 
missing soldiers and prisoners of 
war. He has not yet received any 
response. Aloni said- 

Yesterday afternoon Aloni, Harel 
and Barabash made a pilgrimage to 
the Babi Yar memorial near Kiev, 
which marks the massacre of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Ukranian 
Jews and others by the Nazis. 

Aloni said the delegation is being 
treated “unusually well” by its 
hosts, and is particularly enjoying its 
reception by the Jewish community 
of Kiev, which is celebrating the 
centennial of the writer Scholem 
Aleichem’s birth. 

Aloni said the “Zionist delega¬ 
tion” would raise the issue of 
refusedniks fda Nudel and Yosef 
Begun in talks today. 
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Hammer against using 
budget cuts for politics 


Hirsch remanded on incitement charge 


Moshe Hirsch, the so-called 
“foreign minister” of Natorei Karta 
arrested on Thursday, was reman¬ 
ded yesterday to another five days 
detention by order of Jerusalem 
Magistrates Court. 

Police Inspector Moshe Ariel 
showed the court two excerpts from 
interviews Hirsch gave to Kol 
Yerushalavim, a Jerusalem weekly. 
In one passage Hirsch is quoted as 
saying that the ultra-Orthodox Eda 
Haradif community welcomes the 
opportunity to “fight" the Zionists. 
In another quotation Hirsch speaks 
of ammunition stockpiled by the 


Mea She’arim rioting has peaked—Burg 


By DAVID LANDAU 
and ASHER WALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

The ultra-Orthodox rioting in 
Mea She’arim has peaked and can 
be expected to subside after Tisha 
Be’Av tomorrow, according to In¬ 
terior Minister Yosef Burg. 

Burg believes his get-tough in¬ 
structions to the police last week 
have helped to curb the violence in 
Jerusalem's ultra-Orthodox 
neighbourhoods. But basically, as 
he explained at length in cabinet 
yesterday,- --the < demonstrations are, 
seasonal i They -occur, he said,,-an-, 
nually during , the pre^Tisha Be’Av 
periodr-'for the pak couple of 
years the pretext has been the City 
of David dig. Before that it was 
autopsies. And before that it was 
military service for women. There is 
always something...” 

In a meticulously prepared 
historical survey at cabinet. Burg 
argued that ultra-Orthodox 
demonstrations are endemic to 


Jerusalem. A century ago, he said, 
the Turkish police had had to inter¬ 
vene when the issue was removing a 
tile from a certain roof. 

Education Minister Zevulun 
Hammer assured the cabinet that 
there was no basis to the 
demonstrators' contention that 
graves at the site of the 
archeological dig were being distur¬ 
bed. 

Hammer said his ministry had- 
reached an agreement with leaders 
of the Eda Haredit in Jerusalem 
delineating the graves area. The 
agreement ,wps later endorsed by 
the two chief-rabbis. 

A wooderf fence Jiad been erec¬ 
ted and ministry supervisors were 
on hand to ensure that no digging is 
done beyond the fence. The 
demonstrators had demanded a 
stone wall, and the ministry itself 
would like to build a stone wall, 
eventually, if only for esthetic 
reasons. But the money is not 
available right now, and the wooden 
fence is sufficient. Hammer said. 


Burg: Golda forced me to deport Lansky 


By DAVID LANDAU through the Israeli courts and even- 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent tually ordered him out of the coun- 
lnterior Minister Yosef Burg try tansky returned to the U^ 
revealed yesterday that he did not Thc minister recalled the Lansky 
want to deport Meyer Unsky in case, at-yesterday's cabinet session 
1971, but was pressured into doing ’ '".connection with proposals that 
so by then prime minister Golda IsraeI_ deport ringleaders of the- 
M e j r _ ultra-Orthodox Natorei Karta sect- 

' ... , . . , , who are foreign nationals. (They 

Burg disclosed that he had.con- .Recline Israeli citizenship on 
duded a secret und^toidmg *ah ideological ground..) . 

Lansky, a reputed U.S. Mafia finan- Burg totd lhc cabinet that, in 
aer who d.ed last year, whereby pritlcipl e. he * against deporting 
Lansky was to have rece.ved J Jew from Israel - and he would 
monthly extensions of his visa. 1>ve a ppiied this principle to 
provided, there were no police com- Unsk ^ jt not r „ t iti r 's. 
plaints about his activities here. position. ’ 

But Meir demanded that he be One name mentioned in-this con- 
ousted from Israel. At the time, text is that of Moshe Hirsh, self- 
U.S. authorities were seeking to styled “foreign minister” of the 
arraign Lansky on tax-evasion sect, who was remanded in custody 
charges (he was subsequently ac- yesterday on charges of incitement 
quitted). Burg duly fought Unsky i 0 rebellion. 


Burg disclosed that he had. con¬ 
cluded a secret understanding with 
Unsky, a reputed U.S. Mafia finan¬ 
cier who died last year, whereby 
Lansky was to have received 
monthly extensions of his visa, 
provided there were no police com¬ 
plaints about his activities here. 

But Meir demanded that he be 
ousted from Israel. At the time, 
U.S. authorities were seeking to 
arraign Lansky on tax-evasion 
charges (he was subsequently ac¬ 
quitted). Burg duly fought Unsky 


Peres hedges on Kiryat Arba’s future 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Labour party Chair¬ 
man Shimon Peres said yesterday 
Lhe Alignment recognizes its 
responsibility for Kiryat Arba’s ex¬ 
istence. 

Peres did not say. however, that 
Labour will insist Kiryat Arba be 
part of Israel if the West Bank is 
.partitioned. 

A controversy arose after MK 
Yossi Sarid last week pointed out 
that the Alignment's Knesset elec¬ 
tron platform did not include Kiryat 
Arba in its settlement programme, 
meaning that if the West Bank is 
partitioned while the Alignment is 
in power, it may not be included un¬ 


j Tisha Be'av Memorial Service 

* A special Tisha Ba'av service will be held in memory of the victims and 
-martyrs of the. Holocaust tomorrow, July 19. at 11:00 a.m., with 

« prayers, readings and dedications. 

*' 

iSpecial presentation of a crematorium brick taken from Auschwitz and brought to the 
£ Chamber by survivor Lilli Kopecfcy. 

^ The public is invited. Service takes pfsce at Chamber of the Holocaust. Israel’s fiist 
j memorial to the 6.000.000. Mt Zion. Jerusalem. Buses 1 and 38. Tel. 716841. 


| At the District Disciplinary Court of the Tel Avhr-Yafo Bar Association 
4 Complainant: 

■’District Co mmittee of Tel Aviv-Yafo Ear Association 
!• Accused: Am Pool Stem . 
jyerdict: • 

-We hereby announce that the District Disciplinary Court, in its session of May 
*17, 1983, decided to mete Out punishment to you in the form of disbarment 
♦from the Association. 

i You may receive a copy of the verdict from the Court secretariat. 

* Yotirs truly, 

* . Orah Ben Yaacov 

* ‘ _Secretary, District Disciplinary Court 


der Israeli sovereignty. 

Hawkish Labour party members 
demanded Peres rectify the situa¬ 
tion but he went only part of the 
way. Addressing party activists, 
Peres recalled the Alignment-led 
government had established Kiryai 
•Arba when Levi Eshkol was prime 
minister. 

IDF reviewing roles 
on arms in territories 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Defence Minister Moshe Arens 
said yesterday that the Israel 
Defence Forces are reviewing the 
standing orders with respect to use 
of firearms by soldiers in the ad- 
ministered areas. 

Arens implied that the standing 
orders would be amended to' give 
soldiers more latitude' in use of 
firearms. 

The. Defence Minister was 
replying to a question by Minister- 
wit hout-Portfolio Mordectiai Ben- ' 
Porat about press repons suggesting 1 
that soldiers are reluctant to shoot- 
even .in face of obvious danger' 
because they Tear a court martial for 
exceeding their authority. 


RUINS UNEARTHED. — Workers 
of the Shikun Ovdim housing com¬ 
pany yesterday uncovered ancient 
ruins while preparing a building site 
in Kfar Sava. -Work has been halted 
while archeologists explore the new 
dig. . 


Defence Minister Moshe Arens decorates a Nabal flag during the 
ceremony at Hermesh, north of Baka el-Garbtye, in Samaria yesterday 
as the base was turned Into a civilian settlement. Arens said that the 
Hermesh settlers should try to live as good neighbours with the Arabs, 
nearby. (Defence Ministry photo) 

Gov’t said defying court 
over health staff pay 


haredim with which, he said, they 
could blow up police patrol cars. 

Ariel said that Hirsch's remarks 
constitute incitement of the ultra- 
Orthodox community to illegal acts 
against non-religious Jews, the 
police and the authorities. 

Hirsch did not deny making the 
remarks, but said they were taken 
out of context 

The judge accepted the police's 
contention and ordered Hirsch held 
for five days. During that time the 
police are to submit evidence 
against him to the district altor- 

ney.(ltim) 


Jerusalem Post Reporter : 

Health Minister Eliezer Shostak 
said yesterday that the government 
was defying the Labour Court's 
ruling on hospital workers’ pay 
claims. 

Answering a question put to him 
by Min ister-without-Port folio Mor- 
dechai Ben-Porat at yesterday's 
cabinet meeting, Shostak said that 
the Labour Court had upheld the 
employees’ claims, and that the 
obstacle now is the Treasury. 

Shostak said the pay claims affec- 
ted some 1,100 hospital ad¬ 
ministrative and maintenance em¬ 
ployees. each of whom stood to 
receive between 1S2.000 and IS3.- 
000 a month. 


Finance Minister Yoram Aridor 
said he was apprehensive about the 
chain reaction likely if the strikers* 
demands are met. He said that ad¬ 
ministrative staffs in clinics would 
promptly ask for the same rises, 
while other sectors too were waiting 
in line. 

Aridor accused the Health 
Ministry of "sabotaging Treasury 
policy.” He said he had no money 
to pay the strikers and he would not 
print any more. 

Aridor said that Shostak seemed 
to be “working hand in glove with 
the Histadrut” over the matter of 
the administrative and maintenance 
employees. 


Capital traffic changes in effect today 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
Changes in traffic and bus routes 
at the entrance to Jerusalem go into 
effect today. Under the-new system, 
part of a master plan for rerouting 
traffic moving in and out of the 
capital, the following changes will 
be implemented: Sderoi Herzl will 
be one-way between Jaffa Road and 
Sderoi Shazar southward, except 
for buses, which will travel in both 
directions. 

Vehicles coming from Beit 
Hakerem and going out of town will 
detour by Binyenei Ha'ooma, Kikar 


Nordau and Jaffa Road. 

Vehicles coming from Beit 
Hakerem and heading towards the 
north of the city will go past 
Binyenei Ha'ooma and across Kikar 
Nordau to Sarei Yisrael. 

Vehicles coming from the town 
centre travelling towards the city 
exit will go via Nordau Street and 
Jaffa Road. 

- There will be slight changes on 
bus routes 9. 26 and 28, and some 
buses travelling towards the city will 
no longer stop opposite Mossad 
Harav Kook. 


Baby left at Koor office 

brr^iWCHAL*0.* Kooi wcjrkeri 

... rtveifed’ that life six-mo nth-old 


brrOy iWGHAL^tDEfcMAN; o* 
j Jerusalem/Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — The giant industrial 
concern Koor yesterday had a baby 
concern. . 

A security officer noticed a 
suspicious-looking package near the 
elevator on the. 12th. floor of the 
Koor building' on ’Stferot Shaul 
Hamelech at about 11a.m. yester¬ 
day. The officer hurried to inspect 
. it. suspecting a bomb. To his-amaze- 
ment, he discovered a baby wrap- 
‘ ped in a blanket.- 
- A note attached to the baby read: 
“This girl wants bet father back 
from Los Angeles, so that he can 
admit his paternity and pay child 
support.” • 1 • 


rtveiled' that life ; six-month-old 
the daiJfttSr , oF 1 h ,, wbnian 
who claims that the father is a Koor 
worker now serving the company in 
Los Angeles. 

The baby was handed over to the 
Tel Aviv police, who gave it tem¬ 
porarily to a foster family in Jaffa. 

Later during the day the mother 
was found and held for questioning. 
She said she was an unwed mother 
and that the baby's father, now in- 
Los Angeles, refuses to admit pater¬ 
nity and pay child support. In her 
desperation, she was driven to 
leaving the child in the Koor 
building, she said. 

The police charged the woman, 
31, with abandoning her daughter. 


Man held after police storm barricaded flat 


By MICHAL.YUDELMAN. , 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
RISHON LEZrOK — The" police 
• anti-terror squad yesterday stormed 
‘ an apartment here, after the tenant, 
armed with a pistol, had allegedly 
threatened to blow up the building 
and shoot anyone who came near 
him. They arrested the tenant, 
Daniel Biton. after freeing his wife. 

One policeman was wounded by a 
shot from Biton's pistol as the squad 
burst into the apartment, but was 


MODA 1 

(Contiaoed Croat Page One) 

Treasury sources said after the 
cabinet meeting that the proposed 
economic debate will probably not 
rake place before Begin's visit to the 
U.S. 

Thus, the sources said, the debate 
will not occiir before August. The 
sources ^conceded .that Aridor is 
very interested in delaying the 
debate as long as possible, to a date 
close to the municipal elections, 
wherr criticism" of‘him will need to 
be much .fndre, moderated. 

; The sources added that Aridor is 
still planning a IS50 Wlion cut in the 
government budget. Since a third of 
-the budget is .destined to repay 
government debts to the public and 
to overseas creditors, this means 
that ihe average cut on the 
ministries activities could reach 8 
per cent, they said. 


COUNSELLING SERVICE. - 
The Herzliya Municipality has an¬ 
nounced it will help the Taibk local 


later reported out of danger at Assaf 
Hafofeh Hospital. 

A large police contingent, headed 
by District Commander Nitzav 
Gaby Amir, tried to negotiate with 
Biton. who demanded that his wife 
and four-year-old son be brought to 
him. The police brought Marcelle 
Biton to the apartment, but left the 
son with relatives. 

When • attempts at • negotiation 
failed, the police stormed the apart¬ 
ment without firing a shot. 


Mother of ten jailed 

•ASHKELON (Him). — A mother of 
10 was yesterday sentenced by the 
magistrates court here to a year m 
jail for creating a public distur¬ 
bance. Judge Shlomo Shaham also 
fined Aiiza Altai IS 10,000. 

The judge noted that Attai, 50, 
had dozens of police files opened 
against her for earlier disturbances. 

Shaham said that Attai had been 
ill-treated by fate, and.some of her 
children were mentally HI. and 
others were in prison. But the 
public interest required her 
imprisonment, said the judge. 

After hearing the sentence, Attai 
said: “I am a mother of 10. All of 
them are disturbed and subnormal, 
two of them were taken away from 
me for adoption, my husband is a 
drunkard and a cripple and I ask' 
forgiveness. And I ask that I be al¬ 
lowed to see the children at least 
once a fortnight..” 


council set up a psychological coun¬ 
selling service for Little Triangle 
residents. 


We thank all our friends who shared 
our profound grief 

. on the .death of our beloved husband, 

• father and Director. 

KARL K1SSMAN v 


The Family 

and Staff of Eltra Trading House Ltd. 


Jerusalem Post Reporre* 

Education Minister Zevulun 
Hammer warned his cabinet 
colleagues yesterday that the public 
would not take kindly to thc poltical 
parties being generously financed 
for the October municipal elections 
with the help of funds obtained 
from some of thc extensive budget 
cuts demanded by Finance Minister 
Yoram Aridor. 

The education minister, who 
knows that his own large budget is 
in Aridor's sights, delivered his ad¬ 
monition after Transport Minister 
Haim Corfu toldld thc cabinet the 
political parties needed IS 1 billion 
to run their campaigns. 

Aridor said there was no question 
of increasing the budget to provide 
the election funding. But if the 1S1 
billion were cut from existing 
budgets that would be a different 
Story, he said, albeit without com¬ 
mitting himseir. 

Defence Minister Moshe Arens, 
Social Affairs Minister Aharon 
Uzan. Industry Minister Gideon 


Pau and Minister without Portfolio 
Mordechai Ben-Porat abb said that 
considering the country's economic 
straits, it was not right to lavish 
funds on the political parties. 

Unable to reach a decision on 
Corfu’s proposals, the cabinet 
decided instead to form a ihree-man 
committee of ministers, including 
Corfu. Interior Minister Yosef Burg 
(responsible for election organfca. 
lion) and Aridor. The three vJfli 
draft a new proposal by next Sun¬ 
day’s cabini meeting. 

A cabinet source toid The 
Jerusalem Post that the anticipated 

compromise proposal would be 

based on an allocation of 1S2QQ per 
voter or a little less, which would 
amount to around a third of the 
original Corfu proposal. 1 

Each party contesting the 
municipal elect ions would be free -io 
request advance funding, ekber’on 
the basis of its performance in the 
Iasi municipal elections or its 
strength in the present Knesset, The 
Post was told. 


Salem says U.S. should talk 
with Syria on Golan’s future 


By WOLF BLITZER 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. — Lebanese 
Foreign Minister Elie Salem yester¬ 
day proposed that the U.S. open 
discussions with Syria on the future 
of the Golan Heights. 

He also said it is “absolutely 
essential” for the U.S. to bring the 
Soviet Union into the dragging talks 
on a w ithdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Lebanon. 

Interviewed on CBS Television’s 
Face The Sot ion. Salem was hostile 
to Israel. At one point, he said that 
Lebanon is not even talking directly 
to the Israeli government. 

“We do not have good relations 
with Israel,” he said. “We are not 
on talking terms with Israel. We talk 
through the United States.” 

If the May agreement with Israel 
is implemented, he added, Israel 
and Lebanon will talk directly only 
about “military and security” mat¬ 
ters. 

In marked contrast, he seemed to 
bend over to defend Syria's posi¬ 
tion. citing only “tactical” dif¬ 
ferences with tne Damascus regime. 

Salem arrived in Washington in 
advance of President Amin 
Jemavel's talks at the White House 


later this week with President 
Ronald Reagan and other senior 
U.S. policy-makers. On Saturday, 
Salem met with Secretary of State 
George Shultz and later announced 
that the U.S. and Lebanon are 
seeking a “new approach*' to 
remove all foreign forces from 
Lebanon. 

In the interview. Salem linked 
any Israeli redeployment in 
Lebanon to a fixed timetable for tM 
total withdrawal of all Israeli forces; 
He said Lebanon would not par¬ 
ticipate in any plans for a partial 
withdrawal, which did not include a 
specific date for the complete 
departure of Israeli troops. 

Despite Syria's continued refusal 
to cooperate with the troop 
withdrawal scheme. Salem insisted 
he remains “very confident and ojf 
timistic” that Israeli, Syrian and 
PLO forces would be out of tRc 
country in “a few months.” 

Salem said Syria is clearly anxious 
to establish a dialogue with the U^. ; 
He encouraged the Americans to do* 
so. explaining the Syrians havd 
other matters beside their presence 
in Lebanon on their agenda-. Hi 
referred specifically to the Gokut 
Heights. - - 


Foreign debt reaches $21 b. j- 

' ByAVITEMKIN ytttf; ‘usually*-regisrerx smati lij: 

- -Post EttnOmfd* Rfepdrtfer erdasds in ihe'foreign-ricbt. andfr is 

. .Israel's' foreign’’debt total led EM' s f£° IKi . h!i !t ?. f 

bnHiri'al the en^of Wdrch: an'in- ^‘significant increases in 6bt$- 


crease of SI54 million over the level 
at the end of December 1982. The 
figure was released yesterday by the 
Bank of Israel. 

Compared with the debt at the 
end of March 1982, the country's 
obligations rose by about $2.7 
billion, from S18.3 billion to $21 
billion. Thus the rate of increase of 
the debt over a 12-month period 
remains relatively high, some 15 per 
cent, similar to the pace of debt 
growth since 1981. 

As long as Israel is able to renew 
short-term credits, it will need to 
repay some S2.46 billion during the 
1983 fiscal year. 

This sum is roughly equal to the 
sums which the U.S. is expected to 
grant to Israel as aid and long-term 
loans during the period. This has 
caused Treasury and Bank of Israel 
officials to stress that the American 
administration should take into ac¬ 
count the growing needs of the 
economy when deciding about the 
size of aid and distribution between 
grants and loans. 

Bank of Israel officials have 
stressed that the first quarter of the 

Radio technical staffs 
hold protest sanctions 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Engineers and technicians of the 
Communications Ministry’s broad¬ 
casting department held a protest 
strike over wages yesterday, dosing 
down AM radio broadcasts from 
noon to 3 p.m., except for news bul¬ 
letins. 

The First, Second and Third 
programmes of Kol Yisrael were af¬ 
fected, but not Kol Hamusica in 
FM or overseas broadcasts. The 
army radio also remained on the air 
during the three-hour strike. 

Reacting to the strike, the 
ministry spokesman said that, “We 
have honoured current wage agree¬ 
ments. We will not reopen negotia¬ 
tions on wages.” 

The technicians and engineers! 
have not announced if they will take I 
further action. 1 


ytuh jusuully -registers smati ]q- 
crifusJs in iheToreign-ricbt. andfrk 
during the second half of the'jjnr 
tKlft*‘signifi cu’nT’increa&s 'in'obngS' 
lions levels are registered. " * 

The figures released by thc ceiw 
tral bank showed that there has 
been a slight improvement in tht 
lime distribution of the debt as com¬ 
pared with December's situation. : 

The proportion of short-term- 
debt — the debt which should be 
paid within the year — decreased 
from 15.4 per cent of thc total, or 
$3.2b. in December, to 13.9 pq 1 
cent, $2.9b„ of the total debt at life; 
end of March. 

The moderate increase in tlje: 
country's foreign obligations was 
the result of two contradictory ten-; 
dencies. The government's debt in-, 
creased by $266m. t while the debt of 
the banking and private sectors 
decreased by about SI00m. 

Most of the loans to the govern-’ 
mem are of long and medium term" 
duration, mostly by foreign govern¬ 
ments and from Israel Bonds. 

This explains thc reduction in the 
proportion of short term debts. " 
since most of the loans received Ky 
the government are of long- and. 
medium-term character. 

AIRFORCE ; 

(Coutined from Page On) 

force team had recently been to tli’e. 
U.S. where the agreement for the_ 
sale of 75 F-I6s was prepared. “As 
far as I know nothing is barring the. 
signatures,” he added, 7 

The air force commander: 
ridiculed American sources who I 
said that *by the time the Israel-: 
made Lavi rolls ofT the production; 
line it will be outdated. He said no 
similar plane exists and some of the. 
technologies Israel intended to use* 
in building it aren’! in existence yet; 
either. . ; 

The Ramon air base which the: 
U.S. built to replace the base Israel; 
left in Eilan in the Sinai, he said, b '■ 
“not perfect.*' Far example, asphalt; 
disintegrated in some places, and; 
some communications tun neb were 
clogged.-But cm the whole, the base; 
commander said the percentage of: 
errors is small. . * 


In very deep sorrow, we announce the untimely death of ; 

JOSHUA (Ziggy) STOPPER j 

The funeral will take place today. Monday. July Ifi, - 
1983 (8 Av, 5743) at 3 p.m. at Savyon Cemetery. 


Mourners: 

His wife, Michel, 
and all the family 
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Pol Threats said used to get Alterovitz murder confession 
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- By M1CHAL YUDEJLMAN 
« Jerusalem Post Reporter 

T.HL AViV. — Roneii . Shani confessed to the 
[murder of brokerage- firm worker Ya'acov 
Alterovitz because police threatened to put a 
snake into his cell and to force him to dive 
handcuffed into the Yarkon River, his attorney 
Amnon Zichroni told the district court here 
yesterday. 

. Shani, 24, and Gil Ben-Gal, 25, are charged 
with shooting 36-year-old Alterovitz to death 
on February 20. Ben-Gal is charged with plan¬ 
ning the murder of both Alterovitz and his wife, 
aijd with getting his friend Shani to help him in 
exchange for S25,000. 

Zichroni said the confession made by his 
client had been obtained under pressure, after 
hours of interrogation, beatings, threats and 
humiliation by the police investigation team 
headed by Pakad Zvi Wolf. 

On one occasion Wolf allegedly told Shani 
that he had interrogated the murderer of Nava 
Elimelech, who confessed after a-snake had 
been put into his cell. “This implies that he 
'would do the same thing to the defendant if he 
didn't confess,” the attorney said. 

" t During the reconstruction of the mUrdcr, 
Zichroni said, the interrogators pointed at the 
murder spot and threatened Shani that if he 
Tailed to confess, he would have to dive into the 
Yarkon with his handcuffs on. 


Denying most of the charges, Zichroni said 
Shani was visiting his mother, Lizika Sagi, at 
her flat, on Burla Street during the time of the 
murder. 

The charge sheet says Ben-Gal, whose main 
occupation for the past five years was playing 
the stock market, had several bank accounts, 
some in his name and others numbered only, 
which he handled through the Moritz and 
Tuchler brokerage firm on Tel Aviv’s Lilien- 
blum Street. Alterovitz, an employee of the 
firm, helped and advised Ben-Gal, and was a 
partner in some of the unnamed, numbered ac¬ 
counts. 

The large profits made in these accounts 
were convened by Ben-Gal into dollars and 
transferred to the main branch of the Credit 
Suisse Bank in Geneva, the charge sheet says. 

After an argument over their joint bank ac¬ 
counts, the charge sheet continues, Ben-Gal 
decided that Alterovitz must be murdered. 
Ben-Gal and Shani broke into ShanPs father’s 
flat last year and stole a pistol, long and short¬ 
gun barrels, a silencer and ammunition., 

Ben-Gal persuaded Shani to carry out the 
shooting, the charge sheet says, and the two 
decided to “rehearse” the murder. Last 
December they shot six bullets at a woman in 
Pet&h Tikva, wounding her seriously. . 

Shani would follow Alterovitz and his wife, 
looking for an opportunity to shoot them 


together, the charge sheet stated, but the oppor¬ 
tunity did not arise. 

On the day of the.murder, Ben-Gal picked 
Alterovitz up from work'and took him to a 
restaurant. After dining with him, ai about 6 
p.m. he dropped him off neat 1 A hero Vttz’s home 
on Rehov Ussishkiri, while Shani, armed With a 
pistol; hid nearby. It was a dark, stormy night 
and heavy rain fell as Alterovitz made: nis Way 
toward his flat. Suddenly the defendants (die 
charge sheet mentions botbwheri referring to 
the shooting) jumped out of the bushes fend shot 
at Alterovitz II times, toting him nine times 
and killing him. j'*' ' 

Two passers by on the sidewalk"were also shot 
at, possibly because they.saw-the defendants. 
One of the passersby was. wounded in the back 
and the other in .the right arm. the charge sheet 

says. ‘ • 

Shani and Ben-Gal are also charged with 
breaking into Lizika Sagi’s flat and stealing 
jewelry, some of which was later found buried 
in Ben-GaTs back yard, together with the short 
barrel of the pistol. 

Both defendants denied the charges, while 
Shani’s attorney asked the court', to have a 
“mini-trial” about the way Shani’s confession 
was obtained by the police. Judges - Etiyahu 
Vmograd, Edna.Shatzky and Avrmham Meishar 
set the continuation of the trial for Wednesday. 


fuj r Tel Aviv ‘Parkoncert’ called rousing—and silent—success 


By CAROL COOK 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Zubin Mehta was im¬ 
pressed. After the 1812 Overture 
was played, the cannon blasts 
finished and the last of the fireworks 
had burned away, the musical direc¬ 
tor of the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra turned to face the crowd 
in- Hayarkon Park on Saturday 
night. 

one month's time, I’m going 
to direct a concert like this in New 
York, in Central Park,” he said. 
“And I only hope they’ll understand 
l he music as well os you did, and be 
us quiet as you were.” 


Estimates of the crowd at the an¬ 
nual “Parkoncert” ranged from 150,- 
000 to 300,000. President Chaim 
' Herzog took the podium afterwards 
to congratulate Mehta on becoming 
a grandfather. Mayor Shlomo Lahat 
served os master Of ceremonies. 
Violinst Itzhak Perlman got a stan¬ 
ding ovation. 

The only interruption iti the 
evening came during Perlman’s per¬ 
formance of the finale from 
Tchaikovsky’s Mol in Concerto. As 
he began to play, a mysterious siren- 
iike blast was heard. Perlman stop¬ 
ped along with the whole orchestra, 
and everyone peered at the sky. 


When quiet returned, Perlman 
started over. The many children in 
the audience and even the few dogs, 
listened respectfully to Handel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus, Brahms's 
Hungarian Dance Number 5, the 
last movement of Beethoven's. 
Seventh Symphony, and Ravel’s 
Bolero. 

And when it was over, all the 
music-rlovers quietly moved away. 
Streams of people squeezed onto 
the footbridge over the Yarkon 
River that leads to the parking lots 
of the Ramat Gan stadium — 
without pushing or shoeing. There 
were no traffic jams. 


Credit for the-event goes to city 
hall and to the Tel Aviv Develop¬ 
ment Foundation, which raised bet¬ 
ween 550,000-560,000 to finance the 
concert entirely from-private dona¬ 
tions. 

Foundation Director Hanan Ben- 
Yehuda said contributions from ma¬ 
jor banks, .insurance companies, 
building comtractors and .other- 
private firms made ‘ the concert 
possible without'dipping into public 
funds. 

The Parkoncert has been an an¬ 
nual event since 1973, Ben-Yehuda 
said, except for last year, when it 
was not held because of the war. 


German book says Jews 
provoked attacks by Nazis 


Tisha Be*Av fast starts 
this evening at 6:40 


■ns a 


MORJNGEN, West Germany(AP). 
— Jewish leaden and union officials 
are protesting against a history writ-' 
ten for the 1,000th anniversary of 
this small north German town that 
says the Jews provoked Nazi attacks 
and that the Germans fought both 
world wars in “self-defence.” 

.The 368-page book about 
Moringen, a town of 7,000 where 
one of the first Nazi concentration 
camps was opened in 1933, was 
written by the town’s honorary 
archivist, Walter Ohlmer. 

. It says American Jews damaged 
German..store* Jn the U.S.,. 
provoking a night of Nazi attacks on 
German Jews in what was later- 
called “KristaHnacht,” November 
9, 1938. 

That night, Nazi stormtroopen 
across Germany plundered Jewish 
stores, apartments, synagogues and 
cemeteries and assaulted and killed 


dozens of Jews. About 30,000 Jews 
were arrested overnight and sent to 
concentration camps. 

The Moringen history says the 
Germans were fighting a war of self- 
maintenance or self-defence in 
World War II. 

It refers to the concentration 
camp at Moringen as a “protective 
custody camp.” 

The town has sold 1,000 copies of 
the book, which costa about 510 
(IS500). 

But the city wifi not make a deci¬ 
sion on y/htfiv to. withdraw the 
book has, received -an ex¬ 

planation of. the "historical 
reasons” For ^ the controversial 
passages in the book. 

The prosecutor's office in Goet¬ 
tingen is examining the book for 
possible violations of West German 
laws prohibiting dander of races 
and inciting racial hatred. 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Poet Reporter 

The blackest day in the Jewish 
calendar begins this evening as the 
Tisha Be’Av fast is observed marking 
the destruction of the First and Se¬ 
cond Temples in Jerusalem. 

The fast begins at 6:40 p.m. today, 
and ends at 7:15 p.m. tomorrow. 

Tens of thousands of mourners 
are expected at the Western Wall 
during the fast Many of them will 
sit on mats and read (clnot (dirges) 
and the Book cf Lamentations. The 
scene will be repeated in thousands 
of synagogues abound the country. 

- Most restaurants and places of 
entertainmenUMU.be closed tonight 
for Tisha Be’Av. and some govern¬ 
ment offices and businesses wifi 
close early or run on reduced staffs 
since the fast day is an optional holi¬ 


day. Many banks will dose tomor¬ 
row. 

The fast ends a three-week period 
of mourning, during Which obser¬ 
vant Jews do not cut theit hair, hold 
weddings, or attend musical or 
entertainment events. Meat is not 
eaten during the pre-fast Tneal nor 
during the first week of Av. 

The fast marks not only the 
destruction of the First Temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar in 386 BCE and of 
the Second Temple by Titus tn 70 
CE, but also the fall of Bar-Kochba, 
the ploughing up of Jerusalem by 
Hadrian, the signing of the decree 
to expel the Jews from Spaiirand 
other national catastrophes. - 

Radio and TV programmes dur¬ 
ing Tisha Be'Av hew been scheduled 
with the theme of mourning in 
mind. 


West Bankers stabbed in family fenAng 


Arbitrator roles student elections improper 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Yisrael Katz and Avi 
Binamo, who served as co-chairmen 
of the National Union of Students, 
were both elected improperly, ruled 
retired Supreme Court justice 
Moshe Landau, the arbitrator in the 
dispute anong the student unions 
that make up the NUS. 

Katz and Binamo claimed that 
the union's bylaws were amended in 
1980, and that their election was in 
accordance with these regulations. 

Landau said on Friday that there 
is'no evidence that the bylaws were 
amended, and in any case those who 
allegedly amended them were not 
empowered to do so. He also found 
other irregularities in the way in 
which the elections were con¬ 
ducted, involving decision-making 
by unauthorized individuals and 
groups. 

As a result, Landau will arrange 
lor new NUS elections, which he 
will supervise. The number of stu¬ 
dents enrolled at each university 


will serve as the measure of how 
many delegates to the national on¬ 
ion, and hence how many votes, 
each university receives. 

Tel Aviv University’s new student 
association has been officially ac¬ 
cepted as a component member of 
the NUS. 


Negev nature park 
damaged by fire 

By LIORA MORI EX 
BEERSHEBA. — Over a third of 
the Naha! Habesor Nature Reserve 
some 30 kilometres southwest of 
here went up in flames recently in 
two separate fires. Nature Reserves 
Authority inspector Yoav Sharoni 
said yesterday. 

Sharoni said that both fires began 
after regular burning-off of wheat 
stems left in nearby fields after the 
harvest, but apparently they were 
not supervised and as a resuh the 
flames spread to Nahal Habesor. 


KALKILYA (Itira). — Family 
feuding ended in near murder in 
two separate incidents in Samaria 
on Saturday. 

A Kaikilya resident whose wife 
fled to her parents' home in 
Tulkarm demanded that she return 
home. When she refused, he stab¬ 
bed her, seriously wounding her. 
Two of the man's sons, aged 13 and 
16, who tried to defend their 
mother, were also stabbed by the 


man and seriously injured. The man 
escaped and has' not yet been 
located by the poljce. 

A resident of Tubas, whose wife 
fled to her sister's home, asked her; 
to return home. In the heat dT argu-, 
ment about her return, the man 
stabbed his brother-in-law, who 
tried to intervene in the dispute. 
The wounded man is reported in 
very serious condition. The attacker 
has been arrested. 




JERUSALEM MUSIC CENTRE 
THE JERUSALEM RUBIN ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC AND DANCE 


Workshop in Music Education 

1. Prof. ALEXANDER RINQER (Urtverafty of Illinois. U.SA.) 

"Musical Literacy In a Technotogtasl Democracy. The Kodsfy Approach- 
July 20-28, T9B3 {10 e.m.—1 p.m.1. et the Academy. 

2. Prof. HAIM ALEXANDER {Israel) 

Mrs. BRFTA OLATHE (Waft Germany): 

"Eurhythmies and Improvisation'' 

July 24—August 2, 1983 (10 e.m.—12 noon and A —7 p.m.J. et the 
Academy. 

- Work In Composition 

•• 1. Prof. ALEXANDER GOEHR (Cambridge University); 

"Workshop on Stage Music'* 

July 27—August 2. 1983. et the Academy; 

1 August 3—8. 1383. a! the Music Centra. 

“ 2. Dr. ANATOL VIERU — Buearast 

- 'Silence as a Sculpture of Sound*' 

August 7—12, 1983. M the Academy. 

: Master Class for Singers 

'Mrs. VERA ROZSA — London ■ . . 

’ July 27. 28 end Auguat 3, 4. 8, 1983, at the Academy; 

.* July 29—Aufiuat 2, 1983, at the Music Centra. 

Performance Workshop of Baroque Music 

QERDIEN TANJA (recorder). CHRIS FARR (harpsichord); 

^ MARIANNE MULLER (viola da gamba). . 

; PIETER VAN HOUW6LINGEN (baroque flute). 

' August 7—16. 1983. « the Music Centra. 

For further information. Tel, 02-225187: 02-635271 


Protesters want media 

About 100 members, of the 
Society for Israel’s Security and the 
Maoz movement for Soviet Jewry 
yesterday protested in Jerusalem’s 
Ben-Yehuda Street mall against 
what they termed a “bias toward ac¬ 
centing the negative” by the Radio 
and TV news service. 

Carrying placards such as 
“Television looks for the negative,” 
“Televirion — only leftists have 
access.” and “Televirion — a public 
instrument, not a private one,” the 
demonstrators bore the message 
that the media “ignore the positive 
events in the country.” 

Dr. Yitzhak Ben-Gad of Netanya, 
heud of the society, said the media 
do not reflect “majority opinion’' 
and should work “to disseminate 
love for Israel.” He called for an of¬ 
ficial inquiry into the Broadcasting 


to present good sews 

Authority — for which volunteers 
gathered signatures on a petition — 
and said a second TV channel 
should be established. 

/ Maoz secretary Goida YeJIin ac¬ 
cused Radio and TV of ignoring 
Soviet Jewry, and called fix a daily 
radio programme about Soviet 
Jews. (Itim) 

EMPLOYMENT. — U.S. 
Secretary of Labour Ray Donovan 
wifi be the keynote speaker at a 
conference tn Israel next March on 
“Employment Problems in ’ the’ 
1980s.” The conference is a joint 
project of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs and the U.S. 
Department of Labour. Many ex¬ 
perts and government officials from 
abroad are expected to attend. 


irnwi u*n 
the sharon 

■n KH taraei Assort Hot*! 


T8I J»l 


In cooperation with 

ESRA 

the English-Speaking Residents Association 
of Herzliya and Kfar Shmaryahu 


VIEWPOINT 

a serias in English 
You are invited to join 

YOSS! 8ARID, MK 
EHUD OLMERT, MK 

for a debate on 

LEBANON: HOWTO OCT OMT 

Moderator: HAIM YAVIN. Parttementary CrniaipdtfUW foe—LTV 
A question and answer period wfB follow the debate. . ' 

Saturday July 23 The Sftaron Hotel 

8-30 p.m. HefzHy*«n*Sea 


Light refreshments wifi be served before the programme. 

Space Is Knitted. Tickets. IS 200, m awUMa ki sdvsnos et the font office of the 
Sharon Hotel Tickets cost IS 180 for ESRA cardholders. For further I n fon rta tfap. call 
ths Sharon HotbJ. 052-78777. 



■Am Easton and two of her children feed the ponies at their ranch in Moshav Ma’ale Gamla on 
the Golan Heights. James and Ann Easton arrived in Israel 10 years ago and recently opened tbe 
country’s first pony ranch. They intend soon to open a riding school for children at the site. 


(IPPA) 


TA ads said tied to Lahat’s re-election 


By CAROL COOK 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Two of the can¬ 
didates in next October’s mayoral 
elections have called for an in¬ 
vestigation into the Ministry of 
Tourism's advertising campaign for 
Tel Aviv, alleging it is linked to 
Mayor Shlomo Label's campaign 
for re-election. 

■ MKs Mordechai Virshubski 
(Shinui) and Dov Ben-Meir (Align¬ 
ment) have charged that the promo¬ 
tion, under the slogan “life is' great 
in Tel Aviv,” is directed at residents 
of the city rather than at potential 
tourists. 

. Virshubski has asked the State 
Comptroller to look into the promo¬ 
tion, which is one of several cam-- 
pigns. produced by the Tourism 
Ministry in an effort to encourage 
Israelis to visit.vacation spots in 
Israel. 

Among.other tourist destinations 
included in the promotion are 
Nahariya, Netanya, Ashkelon, 
Haifa, Tiberias, Jerusalem, and 


Eilat. The Tel Aviv campaign differs 
from the others, a Shinui 
spokesman said, in that it centres on 
life in Tel Aviv rather than an in¬ 
vitation to visit the city. Virshubski 
outlined his views in a letter sent to 
the comptroller yesterday, the 
spokesman said. 

The Alignment's Ben-Meir, 
meanwhile, wrote to Tourism 
Minister Avraham Sharir. 
remarking on the timing of the ad¬ 
vertising campaign — three months 
before the municipal elections — 
and asking for details or its cost. 

“What is the point of an adver¬ 
tising campaign in the middle of the 
summer, when most people have 
already made their vacation plans?” 
Ben-Meir asked. 

The Tourism Ministry is 
preparing a- series of seven public- 
service -announcements for televi¬ 
sion to promote the internal tourism 
campaign,..'according to Tsvi 
Rimon, the ministry’s media ad¬ 
viser.- The first three ads, for Tel 
Aviv, Haifa, and the Jewish Quarter 


North American immigrants 
to arrive on fanfare flight 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
An El Al jumbo jet filled with im¬ 
migrants from the U.S. and Canada 
and Israeli emigrants returning 
home will land at Ben-Gurion Air¬ 
port next week. This will be the 
largest plane load of immigrants to - 
arrive in the country since the 
establishment of the state. 

.The special flight from Kennedy 
Airport in New York on July 26 
coincides with the 18th anniversary 
of the opening of the Israel Aliya 
Centre in New York. The Jewish 
Agency’s aliya deportment decided 
to send the immigrants together to 
publicize the increase in immigra¬ 
tion from North America in the past 
year. Last month, 353 immigrants 
arrived from the U.S., compared to 
188 in June 1982. 

A farewell ceremony will be held 
at the airport in New York in 


honour of the 230 immigrants and 
dozens of returning Israelis, who 
will be joined on the plane by poten¬ 
tial immigrants participating in the 
aliya department’s “Operation 1,- 
000” summer programme. 

A welcoming ceremony will be 
held upon .arrival at ■ Ben-Gurion 
Airport. A government minister, 
Jewish Agency officials' and heads 
of the Association of Americans 
and Canadians in Israel will be pre¬ 
sent. A Youth Aliya children’s band 
'.will play at the welcoming 
ceremony.* 


of Jerusalem’s Old City, are already 
filmed. Minute-long spots T to 
promote Tiberias, Ashkelon, 
Netanya. and Eilat are in produc¬ 
tion. he said. Rimon said the 
ministry plans to run one ad every 
day from now until the High Holi¬ 
days. 

The spot for Tel Aviv features ac¬ 
tor Shaike Ophir os a businessman 
on holiday. Filmed at the Sheraton 
hotel, it shows him arriving, un¬ 
packing his suitcase (containing a 
photo or his wife and kids), ad¬ 
miring the view' of the marina, and 
then cuvoning on the beach with a 
number of young women in swim¬ 
suits. 

Rimon praised the ad, saying it 
“sells Tel Aviv very well," but Haim 
Bussok, deputy mayor and head of 
the education department of City 
Hall, condemned it. “I’m against 
advertising like that, showing Tel 
Aviv to be only a place where you 
go to look al pretty girls. They 
should have done something more 
serious,” he said 


Triplets in Rosh Pina 

HAIFA — A Rosh Pirfa woman hqs 
given birth to triplets at the Kupat 
Hohm's Carmel Hospital here. It is 
the fourth set of triplets to be born 
at the hospital this year, said die 
sick fund spokeswoman. 

The two boys and one girl w$re 
delivered by caesarian section dur¬ 
ing the mother’s eighth month of 
pregnancy. The boys weighed 2.2 
kilos and 1.9 kilos, and the girl 1.7 
kilos. Thfey are still in hospital arifl 
are making 'steady progress. 

The 34-year-old mother had 
received fertility treatment at the 
Linn Kupat Halim clinic in Haifa. 
There is already a set of triplets liv¬ 
ing in Rosh Pina, the spokeswoman 
said. 


Ramie prison lifer dies of fight wounds 


RAMLE (flim). — A convict serv¬ 
ing a Kfe sentence at Ramie Prison 
died on Saturday night in Assaf 
Harofeh Hospital of bead injuries. 
The man was brought to the 
hospital after having been injured in 


the head during a fight with another 
life-term prisoner. ' • 

Police believe the fight was about 
leadership among the prisoners. 

The name of the dead man has 
not been released for publication. ' 


AROUND THE WORLD 

in this technological age. tiav.M 
time makes continents and 
oceans diminish Take with you 
the modern traveler’s ideal 
companion, the last moving 
f-urocard MasterCard honored 
worldwide 

Yon can depend on it 1 
f-or Curocard holders only 
. Mow obtainable for a 4 
month period 

* Personal accident insurance 
abroad 
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Lib yan defeat in Chad Bahrain to Japanese flock to controversial war film 

q oT?’ TT Q TOKYO (Renter!—Jauanese are Since the hulk of the trial footaae hone oeople w 

is relief for Mitterrand "£“L’“s 


PARIS (AP). — President Francois 
Mitterrand was ‘'greatly relieved" 
when Libyan-supported rebel forces 
in Chad suffered a crushing defeat 
during the past week, official 
French sources reported. 

“It got him off the hook — at 
least temporarily," said one official 
requesting anonymity. 

The Organization of African Un¬ 
ity has called for' an immediate 
cease-fire in the Chad conflict and 
“national reconciliation" between 
the" government of President 


Hissene- Habre and rebels led by 
Goukouni Oueddei. 

The call was made in a communi¬ 
que issued Saturday night in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, after a two-day 
meeting of a nine-nation OAU com¬ 
mittee dealing with the war in Chad. 

Chad, a landlocked wilderness 
with fewer than five million inhabi¬ 
tants, has the largest area of all the 
17 formerly French-ruled countries 
of black Africa. The UN rates it as 
one of the world's poorest coun¬ 
tries. 1 


Chad shows reputed Libyan captive to press 


N’DJAMENA, Chad (AP). — In 
what they said was “physical and 
human proof of Libya’s direct in¬ 
volvement" in the Chadian civD 
war, authorities presented to 
western journalists yesterday a 
barefoot, frightened-looking black 
youth who said he was a Libyan 
army corporal taken prisoner last 
week in northeastern Chad. 

The youth, his hands cuffed in 
front of him, gave his name as 


Massoud Bagadai Macizhamt, 
characterized himself as a reluctant 
recruit, and said he was sent last 
month to the rebel base at Faya- 
Largeau in northern Chad. 

The prisoner said that he carried 
no Libyan identity card and that he 
had been instructed by superiors to 
deny his nationality if captured. If 
he could meet the Libyan leader. 
Col. Muammar Gaddafi, Bagadai 
said, “1 would ask him to stop the 


Pressure on whalers to stop the hunt 


BRIGHTON, England (Reuter). — 
The International Whaling Com¬ 
mission (iWC) opens hs annual con¬ 
ference at this Channel resort to¬ 
day, amid renewed pressure from 
whaling opponents. 

Last year IWC voted to ban all 
commercial whaling beginning in 
1986. But Japan, the Soviet Union. 
Norway and Peru filed official ob¬ 
jections to the ruling. 

Pressure will be applied on the 
four nations, outside the conference 
hall as well as at the meeting, to 
obey, the ruling. 

The environmentalists’ anti- 
whaling campaign, and depleted 
stocks of whales, persuaded several 
countries to stop the hunt. 

The anti-whalers, who have the 
support of the Reagan administra¬ 


tion, can now aim their fire at the 
four remaining whaling nations. 

The U.S. has warned Japan, the 
world’s biggest whaling nation, that 
its allocated fish catch in U.S. 
waters may be cut if it does not 
comply with the IWC ban. 

EXPLOSION. — A massive explo¬ 
sion Saturday night destroyed an 
aluminium plant and injured two 
workers in the north Wales town of 
Hollyhead, fire brigade officials 
said. 

TALKS. — Pakistan's President 
Mohammed Zia Ul-Haq arrived in 
Tokyo yesterday from Shanghai for 
talks expected to focus on Japan's 
economic assistance and the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan. 


ask for U.S. 
military aid 

MANAMA. Bahrain (AP). — The 
U.S. will help • the Persian Gulf 
island state of Bahrain in. moderniz¬ 
ing its defence forces, according to 
Bahrain's ruler. 

Sheik Isa Bin-Sal man al-Khalifa, 
who is due to confer in Washington 
tomorrow with President Ronald 
Reagan, gave no details on the 
military package drafted between 
his country and the U.S. 

Reports published during the 
June visit to Washington by Crown 
Prince Hamad, the head of the 
Bahrain Defence Force, said the. 
U.S. has agreed to provide four 
Northrop F-5G fighter planes that 
would serve as the nucleus for an air 
force. ' • 

Isa, chairman of the six-nation 
Gulf Cooperation Council, is also to 
discuss over-all Gulf security 
problems during his talks with 
Reagan. 

With the exception of Saudi 
Arabia, none of the GCC countries 
have armed forces anywhere near 
the military might of either Iraq or 
Iran. 

The smaller GCC countries have 
been shopping for arms to beef up 
their defensive capability, partly out 
or fear that an eventual settlement 
Lo the Iraq-1 ran war may not neces¬ 
sarily mean stability in the oil-rich 
Gulf area. 


Pentagon seeks more 
aid for Central America 

WASHINGTON (AP). — Defence 
Department officials are pressing 
for an increase of 40 to 60 per cent 
in military aid to friendly countries 
in Central America over the 
amounts requested for the next 
fiscal year, a Reagan administration 
official said Saturday night. 

The official, who spoke on condi¬ 
tion that he not be identified, said 
no decision had been made in the 
White House on going along with 
the new figures. 


TOKYO (Reuter). — Japanese are 
flocking Lo a controversial new 
documentary film on World War II 
and the subsequent Tokyo war 
crimes trial, which sent Gen. Hideki 
Tojo and other wartime leaders to 
the gallows. 

The film, which runs for four- 
and-a-half hours, opened last month 
at 122 cinemas throughout the 
country and people are still lining 
up for standing-room only. 

Under the title Tokyo Stdban 
(Tokyo Trial), the documentary in¬ 
terweaves footage of the trial bear¬ 
ings with vivid scenes of Japanese 
troops on the march in China, 
ferocious Pacific naval battles, the 
war in Europe and, finally, the 
devastation of Hiroshima. 


Since the bulk of the trial footage 
was not declassified by Washington 
until 1973. Japanese born after the 
war — who make up at least half of 
cinema audiences — are witnessing 
one of the more painful episodes in 
Japanese history for the first time. 

Veteran director Masaki 
Kobayashi. who has made his 
cinematic reputation on pacifist 
themes, pieced the film together 
from hundreds of hours of archive 
war footage collected in Japan, the 
U.S., West Germany, the Soviet 
Union and China. 

Kobayashi said that his main aim 
was to highlight the horror of war 
and warn against the revival of 
nationalism in Japan and elsewhere. 


•*1 hope people will earn 
historical lessons from the film. U 
depicts well the honor* that the 
nationalism and racialism of the 
Japanese and other people brought 
about." he said. 

But for many Japanese who have 
seen it. the film also carries another 
message — that the trial was an act 
of vengeance by the allied powers, 
politically motivated and judicially 
suspccL 

"The film does not treat (the 
defendants) heroically, but at die 
same time points out the contradic¬ 
tion of the winners trying -the 
losers." Seiichi Tagawa. a leading 
member of the centrist New Liberal 
Club in parliament, said. 


U.S. envoy to El Salvador street ™ lence 

j .4. ._ in North Irelai 

Quits post ami d criticism BELFAST (ap). - Poiu 


SAN SALVADOR (Reuter). — 
Washington's outspoken Ambas¬ 
sador Deane Himon has left his post 
in El Salvador after two years, deny¬ 
ing charges from both extreme right 
and left that he was dictating policy 
to the Salvadoran government. 
Hinton left El Salvador on Friday in 
a general reshuffle of President 
Ronald Reagan’s team of central 
American advisers. As ambassador 
he had presided over an un¬ 
precedented growth in U.S. aid, in¬ 
fluence and military involvement in 
Latin America. 

He took up the post in June 1981 
when El Salvador's leftist guerrillas 
were gaining strength in the civil 
war which had broken out nearly 18 
months before. 

The country's armed forces were 
plagued by inefficiency and in¬ 
fighting and annual U.S. aid was less 
than STS million. 

Since then, the army has become 


more efficient and U.S. military’ and 
economic aid to El Salvador this 
fiscal year was S531.6m., political 
and diplomatic sources said. 

Criticism of Hinton grew after he 
made a speech here last October in 
which he attacked the country's 
legal system and human-rights 
record and said that rightist guerril¬ 
las were as much a menace to 
stability as rebels on the left. 

About 42,000 people have so far 
been killed in the civil war. 

Hinton has denied he was aedng 
as an American "proconsul." In his 
final speech as ambassador before 
the American Chamber of Com¬ 
merce last week he said his greatest 
frustration was his failure to "see 
justice done to the killers of my fel¬ 
low citizens," referring to the 
murder in El Salvador of four U.S. 
churchwomen and two American 
agricultural advisers. 


Truck kiTlfl 21 in Waxworks falls victim 

Qatar desert collision • 
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(Advertising Section) 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

A perceptive guide to shopping and services in Jerusalem 




IWURAL 

HfllRDRCjOTTKi 

HairCare~We Care 

7, mesilat-yesharim 

tel: 248536, jerusatem 



ZION KALIMI, 

AT TOUR 

SERVICE ■ ^ 

•If you're looking for a small 
insurance agency with, a 
personal service, able to look 
after all- your insurance needs 
whether large or small then give 
a ring and make an appointment 
with Zion Kalimi. He'll answer 
without obligation, ail'your 
insurance queries about life, 
medical, travel, personal, 
accident, automobile, mortgage 
protection, comprehensive 
home owner/househoider. 
business, shop etc. Call ZION 
KALIMI INSURANCE AGENCY. 
BEN YEHUDA 10. Suite 1. 
Telephone 02-243944, 
249484. Open non-stop 8.30 . 
a m -7 -p.m. 


HA'ADAMA, 

rrm? 

CAPITAL’S 
No. 1 
HEALT H 

STORE 


Seven years bid and still the 
capital's leading health store,. 
HA'ADAMA. winner of Israel's 
Selected Products and Business 
Award . 1983 has the largest 
selection of health and nature 
products in town. Just in... Fresh 
Jericho Papaya from Dr Rose 
Bilbool,. health breads, Hain oils 
and .salad dressings, natural 
cosmetics.dried nuts, herbs and 
spices, mung, alfalfa and 
fenugreek for sprouting, 
wholewheat flour, bran and 
wheat germ (bulk purchased r- 
cheaper for you) apple cider, 
vinegar, tiger nuts (chufas) and 
hundreds of more great natural 
foods. HA'ADAMA. 4 BEZALEL 
ST., (opposite Art Academy) Tel 
246609. Open 7 a.m.-6 p.m. 


3 HOUR 
COLOUR 


Tourists and visitors — see 
what you've shot. MIRIGAL 
PHOTO SERVICES keep 
promises. They also provide first 
class photo, video and audio 
visual services on the spot. For 
barmitzvahs and weddings, brits 
and birthdays, conferences and 
reunions. At the HILTON 
HOTEL (02-536151 Ext 3151). 
Sunday thru' Thurs. 7.30 a.m til 
9 p.m. Fridays til 3 p.m. At the 
LAROMME HOTEL (02- 
663161)' Sun. thru' Thurs.' 7 
a.m. til 10 p.m.. Fridays til 3 
p.m. At the Laromme. Mirigal 
also supply newspapers and 
magazines, cigarettes and 
sweets, holiday gifts and more. 
MIRIGAL PHOTO SERVICES 
AND DRUG STORE. 


I COIFFURE de 

PARIS In 
«IVb^ JERUSALEM 

Words of praise and 
recommendation from satisfied 
clients have established 
COLETTE AND MAXIME as the 
capital's leading ladies' and 
men's hairstylists. Trained and 
qualified at L'OREAL in. Paris 
they are unsurpassed in the 
wonderful results achieved in 
styling, colouring, blow and. 
roller setting. Their cool ’ and 
roomy salon in the Jerusalem 
Hilton makes a visit a pleasure. . 
For an appointment telephone 
02-536441 or 536151 (ask for 
the beauty parlour). COLETTE 
AND MAXIME. first class 
service, reasonable prices, 
Sunday thru Thursday 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., Monday till 1 p.m.. Friday 
till 2 p.m.' 

COME GROW 
WITH US! 

Help, advice, suggestions — 
and all FREE have made 
HA'MASHTELA the. most 
popular nursery in town. Yona. 
Dido and Yousouf late of Ben 
Gad offer hundreds of annual 
seedlings at only IS 5 each, 
dozens of different flowering 
plants arid ferns, every, type of 
garden and house plant, bushes, 
trees, Borizai, herbs for pot 
balcony or garden, fertilisers, 
pots, window-boxes and more. 
Gardens.planned and designed, 
executed and maintained. Irriga¬ 
tion systems installed. 
HA'MASHTELA. 17 BEITAR, 
TALPIOT (bus 7); Open 7-1.30. 
4-6. Friday 7-2. 
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Escape the kitchen! VESSELY'S 
FAST FOOD is THE deli 
takeaway in Jerusalem. We 
make a picnic easier to 
prepare... and incredibly 
delicious. Or perhaps you're 
planriing a party — whatever 
the occasion, for take-away or 
catering. VESSELY'S is the 
answer.. Choose from cholent. 
salted (corned) beef, kishke. 
stuffed cabbage, chicken livers, 
chopped liver, stuffed shnitzel, 
soups, steaks, gefilte fish, kugel, 
latkes. mushroom and spinach 
biintzes. dozens of salads and 
other real heimische appetizers, 
wines and beers. Makes you 
hungry just reading about- it. 
Kosher LeMehadrin. VESSELY. 
31 KEREN KAYEMET. 
REHAVIA (comer ibn Ezra) Tel. 
639131. Open Sun.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-7 p.m., Friday till 2 p.m. 


FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE HICH 
INTEREST FOREIGN 
CURRENCY ACCOUNTS. 

Bank Leu mi, Israel’s first and 
largest bank, is now offering 
even better services for tourists, 
non-residents, temporary 
residents, and new immigrants 
at Bank Leumi's Jerusalem 
Tourist Centre Branch, 47 Jaffa 
Rd. Open a. Time Deposit 
account in any foreign currency, 
receive maximum interest (tax 
free in Israel), bank by mail and 
withdraw at your convenience. 
Services also available at Bank 
Leumi's Tourist Service 
Branches in Jerusalem at King 
David, Plaza, Hilton, Ramada- 
Shalom. Diplomat and Sheraton 
hotels. The Tourist Centre, in 
addition to operating Free 
Foreign Currency Time Deposit 
Accounts (confidentiality 
assured) exchanges foreign 
currency, redeems State of 
Israel Boncfc, handles checking 
and securities accounts, 
property and business deals, 
withdrawals by mail or telex and 
provides many other facilities 
that you expect from one of the 
world's top banks. Our English 
speaking multi-lingual tellers 
are at your service also in our 
Tel Aviv . Tourjst Centre. 130 
Ben Yehuda Street Tel. (03) 
229231 and at Tel Aviv's major 
hotels along the sea front Why 
not drop in for details: 

SANK LEUMI. JERUSALEM 
TOURIST CENTRE. 47 JAFFA ■ 
ROAD. P.O.B. 2090. 

Tel. 227471/2/3/4. 


DOHA, Qatar (Reuter). — A 1 
truckdriver yesterday killed 21 
camels when his truck collided with 
a caravan along the desert road 
linking Qatar and the United Arab 
Emirates. Qatar's news agency 
reported. 

The driver said his truck hit the 
camels while trying to pass the 
caravan. He did not turn away from 
the animals, he said, because he 
feared his heavily-laden truck 
would overturn if he veered off the 
road and into the soft sand. 


(Coetiaoed from Pate One) 
truckloads finally reach one of what 
arc known as “illegal ports." 

;■ It is the aim of each militia to 
control -one of these ports. For, in 
the absence of acentral authority to 
impose taxes and customs duties on 
imports, whoever controls a port — 
whether a major one such as 
Beirut’s, or a mere jetty, has access 
lo millions of dollars in “customs 
duties.” also known as protection 
racketeering. 

Starting in the north, the ports are 
as follows: 

The Syrians control Tripoli, 
where the PLO has been ensconced 
since last fall. But while there are 
persistent reports that Rifat Assad, 
the Syrian president's brother, is in¬ 
volved in major drug smuggling, in¬ 
cluding opium from Turkey, the 
Syrians lack the contacts for major 
export operations. Most of the 
hashish exported from Tripoli 
therefore goes out on small fishing 
vessels to North Africa. 

The Franjieh; family also works 
out of Tripoli, as well as other ports. 

The Franjiehs, who control die 
Christian Tiger militia, made their 
money with fishing fleets. But the 
Franjieh fleets, while they bring in 
plenty of fish, leave Lebanese ports, 
including Syrian-controlled Tripoli, 
full of hashish and, often, Turkish 
opium as well. It is the cash income 
from the smuggling — mostly to 
North Africa — tha t is the financial 
mainstay of the family. 

Junieh was once controlled ex¬ 
clusively by the late Bashir JemayeL 
From there, Bashir sent out his 
share of the Lebanese hash. 

; Beirut harbour was once shared 
by the Jemayel brothers, Bashir and 
Amin. Bashir had control of the 
hashish trade, while Amin control¬ 
led the stolen automobiles and con¬ 
traband whisky that went through 
Beirut harbour: 

Tyre .was, until the Israeli invasion,. 
the Palestinians'* stronghold. 
George Ha bash controlled one of 
the ports there, and according to 
Israeli. sources, used it to expert 
hashish. U.S. Congressional sources 
have been'reported in The Jerusalem 
Post as saying that the son of. a bur¬ 
sar for Habash’s Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine was 
caught in the U.S. a few years ago 
trying to trade drugs for hand 
weapons. 


to real-life thieves 

LONDON (AP). — Two men in- 
dark glasses paid at the door to 
enter Madame Tussaud’s waxworks 
in London on Saturday, then drew 
guns. Scotland Yard said. 

The pair forced manager Mike 
Drennen to ask two cashiers to 
open their office, handcuffed all 
three men, helped themselves to 
£10.000 (IS750.000) of the takings, 
then strolled out through the turn¬ 
stiles. 

The manacled staff raised the 
alarm within minutes but the thieves 
had already escaped. 


HASHISH 

While Habash's port was 
probably more involved in the 
hashish trade than--any of the other 
Palestinian controlled ports, a 
sophisticated shipping company 
in Tyre, owned by the PLO 
and called Samud (Steadfastness), 
was actively involved in both import 
and export. 

Most of Samuds imports were 
construction materials and weapons 
from Western Europe. But PLO 
contacts in Europe, particularly 
Greece, also engaged in hashish 
smuggling. 

According to some reports, the 
hashish operations through PLO- 
held facilities were not geared to fil¬ 
ling PLO coffers, but rather, as in 
the case of the Syrian-controlled 
areas, were matters of personal gain 
by individuals in the PLO. 

For an idea of how much money 
is involved, it is worth noting that 
-during the late summer months of 
harvest. An Nahar, the prestigious 
Beirut newspaper regularly 
published “stock" reports on the 
hashish harvest. Typically, a dunam 
of marijuana [Hants could produce 
about a ton of concentrated 
hashish. By the time this reaches 
Europe, broken down into small un¬ 
its for personal use, that ton is worth 
about SIO million, at S10 a gram. 

There are no accurate figures on 
the amount of land under marijuana 
cultivation in the Syrian-controlled 
portions of the Bekaa. Estimates 
range from 10,000 to 20,000 
dunams. 

Most of the cultivated land is 
feudally controlled by the Moslem 
community of Lebanon, in par¬ 
ticular the large Shia clans who live 
near Beirut and in the Bekaa. The 
landowners lease their land to a 
peasant fanily, who then take the 
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in North Ireland 

BELFAST (AP). — Police fired' 
crowd-dispersing plastic bullets ear¬ 
ly yesterday at rioting youths in 
Londonderry, in Northern Ireland’s 
seventh straight day of violence. 

Police said the latest outbreak 
began at midnight Saturday, when 
up to 100 masked youths, many 
armed with petrol bombs, moved 
toward the centre of the province** 
second dty. 

The crowd managed to set one 
building on fire and hurled about 60 
of the bottles of flaming petrol at 
the police before they were dis¬ 
persed. 


Force Iran to end war 
against us, Iraq urges 

NICOSIA. Cyprus (AP). — Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein yesterday 
called on his Arab neighbours and 
the world powers to force Iran to 
end the war against his country, it 
was reported by official Iraqi news 
media. 

"We believe that the states of the 
region have a baric responsibility to 
persuade Iran and even to force it to 
reach peace," Hussein declared in a 
speech reported by the official 
Baghdad radio and the Iraqi news 
agency. 

Hussein addressed the same call 
to the international community. 
"We hold the international com¬ 
munity, and the big powers in par¬ 
ticular, and also the UN Security 
Council, responsible for stopping 
(his conflict and persuading Iran, 
and even forcing it, to stop the war 
and aggression." Hussein declared. 


somewhat minimal risk of tending 
the l:*nd and producing the hashish. 
The greatest risk to the peasants is 
not from Ian* enforcement agencies, 
but from marauders” from other 
families. . 

The harvest lastrrflfbugh the late 
summer and early fall, and during 
that lime hundreds of peasants are 
at work cutting down the marijuana 
plants that can grow as high as three 
metres. During the civil war, local 
cease-fires went into efTect when ; 
the harvest was underway. 

Indeed, sometimes when those 
cease-fires arc broken during the 
harvest, and artillery shells failing 
into fields set the crop on fire, the 
warring parties have been known to 
join efforts to put out the Maze. 

Newspaper accounts of the 
period confirm that fighting m the 
areas of the Bekaa ceased during 
harvest periods. 

It is difficult if not impossible to 
estimate accurately how much 
money the various groups that con- 
trolled ports earned from the 
hashish trade. In addition to cash 
payments for the product itself, 
militias were earning money from 
the protection of convoys, extortion 
at ports and from a straight-forward 
system of pay-offs. 

But it is certain that the entire 
political establishment of Lebanon, 
including those in and out of power, 
have profited from the hashish 
market. 

As a senior Israeli police officer 
noted. “Lebanon is a signatory to all 
those international agreements 
prohibiting the distribution of 
hashish. 

“But that signature is about as 
solid as the smoke that comes from 
a hash pipe," he added.. 

(Next: What Israel Is doing to 
stymie the hash imports from 
Lebanon.) 



By JACK LEON V 
Post Sftorta ftri * 

TEL AVIV. - NatfWfcotbsS 
league champion* Mtgetbl 
Netanya on Saturday ntgj& 
their European Intcnotogrow 
competition for lira thfeg 
clinching the honours eq this t&n, 
sion by virtue of a touch 2>t rit&igy 
over Arhus of Cope 
Danish capital. 

To complete a great weekend for 
Israeli soccer, Sfcimdroa aatx 
through by the same margin Ik 
away match against Switzerififi 
FC Lucerne, marking the.TeF^.; 
viam first success of the ctettat 
tournament.’ _ '. , 

Meir Bcn-Shitrit scored botit 
Shimshon's goals in Lucerne,-^ 
ting in the 49th and 85th mlgttte 
before some 2,000 spectatott^Jfa 
two Israeli duba play their refjjfa 
away matches next weekeq^ 
wind up their Intertoto p r of witiut^ 
for 1983. L .: . 

Current standing* 

Maccabi Netanya 5 . 

Arhus 4- 

Shimshon Tel Avjv 3 
Lucerne 4 
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y AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 

Serving'greater Tel Aviv — ; 
Jerusalem — Beersheba 
areas. 

Prices include delivery. ■ 

45 Shopping Days 
till Rosh Hashana. 

Order now and get a 
gift bottle of wine. 

-Superviatoo of the Rabbinate —' 
Rehovot. 

Rabbi Spring and D. SUverstein 
, Phone or write: 

7 Rahov Hagra, REHOVOT. 

TeL 054-76345 
JERUS ALEM: TaL 02-862844 
PETAH TXKVA; ToL 03-9221139 
SSERSS8BA: TaL 067-416538. 

087-37072 


C0VPTKT WJ§K Vi T§tm 

ttAMTSTC COUNTRY MU5«C 


* Bill Monroe and Band 


¥ Mac Wiseman and Band | 

* Wendy Holcombe and Batid i 


Tel-Aviv: Hilton', Boll room. Sunday 24,7 83 o, nn 
Tibori.,: on th, Gn*„ Uwn. of th. youn- TiLL I^ P ’ 
Thuraday 21 .7.83 at 21 ^ hot ,pl 


TlcKetS: Hadtan SO,' Ibn G„ ro , st Tel 03-248787, gg 
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ByLEONARDSlLK ';.' 

T HE recovery Is now ri p pin g along, not limping 
along as It was earlier tUs year. But the compli¬ 
cated task facing economic policy makers and 
money managers is howto Insure that this expan¬ 
sion will have a long and healthy life, starting from where 
we are, which Is where we shouldn’t be starting from. 

For the recovery has begun with Interest rates al¬ 
ready at very high levels and starting to move vp again; 
the money supply is growing a lot faster than the guide¬ 
lines the Federal Reserve had set for itself; and huge 
budget deficits toamyeara'intotitefntare — requiring 
Government borrowing that would bring Uncle Sam into 
increasing competition with private business and per¬ 
sonal borrowers as the economy revives. An intensified 
struggle for the public’s savings would put even greater 
upward pressure on interest rates, threatening to squash 
business Investment in new plant and equipment, hurt the 
stock and bond markets, knodk tire housing and auto in¬ 
dustries back oh their tails and cause the recovery to 
abort—something that President Reagan and the Repub¬ 
lican Party have powerful reasons for not wanting to see 
happen In 1984. 

Last week, Paul A. Volcker, during his confirmation 
bearing before the Senate Banking Committee on his 
nomination by President Reagan for a second term, won 
the heartfelt sympathy of the committee for the‘‘fourbad 
years”-that may await him. His reception was in large 
measure due to Ids triumph overinflation. list week, the 
Labor Department announced a rise of OJS percent in 
wholesale prices for June. Even so, the Producer Price 
Index declined ata 1 percent annual rate during the first 
half of the year. 

But with recovery, the danger of a pickup In inflation 
has risen. Mr. Volcker, warning that he might or might 
not serve out a second four-year term, said the worst 
problem facing monetary policy was the deficit, which 
represented the “major risk In disrupting what I think 
could be a more than satisfactory performance with very 
favorable long-term consequences.'* He added; “When I 
look at due risk to that, the complications to that, the defi¬ 
cits stand out there as clearly No. 1.” He urged Congress 
and the White House to make reducing the budget deficits, 
now expected tortm dose to 5200billion a year far the next 
four yean, their cop priority too. 

Both Congress and the President have been trumpet- 
: h .rfeg sawsnceH to each* ether;-But they disagree on 
•T : ‘jWh^hertociogtheg ^ iAy^caUngdoimJPilitaryorclvil- 1 ' 
• ,, fan spending* .raising taxes or, as the supply-skiers in 

' President Reagan’s comer srffl argue— as does fire- 
president himself on occasion — by further tax-cutting. 
But Congress and the White House axa still waging the 
battle ct the budget with cream puffs and custard pies. 
This year's proposed reductions are likely to amount to no 
more than 20 percent of the projected deficit 

Despite such worries — indeed partly because of fire 
push from the deficit and partly because of the rapid 
growth of the money supply as the Federal Reserve fol¬ 
lowed what Mr. Volcker called an “accommodative” 
monetary policy—the economy has been reviving faster 
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than just about anyone expected. 

• Real gross national product climb ed ax an annual 
rate of 6.6 percent in the Aprfl-June quarter of this year, 
after gaining at only a 2.6 percent rate in file first quarter. 

• Industrial production, after sagging from July 1981 
to November 1982 (when the National Bureau of Eco¬ 
nomic Kes&rcft, 'the quasi-offidal chronicler of business 
cytiw, now ‘says'-the recession tended) is Continuing Its 
smart upturn of Tecetit months, as industry stopped work- 
inguff itsluventortes? A June jump of 1.1 perce n t produc¬ 
tion was reported last week. 

• The auto business has picked up so sharply that 
once near-dead Chrysler said last weds it would pay off 
some 8800 million in rescue loans seven years earlier than 
It had to. Housing starts are running at an »nnm»i rate of 
1.7 million, up 70 percent from a year ago. 

• Employment has been growing, with *2 million 
workers finding jobs since the turn of the year. But the 
labor force has also grown that much, so unemployment 
has come down very little. In June, IL1 mfltto o workers 
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remained jobless, actually a ball million more than a year 
ago. But the civilian unemployment rate, which peaked at 
10.8 percent last December, was down to 10 percent last 
month thanks to the labor-farce growth — though black 
unemployment still h*ng * at 20.6 percent »nd joblessness 
among black teenagers at a tragic 50.6 percent. 

'The stock market, hailed by economists as a fairly 
'Reliable forecaster of recoveries, had seen this one cas¬ 
ing from afar. It hit bottom last summer, with the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average touching 800in June 1982. It took 
off tn August, to hit 1280 fids June. It has since run into 
snags, last week dipping below 1200. 

What, in the midst of returning prosperity, has made 
the market so queasy? The answer emerged partly from 
Mr. Volcker’s testimony. Of the Fed’s monetary course 
he said, “We have been slightly less accommodating in 
recent weeks.” As the market correctly divined, fire cen¬ 
tral bank has been tightening 19 a bit on fire growth of the 
money supply. That tightening, together with an expecta¬ 
tion of more to come, had pushed up interest rates—poi¬ 


son to both the stock and bond markets. 

Where does the Fed go from here? That was less easy 
to tell. Mr. Volcker indicated he would not expect a rapid 
deceleration in money supply growth. “It’s rather obvi¬ 
ous,” he said, “we haven’t taken a strong or dramatic ac¬ 
tion in the last few weeks. ” He refused to say j ust what the 
Fed’s Open Market Policy Committee had decided to do 
at its meeting early last week. But he also said, “I don’t 
think you’ll find those decisions terribly dramatic.” 

The Fed’s new policy appears to be one of toddling to¬ 
ward restraint — especially with President Reagan’s 
spokesmen sternly warning that the Administration does 
not wish to see higher interest rates, and Indeed wants 
them lower. 

A major reason for the Administration’s ardent 
coaching — besides its obvious concern about the 1984 
election—is its desire to see a strong revival of capital in¬ 
vestment The entire advance advertising of the Reagan 
economic program was that big, so-called supply-side tax 
cuts would revive capital spending in new plant and equip¬ 
ment and thereby strengthen national productivity, 
create jobs, strengthen the rate ol economic growth and 
increase American competitiveness in the world. 

Thus for that revival has not happened. Business ex¬ 
penditures on new plant and equipment peaked at an an¬ 
nual rate of $328 billion in the third quarter of 1961 and 
have since fallen to $302 billion in the second quarter of 
fids year. A modest revival of capital spending is ex¬ 
pected in the second half of the year, but a climb in inter¬ 
est raxes could nip it in the bud. 

Furthermore, rising interest rates mean a strength¬ 
ening dollar .which in turn makes American exports more 
costly and imports cheaper. The United States trade bal¬ 
ance is already in deep deficit, with imports expected to 
exceed exports this year by $60 billion- The United States 
economy is recovering faster than foreign economies, and 
an overly strong dollar would jeopardize the Administra¬ 
tion’s hopes of regaining a larger American share of the 
worldmarketandweighdowntherecovery. ... 

Rising 'military expenditures, rising Social Security 
--and other transfer pa y me n ts, lower taxes-and huge 
budget deficits have all served to buoy the United States 
economy in face of strong downward pressures resulting 
from the tight-money policies that broke the back of infla¬ 
tion. But those sustaining factors during the slump 
threaten to drag down the economy during the expansion. 

The Federal Reserve chairman, now commonly 
called the second most powerful man in the nation, does 
not have the power to affect the crucial military, social 
and fiscal decisions All he can do is gently lecture, as he 
sought to do once more last week. But however skinful 
and cautious he may be In conducting monetary policy, 
that’s no longer where the critical action is. 
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In Summary _ 

Could This Be 
The Start of 
Something Big? 

In the absence of solid achieve-, 
ment, the atmospherics of East-West 
relations can assume a curious im¬ 
portance. Is the barometer really ris¬ 
ing? Western leaders last week 
weighed whether minor Soviet con¬ 
cessions on arms control and human 
rights could signal something major. 

At the long-deadlocked Madrid con¬ 
ference mi European security and 
cooperation, the Russians withdrew 
some stubborn obstacles to compro¬ 
mise. American officials thereupon 
formally accepted an agreement that 
may bring the three-year conference 
to a dose this week (H objections by 
Malta can be finessed) and open the 
way for Soviet Foreign Minister An¬ 
drei A. Gromyko to meet with Secre¬ 
tary ot State George P. Shultz. ' 

They would have met anyway at 
the United Nations in September but 
dplomatie weathermen tested the 
wind for portents of a get-together of 
their bosses. President Reagan and 
Yurt V. Andropov. 

•• The Madrid package included pri¬ 
vate Soviet promises to let some dis¬ 
sidents (but not international figures 
such as Andrei D. Sakharov and 
Anatoly B. Sbcfcaraasky or Yuri 
Orlov, a founder of a committee to 
monitor Soviet compliance with the 
197S Helsinki agreement, who Is on 
burner strike. In a labor camp) emi¬ 
grate this year. It came too late for 
Viktor TomacWnsky. who had had 
the temerity to bring -a lawsuit 


against fire K.G.B. He died in prison 
of pneumonia last week. Tire agree¬ 
ment also provided fora followup in¬ 
ternational meeting on emigration 
and reuniting families to be held in 
1986; emigration of Soviet Jews has 
been reduced to a 13-year low. But 
last week remaining members of a 
Pentecostal group that had camped 
in the American Embassy received 
their exit visas. 

The Russians and their Polish 
allies also agreed to add the “right of 
workers freely to establish and join 
trade unions” to the much-violated 
list of human rights provisions the 
Kremlin accepted at Helsinki in 197S. 

In addition, the Soviet Union 
agreed to an agenda item at another 
followup con fe re n ce, on giving ad¬ 
vance notice of military maneuvers 
planned from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Ural Mountains — widening the 
zone in which Moscow would have to 
give such notices. 

About the same time, at the strate¬ 
gic arms negotiations in Geneva, the 
Russians proposed new ceilings on 
nuclear weapons — lower than the 
(unratified) 1979 SALT II levels but 
leaving intact the Soviet panoply of 
land-based multiple-warhead mis¬ 
siles that Washington wants to re¬ 
duce sharply. “A step in the right di¬ 
rection.'' said a senior State Depart¬ 
ment official, “a little momentum. 
Maybe." Mr. Reagan in his national 
radio address yesterday reiterated 
his willingness to consider “any seri¬ 
ous Soviet counter-offer.” 

The new Soviet proposal fleshed, 
out Moscow's earlier call Tor a ceiling 
of 1.800 delivery vehicles — m i ssi le s 
and bombers— for each side. It set 


sublimits, notably L200 for multiple- 
warhead missiles to be based on land 
or submarines plus strategic bomb¬ 
ers carrying cruise missiles. Moscow 
no longer insists on banning cruise. 

Some Washington officials, how-' 
ever, saw the various Russian moves 
as merely ploys to soften world opin¬ 
ion and, specifically, to encourage 
West European opposition to installa¬ 
tion of cruise and Pershing 2 medi¬ 
um-range missiles later this year. 

Bracing for expected protests in 
West Germany, Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's Government last week pro¬ 
posed a statute making it a criminal 
offense to disobey police orders to 
leave a violent demonstratkn. Tire 
measure, which requires parliamen- 
try approval, was assailed as an in¬ 
fringement of freedom of expression 
by fire president of the West German 
Federal law courts. 


Enlarging the 
U.S Arsenal 

Exercise in futility or no. Senators 
opposed to the 19-warhead MX mis¬ 
sile last week tried to make their own 
mega point with slow down tacti cs, 
provoking a rare Saturday session. 

. In fire end, fire Senate seems likely 
to brush aside the objections and vote 
for spending $4.5 billion on the mis¬ 
sile, which the Air Force hopes to 
begin lowering into reinforced silos 
by 1986. But opponents — inc l udi n g 
Democrat Gary Hart of Calarado — 
said extended debate was needed to 
make clear why going ahead was a 
mistake. He said it would do nothing 
less than “radically change our world 
and place at risk the very future of 
civilization.” Defenders said reject¬ 
ing MX wouid deprive the Adminis¬ 
tration of a vital arms-taDc bargain¬ 
ing chip. And besides, said Ted Ste¬ 
vens of Alaska, the No. 2 Senate Re¬ 
publican, Mr. Hart, a conterrier for 
his party’s Presidential nomination. 


was “grandstanding for weekend 
publicity.” A House vote on the MX is 
possible this week, and there the mis¬ 
sile probably will face heavier going. 

Earlier in the Senate’s considera¬ 
tion of the Pentagon’s $200 billion fis¬ 
cal 1984auth o rization, other weapons 
attracted considerable flak. With 
Vice President Bush breaking a tie, 
the Senate approved, 50 to 49, produc¬ 
tion of a new nerve-gas weapon lor 
fire first time since I9G9, when Presi¬ 
dent Nixon ordered a unilateral bah 
to production. Opponents said resum¬ 
ing production — in this case for bi¬ 
nary bombs or artillery shells — 
would mark a dangerous escalation 
of the arms race. But supporters 
maintained the Soviet Union wouldn’t 
be inclined to reduce its stockpile un¬ 
less the American arsenal was 
primed. Nerve gas production is (me 
of many matters to be sorted out in a 
House-Senate conference; the House 
last month voted to kill the program. 

A proposal guaranteeing that pur¬ 
chases of the B-l bomber — which 
was shot down by the Carter Admin¬ 


istration and then resurrected by the 
Reagan White House — would con¬ 
fine through 1986 was approved two to 
one. And, over tbe Pentarefe’s objec¬ 
tions, the Senate voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly to establish an independent of¬ 
fice to monitor the armed forces’ 
weapons testing. Earlier in the week, 
a study revealed that the military 
had paid excessively high prices for 
certain spare parts. Over a three- 
year period, according to the Defense 
Department’s inspector general, 
“over 4,000 spare parts increased in 
price over 500 percent.” Deputy De¬ 
fense - Secretary Paul Thayer con¬ 
ceded that the Pentagon was afflicted 
with a degree of “waste and abuse” 
but promised fast improvement. 

U.S. and Greece 
Settle on Bases 

Washington and Athens shook 
bands last week 00 an agreement ex¬ 
tending the American military pres¬ 
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Inside and out, pressures 
on Nicaragua are rising 
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ence in Greece for at least another 
five years. Differences in interpreta¬ 
tion made it sound like eafch side got 
more than the other side said it gave. 

Socialist Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreou, who campaigned in 1981 
that he would end the “strictly coloni¬ 
al” arrangement under which the 
United Suites has maintained bases 
in Greece since 1953, said he had done 
just that. He spoke as if there were no 
question about the Americans pack¬ 
ing up in 1988. Describing the agree¬ 
ment as “a timetable for the with¬ 
drawal of the bases,” he said they 
would be dismantled within 17 
months after the five years were up. 

Such rhetoric could have been 
mainly for local consumption, and 
that seemed to be the spirit in which 
the State Department took it. United 
Slates officials said the deal did not 
call for an automatic end to fire 
American presence in five years, and 
there were strong hints that Washing¬ 
ton expects to maintain Greek bases 
for the foreseeable future, renegoti¬ 
ating the terms when necessary. 

A leader of the Greek Communist 
' Party, which had pressured Mr. 
Papandreou to take a harder line in 
the negotiations, suggested that 
Washington might opr irs way. 

Mr. Papandreou was reportedly at 
odds with the State Department in bis 
interpretation of another detail, say¬ 
ing the United States had committed 
itself to maintaining a 7-to-I0 ratio In 
■ Greek and Turkish military aid. 
Washington said there was no such 
commitment, but the Reagan Admin- 
istralioi. has asked that military aid 
to Greece for fiscal 1984 be increased 
from $280 million to 3500 million, a 
figure roughly in line with that ratio. 
The bases at stake include four major 
installations and perhaps 20 smeller 
ones. The 3,700 military personnel 
stationed there perform naval sup¬ 
port, training and communications 
functoos. Details of the agreement, 
which took 10 months to negotiate, 
are to be made public next month. 
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Some Trade-Offs 
As Congress 
Tackles Budget 

Its August recess looming closer by 
the day. Congress moved in on Fed¬ 
eral spending last week. The contrast 
with the first two years of the Reagan 
Presidency, and acquiescence to the 
Administration's budget-cutting pro¬ 
gram, was marked. 

While the Pentagon preoccupied 
the Senate, the House plunged ahead 
cm social programs. The Democratic 
majority looked for ways to duck the 
"big spender” label as it sought capi¬ 
tal in championing the needy; the Re¬ 
publican minority tried not to appear 
heartless or insensitive, and mem¬ 
bers of both parties crossed the aisle. 

On public works jobs, a sizable Re¬ 
publican group lent support to a near- 
unanimous Democratic bloc in a 306- 
to-113 vote to give local governments 
$425 milli on a year for three years to 
help high unemployment communi¬ 
ties. Though President Reagan op¬ 
poses the bill, it gives Congressmen 
who support it a highly visible 
demonstration of their concern for 
shaky home districts. On bousing, 
however, the Democrats bowed to the 
Republicans, cutting to $15.6 billion a 
$23.6 billion bill that would put Wash¬ 
ington back in the business of build¬ 
ing bousing for the poor. 

On the veto front, all was quiet but 
ominous. As expected. Mr. Reagan 
signed the three appropriations bills 
for 1984 to reach his desk so far. But 
they were designed to avoid rejection 
of Mils that don’t pass the President’s 
budget muster. Late in the week, two 
House Democrats joined 144 House 
Republicans in pledging by letter to 
support the President in containing 
"massive increases” in spending. 
That makes 146, exactly the number 
needed to sustain a veto in the House. 

A Harvest 
Of Bromides 

A John Deere tractor isn’t assem¬ 
bled by committee and neither, it 
seems, can be national farm policy. 
Last week, 75 farmers and agribusi¬ 
ness leaders met in Washington, at 
the invitation of the Department of 
Agriculture, and in two -days- of 
closed-door talks couldn’t agree on 
how to fix up farm policy. 

Not surprisingly, most farmers at 
the meeting were said to have sup¬ 
ported programs that would permit 
them to produce and sell as much or 
as little as they liked — but with the 
Government standing by to rush to 
their rescue whenever the going got 
rough- And there was steadfast sup¬ 
port for expanding farm exports — 
but little advice on how a dramatic 
expansion could be undertaken with¬ 
out increasing the Government’s ex¬ 
pensive export subsidies and risking 
trade wars with its allies. 

So why hold the conference in the 
first place? There was some specula¬ 
tion that the Administration saw a 
chance to deflect criticism of Agri¬ 
culture Secretary John R. Block 
while demonstrating that nobody else 
can come up with anything better. 
Many of the Government’s current 
policies are set by the Farm Act of 
1981 that that expires at the end of 
next year, a measure that is responsi¬ 
ble for what Mr. Block called “inde¬ 
fensible” outlays. 

Politics as Usual 
At the N.A.A.C.P. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is 
the largest and most venerable of 
dvil rights organizations. And per¬ 
haps because of its age as much as 
because of inhospitable times, it has 
been rent by internal bickering and 
dismissive attacks. 

Both were manifest last week dur¬ 
ing for the organization’s 74th na¬ 
tional convention. So was another im¬ 
portant fact of the association’s long 
life. Most of its more than 300,000 
members are traditionalists and con¬ 
sequently they tend to vote. 



Benjamin L. Hooks speaking in New 
Orleans last week. 


Kenneth B. Clark, the black sodal 
scientist, might describe the 
N.A.A.C.P. "on the verge of total con¬ 
temporary irrelevance.” as he did on 
the Op-Ed Page of The New York 
Times on Thursday. And the Rev. 
Jesse L. Jackson, who has been teas¬ 
ing political leaders with talk of a 
black Presidential candidacy, was 
not invited to speak in the New Or¬ 
leans Exhibition Center. 

But five of the six declared Demo¬ 
cratic candidates showed up to ap¬ 
peal for support. So did Vice Presi¬ 
dent George Bush, to press the Rea¬ 
gan Administration’s contention that 
it is sensitive to the concerns of 
blacks. Predictably, the 3.000 dele¬ 
gates displayed the most exhuberant 
affection for former Vice President 
Walter F. Mondale, who is consid¬ 
ered a long-time friend of the cause, 
and the most hostility—extending to 
hisses and boos—to Mr. Bush. 

As for the internal politics that Mr. 
Clark last week characterized as 
“beyend embarrassment,'' the latest 
chapter read like this. A committee 
of the board of directors, appointed to 
investigate charges of mismanage¬ 
ment brought by the chairman, Mar¬ 
garet Bush Wilson, against the execu¬ 
tive director, Benjamin L. Hooks, 
delivered itself of a report. It sup¬ 
ported Mr. Hooks and repudiated 
Mrs. Wilson. Mrs. Wilson was 
stripped of her powers in June, after 
suspending and then reinstating Mr. 
Hooks. The report, she said last 
week, was “prepared by Mr. Hooks 
and his people”; board members 
said the committee was selected by 
her, before the suspension. 

Sex, Ethics 
And Congress 

Charges that sexual improprieties 
are rampant on Capitol Hill were 
found to be groundless, but the House 
Ethics Committee — in a report last 
week on its year-long investigation— 
said that two members of the House 
had had sexual relationships with 
teen-age Congressional messengers. 

The committee said that Illinois 
Republican Daniel B. Crane had an 
affair with a 17-year-old female page 
three years ago and that, 10 years 
ago, Massachusetts Democrat Gerry 
E. Studds had a relationship with a 
17-ye^r-old male page and also had 
' made advances" to two other male 
pages. The panel said the misconduct 
"were isolated instances, not typical 
of- members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives or of its employees.” 

The Congressmen admitted the 
charges were true and said they 
wouldn’t contest the recommended 
punishment, a formal reprimand. 

"I’m human and in no way did I 
violate my oath of office,” Mr. Crane 
said in a statement. “I only hope my 
wife and children will forgive me." 
Mr. Studds, in a dramatic floor 
speech, acknowledged that he was a 
homosexual. "It is not a simple task 
for any of us to meet adequately the 
• obligations of either public or private 
life, Tet -alone both,” he said. "But 
these challenges are made substan¬ 
tially more complex when one is, as 
am I, both an elected public official 
and gay." Mr. Studds, a liberal who 
was first elected from bis Cape Cod 
district in 1972, said “of course” he 
intended to serve out his term in Con¬ 
gress. 

Yesterday, the staff of Mr. Crane, a 
staunch conservative who narrowly 
won his third term last foil, said he 
planned to run again. 

The committee also said that 
James C. Howarth, a supervisor of 
House pages, “engaged in a sexual 
relationship with a 17-year-old fe¬ 
male in 1980” and had purchased co¬ 
caine in a Democratic cloakroom. 
Unlike Mr. Studds and Mr. Crane, 
Mr. Howarth didn’t waive his right to 
a public hearing. A committee 
spokesman said other drug-related 
charges were still being investigated. 

Rising Trust 

In Government 

The struggles over racial integra¬ 
tion and the Watergate scandal are 
widely regarded as among the trau¬ 
matic events of the last two decades 
that made public regard'for the Fed¬ 
eral Government drop to rock-bot¬ 
tom. But now, researchers say, 
Americans are discemibly more in¬ 
clined to have confidence in their 
public institutions and the bureau- 
. crats who toil therein. 

According to a national survey 
taken last year by the Institute for So¬ 
cial Research at the University of 
Michigan, 33 percent of those polled 
said they believe that Washington 
can be trusted to do what is right 
“just about always” or "most of the 
time.” That’s still for short of the 76 
percent score the Government drew 
in 1964, but a significant increase 
over 1980’s survey, when only 25 per¬ 
cent gave a thumbs-up. 

"The American public remains 
predominantly negative toward gov^~ 
erament and public officials,” said, 
Arthur H. Miller, an associate profes¬ 
sor of political science at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, “but the shift to¬ 
ward a more positive attitude is his¬ 
torically and politically important.” 

-—- : - : — 

Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


White House Denied a Surge of Activity Last Week Was PoMcal 


Civil Rights Moves Are Faintly Praised 


ByROBERTPEAR 


WASHINGTON — Not since Congress passed 
the Fair Housing Act of 1968. six days after the 
killing of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., has 
the capital seen such a flurry of official civil 
rights activity. 

The Reagan Administration last week filed its 
first school desegregation suit, against the State 
of Alabama, and sent draft legislation to Congress 
to strengthen enforcement of the bousing law. 
President Reagan's three nominees to the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights stressed their 
concern for blacks, women and Hispanic Ameri¬ 
cans as they went through rigorous questioning at 
a Senate confirmation hearing. The Justice De- 
. part mem asked a Federal court to enforce the 
Voting Rights Act in two counties of Mississippi. 
And Mr. Reagan signed an executive order re¬ 
quiring Federal agencies to give greater attention 
to minority businesses in awarding contracts. 

William Bradford Reynolds, the Assistant At¬ 
torney General for civil rights, just back from a 
tour of the Mississippi Delta, denied that the 
moves bad been "orchestrated,” and Attorney 
General Wiliam French Smith said any sugges¬ 
tion of a political motive was "totally unwarrant¬ 
ed.” But as serious planning for a possible re-elec¬ 
tion bid got under way last week, White House of¬ 
ficials went out of their way to emphasize the 
President’s long-standing civil rights commit¬ 
ment. To many observers, it appeared that poli¬ 
tics was galvanizing the President to do what he 
might not have done for the sake of principle. 

Senator Howard M. Metzenbaum, Democrat of 
Ohio, described the initiatives as "tokenism.” 
Ralph G. Neas, executive director of the Leader¬ 
ship Conference on Civil Rights, a coalition of 165 
national organizations, said the Administration’s 
civil rights record had been “abysmal.” The Con¬ 
gressional Black Caucus called it "abominable.” 
Senator Patrick J. Leahy, Democrat of Vermont, 
said the activity prior to the bearing on the civil 
rights commission nominees reminded him of (he 
way in which the Administration had floated arms 
control proposals while lobbying for Senate con¬ 
firmation of Kenneth L. Adelman as director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Some conservatives doubt whether the civil 
rights strategy will work. Howard Phillips, chair¬ 
man of the Conservative Caucus, said: “The Ad¬ 
ministration is trying to appease the liberal 
Democratic black leadership by accepting their 
premises and arguing about the details. But 
there’s no way the President is going to be able to 
out-promise Walter Mondale or John Glenn. He 


should be going on the offensive to se¬ 
cure the support of the black middle 
class, which is essentially conserva¬ 
tive on issues such as crime, abortion 
and national defense.” 

Senator Bah Dole, Republican of 
Kansas, said it was frustrating for 
Republican supporters of civil rights 
to see the President subjected to a 
"daily avalanche” of criticism. On 
che whole, many Republicans 
seemed to be saying that Mr. Rea¬ 
gan’s motives were less Important 
than the result; support for civil 
rights. But Democrats were skepti¬ 
cal. They said the credentials of the 
Civil Rights Commission nominees— 
all Democrats—were less important 
than the dangerous precedent Mr. 

Reagan would establish by dismiss- 
mg the incumbents simply because 
be disliked their views. Democratic 
senators on the Judiciary Committee 
forced postponement of a confirma¬ 
tion vote until September. 

William L. Taylor, a former staff 
director of the commission, called 
the Reagan initiatives "an extraordi¬ 
nary public relations offensive” and 

said, "It doesn't- have any real sub- _ 

stance so far as I can tell.” But, he 
added, it was helpful to civil rights 
groups to have the Administration acknowledge 
the need for a stronger fair housing law. “It en¬ 
hances our chances in Congress,” he said. 

The bousing debate now moves to the question 
of remedies. Civil rights groups want a system of 
administrative law judges, who they say could de¬ 
cide cases much more swiftly than .regular Fed¬ 
eral judges. President Reagan and the National 
Association of Realtors say that Federal Courts 
are the proper tribunal. Thomas Atkins, general 
counsel of the National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People, called the Adminis¬ 
tration's approach to school desegregation reluc¬ 
tant and ineffective. The Justice Department, he 
said, had been under a court order to take action 
on the Alabama case. In cases where the Adminis¬ 
tration is not under court order, lawyers noted, it 
prefers voluntary school desegregation plans, as 
in Chicago. 

Administration officials sometimes imply that 
their only major disagreement -with dvil rights 
groups is over the use of quotas and busing to 
overcome the effects of discrimination in employ¬ 
ment and education. But Hyman Bookbinder of 
the American Jewish Committee, a firm opponent 



Students on the c ampu s of the University of Alabama ha 

Tuscaloosa lest week . 


of quotas, said there was "a very broadly held 
perception that this Administration and ads De¬ 
partment of Justice are seeking to roll back the 
dvil rights progress of the last 20 years.” 

Public opinion polls show that Mr. Reagan has 
little support among blacks, and Administration 
officials express little hope of winning more. 
Frank R. Parker of the Lawyers’ Committee for 
Civil Rights Under Law said be saw the Presi¬ 
dent’s civil rights overtures as "an effort to con¬ 
vince white middle-class voters who believe in ra¬ 
cial equality that the Administration believes in 
enforcing the law.” Others said the strategy ap¬ 
peared designed to counteract a perception that 
the Administration’s programs were unfair to mi¬ 
norities and the poor. * 

The White House may have thus conduded that 
support for dvil rights is good politics — that mi¬ 
nority rights have majority support. But Mr. Rea¬ 
gan must walk a fine line. He must appear inter¬ 
ested in enforcing the dvil rights laws. But if he 
appears too zealous, according to observers at 
both ads of the political spectrum, he could 
easily alienate some of his conservative constitu¬ 
ency. 


Some Democrats Say Debate Inquiry Detracts From Real Issues’ 
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Leaders W atch W arily as 
Albosta Presses Forward 


By MARTIN TOLCHIN 


WASHINGTON — “I just don’t see it as any 
clamoring issue out there,” Speaker Thomas P. 
O’Neill Jr. said, explaining his disdain fora House 
subcommittee’s investigation of alleged political 
espionage involving President Reagan’s aides in. 
the 1980 Presidential campaign 

The disapproval of virtually the entire House 
leadership, both Democratic and Republican, has 
failed to dim the enthusiasm of Representative 
Donald J. Albosta, a junior Michigan Democrat 
who is chairman of the Human Resources sub¬ 
committee of the Post Office and Civil Service 
committee. He finds himself In the odd position of 
conducting an investigation that already has em¬ 
barrassed the President and many of his advisers, 
but is opposed by the hierarchy of his own party. 

On the Senate side. Robert C. Byrd of West Vir¬ 
ginia, the minority leader, says that he is pleased 
with the pace of the inquiries being conducted by 
the . Justice Department and the House subcom¬ 
mittee and does not believe that the Senate should 
enter the dispute. However, several Democratic 
members of the Judiciary Committee think other¬ 
wise. Senator Dennis DeConcmi of Arizona said he 
would introduce legislation, calling for the ap¬ 
pointment of a special prosecutor. 

Congressional Republican leaders understand¬ 
ably regard the allegations as much ado about 
nothing. But it is the opposition of Democratic 
Congressional leaders that has surprised many in 
Washington. Democrats might be expected to be 
ecstatic over the opportunity to embarrass the 
Reagan White House. Many of President Rea¬ 
gan’s top aides were involved in the campaign and 
have acknowledged use of the documents, alleged 
to have been obtained from the Carter White 
House to prepare Mr. Reagan for a debate. For¬ 
mer President Carter himself, in his first substan¬ 
tive comment of matter, last week said the 


papers revealed the "essense of our campaig n ” 

As he tells it, Mr. Albosta made the decision to 
launch his inquiry independently, at the sugges¬ 
tion of his subcommittee staff. Mr. Albosta, who 
has made headlines almost daily, was a hero in 
the July 4th parade in Traverse City, where con¬ 
stituents called out, "Keep ’em clean, Don.” 

Except for tme misstep, be has conducted the in¬ 
vestigation with considerable caution. "I think 
he’s approaching it in a rational; calm and orderly 
way,” said Representative Thomas S. Foley, 
Democrat of Washington, the Majority Whip. Mr. 
Albosta’s intention of appointing a special coun¬ 
sel, and the quality of his small staff, have allayed 

some Democratic fears. Had the Democratic 
leaders insisted, it is fair to say that Mr. Albosta 
would have found himself stripped of jurisdiction, 
staff and funds. Instead, the investigation contin¬ 
ues, but on sufferance. Mr. O’Neill no less titan 
Mr. Reagan doesn’t want to be placed in the posi¬ 
tion of quashing an inquiry. But the House Demo¬ 
cratic leaders want to place considerable distance 
between themselves and Mr. Albosta’s undertak¬ 
ing. Last week, Mr. O'Neill suggested that if an in- 
quiry is to continue, it should be shifted to House 
Judiciary. 

The House leadership is uneasy about Mr. Al¬ 
bosta on several grounds. As a third-term mem¬ 
ber, he is considered untested. Senior Democrats 
also raise questions about his pest campaign tac¬ 
tics and financing, issues on which he could be 
vulnerable. When Mr. Albosta suggested that sex 
may have been involved in the acquisition of Car¬ 
ter campaign documents, several- House leaders 
feared that the investigation was in the hands of 
someone who would discredit the House. 

But there are other reasons why the Democratic 
leadership is unenthusiastic. If no other Congres¬ 
sional pane^has leapt to the challenge, it is prob¬ 
ably because Democratic leaden believe that 
such inquiries will be widely regarded as political 
and partisan. As a result, Mr. Albosta has gone to 


some lengths to involve Republicans in the inves¬ 
tigation, and has promised to keep them fully ap¬ 
prised of developments in the case. Move serious- 
jWy, the Democratic leaders fear that the investiga¬ 
tion will turn into a sideshow, diverting attention 
from what they regard as more fundamental 
• flaws in Ronald Reagan’s Presidency. These 
focus on continuing high unemployment, and the 
Democrats’ charges that Mr. Reagan has helped 
the rich at the expense of the poor. 

Congressional Democrats succeded last year in 
setting the c a m p ai g n age n da, and making Social 
Security, unemployment and "fairness” major 
issues. They see no reason why they cannot set the 
agenda next year, and believe they have much 
stronger issues than the campaign caper. 

Representative Jim Wright, Texas Democrat, 
the Majority Leader, said, “These are not the fun¬ 
damental wrongs of the Reagan Administration.” 
House Democratic leaders also believe that a Con¬ 
gressional investigation may speed the removal 
of Reagan aides, rather than allow them to re¬ 
main a lingering embarrassment. Many rank- 
and-file House Democrats believe that the dispute 

. has the makings of “a soap opera," in the words of 
Representative Tony Coelbo, chairman of the 
: Congressional Campaign Committee. They do not 
take the matter very seriously. 

Mr. Albosta does not understand such reason¬ 
ing. "I wish I had the blessings of the Speaker," 
Mr. Albosta said, "but I know I have the majority 
of the people in the Congress. I don’t think the in¬ 
vestigation diminishes the issue of the.economy. 
It only shows that not only has the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration failed in the area of unemployment but 
they also failed in the area of ethics, if the allega¬ 
tions are true.” 

House Republicans have struck back, in what 
many Democrats believe is an effort to distract 
attention from any embarrassment. The Republi¬ 
cans have charged the Democrats with substan¬ 
tial. substantive alterations of committee 
records, including one case in which an amend¬ 
ment to an education MU was increased from 67 
words to 386 after it was approved by the Educa¬ 
tion and Labor Committee. 

The Speaker met with Mr. Albosta one night 
last week for a discussion of the investigation. 4 T 
told him, ’Don’t overstep your bounds,*" Mr.. 
O'Neill said’ What constituted ov erste pping? 
"They’d have to do something rash that I didn’t 
agree with,” he said with a grin. 
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By CHARLES MOHR 

’ Washington 

A PPROXIMATELY 120 air-launchedcruise mis¬ 
siles, armed with nuclear explosives, are 
, mounted on Air Force B-S2 bombers that stand 
kon "airstrip alert" at bases in New York and 
Michigan: Another 260 are on other planes or in storage. 
In December a minimum of 16 ground launched cruise 
. missiles are expected to be placed on launch vehicles at 
a base in Great Britain. Ultimately, thousands of the 
flying torpedoes built at a cost of several billion dollars 
are likely to be a part of the United States araenaL 

But how well do they work? In spite of some recent 
test failures and skepticism in past Congressional re¬ 
search reports, advocates of cruise missiles insist they 
dowork, but sometimes concede by no means perfectly. 

Although steadfly increasing numbers of cruise mis¬ 
siles are being issued to military units, "operational 
testing 1 ' by the actual military users of the weapons, 
rather than white-coated contractor engineers, is in¬ 
complete. Testing has been marked by some failures in 
which missiles have crashed into the desolate Smith- 
western wilderness over which the missiles had been 
programed to skim, but those failures have been fol¬ 
lowed by a string of proclaimed successes. After two 
such failures in six months, three successful flights were 
made last month. 

' A cruise missile is a small, unmanned, aircraft car¬ 
rying an explosive warhead, nuclear or conventional. 
Powered by a light turbo-fan jet engine, rather than 
rockets, it plugs along at a slow speed of less than 500 
miles an hour and at a relatively law, “terrain hugging” 
altitude. Like manned bombers, it is an "air breathing” 
vehicle. The wings are small and slender, and.it Is de¬ 
signed to crash Into its target. 

In the mid- and Iate-I970’s cruise missiles were 
often hailed as probably unstoppable wonder weapons 
and a form of technology in which the United States held 
a commanding lead over the Soviet Union. - - • 

The first batch of air launched cruise missiles. 

: loiownasALCM, have been assigned to two B-52 bomber 
wiogSj^oue 3ta£fo p$ fl .At .Qdfflgs Air Force base near 
Rome. N.Y., and the oth^r at WUrtsmith Air Force Base 
near the pteflnt-configuration, each - 

bomber— between 14 and 16 B-52*s are assigned to a 
wing — can carry 12 missiles. About 30 percent of such 
aircraft are kept ready tor takeoff within minutes. 

The General Dynamics ground-launched cruise, 
missile, or GLCM, is now a focus of a international con¬ 
troversy because it is one partof a force of 572 medium- 
range nuclear missiles which the NATO alliance intends 
to place In Europe between December of this year and 
the end of 1985. 

Cruise missiles have been a favorite of many politi¬ 
cal liberals, who tended to regard them as a relatively 
inexpensive substitute for new manned bombers such as 
the B-l and as less destabilzlng to arms control than 
such ballistic missiles as the MX. Today there is a tend¬ 
ency among many authorities to agree, albeit grudg¬ 
ingly in some cases, that cruise missiles should be 
viewed in a somewhat less flattering light. Some of these 
experts agree that: 

• The massive air defense forces of the Soviet Union 
already are capable of shooting down at least some of 
the slow, straight-flying cruise missiles with missiles 
and guns. How serious such attrition might be is clouded 
by secrecy and military uncertainty. 

• A far graver threat will emerge as Soviet "look 
down-shoot down" radar and interceptor aircraft im¬ 
prove, and especially if the Soviets achieve the ability to 
attack the carrier aircraft for out at sea before the mis¬ 
siles have been launched. 

• Cruise missiles are not suitable for use against a 
number of important nuclear targets In the Soviet 
Union, including some of the most "high value” targets 


that are already heavily defended. 

• The missiles are now underpowered and incapa¬ 
ble of ideal flight performance, lowering their chances 

. of survival and the ability to strike targets accurately. 

Questions About ReOablifty 

• For safety and economic reasons, the missiles 
must be kept in "dormant" storage for nearly three 
years without periodic test starting of engines or me¬ 
chanical maintwiana*, which leaves some doubts as to 
reliability- The puwerplant of a cruise missile Es a smalt 
jet engine, of the turbo fan variety. Ordinarily, such en¬ 
gines would be started and run approximately every 30 
days and wouldundergo detailed maintenance, even if 
they were not being flown regularly. However, regula¬ 
tions forbid starting (he en gmes unless the nuclear war¬ 
head within the fuselage is first deactivated. To deacti¬ 
vate the warheads would be both cumbersome and very 
expensive, according to experts. For that reason, an en¬ 
gineering requirement for the ALCM was that it should 
be able to go 30 months without main tenance and to un¬ 
dergo repeated cycles of 90 day periods attached to a 
bomber, followed by AOdays in storage. 

• Parts of the Soviet Union, including areas of Euro¬ 
pean RusSia. are difficult terrain for the complex guid¬ 
ance mechanism which is meant to keep cruise missiles 
from losing their way. The "terrain contour matching" 
guidance technology involves a computer carrying digi¬ 
tized radar "maps” and a radar altimeter that periodi¬ 
cally compares the terrain below with the maps. Two or 
three years.ago considerable concern arose about a 
problem called “seasonal variation." During the aver¬ 
age period of 120 days a year that northern Russia is cov¬ 
ered with snow and during warm weather periods when 
. trees have heavy foliage, would the radar altimeter 
would take misleading readings? Pentagon officials 
said that more recent tests od manned aircraft have 
shown that seasonal variation is not a serious problem. 
A military analyst who asked to remain anonymous 
strongly disagreed, predicting that a series of tests in 
Alberta over similar terrain, to which Canada agreed 
formally last week, would prove heavy snow a problem. 
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Black Star/Bantu J. Kohojan 

Air-launched c r u i se missfles mounted on an Air Force 

B-52 bomber in flight. 


The Defense Department itself has also contributed 
to more critical scrutiny of the several cruise missile 
weapons programs. The Pentagon, which once planned 
to buy as many as 4£00 air launched cruise miss iles 
from Boeing, earlier this year curtailed purchases and 
wants to end the program In the next fiscal year with a 
total inventory of only 1,715- 

Air Force officials have denied that the purchase of 
conventional Boeing cruise missies is being terminated 
because of an increase in the threat posed by Soviet air 
defenses. Sources in Congress, however, said that they 
were informed that such concern about improving 
Soviet shoot-down ability was one reason. 

A contract for a "stealth" or advanced cruise mis¬ 
sile. meant to be less visible to hostile radars, went to 
General Dynamics. A Defense Department official said 




that the main reason for shifting to an advanced, or 
"stealth," cruise missile program is a hope that such 
missiles will be able to fly higher than the present ALCM 
without being detected. This would increase the missile 
range and permit the cruise missiles to be launched far¬ 
ther from Soviet territory. However, last year General 
Dynamics, which already makes a whole family of 
ground and ship launched missiles, was threatened with 
loss of those contracts for what an admiral described as 
u n sa ti sfactory quality control of the product. The Penta¬ 
gon reported to Congress this spring that General Dy¬ 
namics had incurred a substantial jump in the pro¬ 
gram's costs. 


A Synergistic Wonder? 


Defenders of the missiles contend that solutions 
have been or will be found and that in any event, the 
problems don’t add up to failure. They also argue that 
the missiles should be seen as "synergistic" compo¬ 
nents of a complex, integrated strategic nuclear force to 
deter Soviet threats. 

When the original B-l bomber program was can¬ 
celled by President Carter in 1977, many analysts frit 
that cruise missiles mounted an B-52’s would be an ade¬ 
quate substitute for a. new generation of manned bomb¬ 
er. But since then Strategic Air Command doctrine has 
become something called “shoot and penetrate." Bomb¬ 
ers would launch cruise missiles and then follow them' in 
to attack targets with short range rocket missiles anri 
gravity bombs. Because bombers have more space and 
carrying capacity for electronic counter-measures, they 
may be superior in penetration despite their greater 
size. "The cruise missile is not a substitute for the B-l," 
said Anthony Battista, a senior staff aide of the House 
Armed Services Committee, “but a valuable adjunct to 
tt, especially for secondary targets. It can't hit all tar¬ 
gets, but taken as a mix the bomber and the missile do a 
pretty good job.” 

Cruise missiles boosters also argue that, even if de¬ 
fenses against individual missiles are emerging, such 
defenses can still be saturated by salvos of hundreds or 
thousands of missiles. According to still another argu¬ 
ment, a reliable defense would cost the Soviet Union $50 
to $100 billion and divert attention and resources from 
other military efforts. “We'd rather see them spend bil¬ 
lions on defense than on a new offensive system aimed at 
us,” said Air Force Col- Anthony Orlando, a cntise pro¬ 
gram official. 



Meanwhile, Back at the Bargaining Table . . . 


Itttad Piwi Uanitaal 

Cruise missiles under B-52 at Grlffiss Air Force Base. 


Washington 

■MHERE is little agreement an what can or should be 
■ done about cruise missiles in the Sovietr American 
' ■ arms talks now under way in Geneva. Moscow's 
aim has been to limit the numbers and range of cruise 
missiles in order to minimize the American lead in tins 
technology. The Reagan Administration wants as few 
restrictions as possible. 

Cruise m issi l es are difficult to locate, which at once 
renders them highly survivable — something good for 
arms control — and relatively unverifiable—something 
bad for arms control. Because they are bard to hit. Mos¬ 
cow would have to assume that even after a first strike, 
American cruise missiles would be poised to retaliate. 

A virtue of cruise missiles to advocates is that they 
are not first strike weapons; they would take several 
hours to arrive at a target deep in Soviet territory. This 
is a point frequently made by American negotiators. 

Bur Soviet negotiators — along with a number of 
American arms control experts — main tain that pre¬ 
cisely because the cruise missile is small and highly mo¬ 
bile, it is difficult to count and reduce in an arms treaty. 

In the strategic arms reductions talks dealing with 
intercontinental-range, weapons, Moscow proposes that 
each side have do more than 120 long-range bombers 
carrying cruise missiles, and that each bomber carry no 
more than a certain number of cruise missiles. For the 
moment, the Reagan Administration is trying to tie dis¬ 


cussions of this subject to Soviet promises to reduce 
their large land-based missiles. Even if ultimately 
agreed upon, it will be difficult to assure that only 120 
aircraft win be capable of carrying these missiles, and 
more arduous still to count the number of cruise mis¬ 
siles on each bomber. 

In the related talks on medium-range missiles, Mos¬ 
cow proposes that neither side be allowed to deploy 
ground- or sea-launched cruise missiles with ranges be¬ 
yond 360 miles. The American side protests the prob¬ 
lems of checking whether any given missile has the fuel 
and capacity to exceed that range, and it will not agree 
to range limits. • 

But more basically. Washington demands that it be 
permitted to deploy a certain number of ground- 
launched cruise missiles t— along with Pershing 2 ballis¬ 
tic missiles—equal to the number of Soviet SS-20 ballis¬ 
tic missile warheads. As for ship-launched and subma¬ 
rine-launched cruise missfles. Washington opposes any 
restrictions. 

The cruise missil e is yet another of those strategic 
weapons that (me side is plowing ahead with because it 
has the technological lead, and the other side is resisting 
because It is behind. Many fear this could turn out to be 
like the situation in the early 1970’s, when the United 
States had the lead in missiles with multiple warheads,, 
but the Soviets caught up and the new technology came 
back to haunt America. — LESLIE H- GELB 



As Democrats Met Last Week, Jackson Got More Attention in the Wings Than Some Got on Stage 


Candidates Begin Sprint for Campaign Funds 


By HOWELL RAINES 

DETROIT — The Democratic National Committee 
held Its Issues forum for Presidential candidates in a 
downtown hotel here last week. But another event that re¬ 
vealed a great deal about the Democrats’ contest took 
place a few miles away, at the Little Rock Missionary 
Baptist Church. There, on Thursday night, the choir of the 
black church sang "Sign Me Up," a spiritual with voter- 
registration overtones, and the minister greeted the Rev. 
JcsmL. Jackson with a shout of "Run, Jesse, run,” 

Mr. Jackson had a grand time encouraging the guess¬ 
ing game over whether he will turn his voter-registration 
crusade into a full-fledged co n vention ca n di d acy. The 
black minister from. Chicago reminded the committee 
that he is already running third In many public oplnlcm 
polls behind former Vice President Walter F. Mondale 
and Senator John Glenn of Ohio. That means, be said, that 
even without a formal announcement, , he has "greater 
market appeal" than Senators Alan Cranston of Califor¬ 
nia, Ernest F.Hrilinga of South Carolina and Gary Hart of 
Colorado and fanner Governor Reubta Askew of Florida, 
On the surface, the Democrats were cheerful about 
letting Rev. Jackson use their founday meeting as a stage 


to generate suspense. Behind the scenes, there was plenty 
of speculation about how badly Us candidacy m ight hurt 
Mr. Mondale, who is counting on heavy minority support. 
In the Mondale camp, there has been plenty of activity. 
Recently hisstaff, and twice Mr. Mondale himself, have 
been meeting with Mr. Jackson, explaining party rules 
and talking through his reasons for wanting to run — but 
not. It was hastily added, trying to discourage him. 

The six announced candidates have other worries too. 
They know, for example, they face the chore of slogging 
through the dog days of summer despite the indifference 
of the vacationing public, trying to raise as much money 
as possible before the New Jersey straw poll September 
12-13 ushers in an unremitting grind that will extend into 
the 1984 primaries. Mr. Mandate has been particularly 
busy and successful at f u ndraising, piling up a $2 million 
stockpile. Many Democratic strategists believe that cash 
cm hand, particularly if saved for advertising, could be a 
big factor in the winnowing process in March, when a 
number of important primaries come close together. 

For Mr. Mondale and Mr. Glenn, other kinds of test¬ 
ing are going on as well. Mr. Mondale seems to be emerg¬ 
ing from a bad period in which Mr. Gletm polled even with 
him in the polls and Mr. Cranston beat him hi the Wiscon¬ 
sin straw poll. That fed the feeling be had shaky support 


among party activists and the public was looking for a 
fresher face. In responding to these developments, be ex¬ 
hibited a peevish streak that added to his difficulties. 

But Mr. Mondale seems to have regained his humor 
and some momentum among party activists, and it seems 
to be Mr. Glenn’s turn to take the pressure. He had an 
easy ride through the spring, gaining in the polls while 
avoiding the campaign fray. But now his skills as a major 
candidate are getting closer scrutiny. Mondale advisers 
have long contended privately that Mr. Glenn will not be 
able “ to breathe at high altitude," as they put it. 

Moving In on a Two-Way Race 

In fact, he got bad reviews from Democratic House 
mem bers after a dosed-door political meeting in Wash¬ 
ington last week. In Detroit, a question on what he would 
do in his first hundred days seemed to catch him unpre¬ 
pared. In general, however, his speaking style has im¬ 
proved, and his advisers believe that grassroots voters 
are less concerned than the capital’s political community 
over fine-tuned answers on policy. 

The other four announced candidates now find them¬ 
selves struggling against a general consensus that the 
party has a two-way race. Mr. Askew, looking for a su r- 
prise showing in Iowa’s caucuses, has bees quietly work¬ 
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ing among Catholic voters who share his misgivings about 
abortion. Mr. Hart skipped the issues forum in Detroit to 
filibuster against the MX missile, part of a bold-stroke 
plan with which his advisers hope to invigorate a cam¬ 
paign that has not drawn the support they expected. Mr. 
Cranston and his staff, after malting gains on the nuclear 
freeze; seem to be taking a breather. And Mr. Hollings, 
stung last week when the National Association of Colored 
People rebuked him for what they regarded as a suspect 
commitment to dvfl rights, is still searching for a way to 
become more than an asterisk in the polls. 

All these candidates were allotted one hour in Detroit. 
Party leaders were in a quandary as to what to do about 
Mr. Jackson. Since be was trailed everywhere by televi¬ 
sion cr e w s and is demonstrably popular with black 
voters, who make up 20 percent of the Democratic elector¬ 
ate, he could hardly be ignored. So it was decreed that Mr. 
Jackson would be alloted 10 minutes cm Friday, provided 
Ha limited himself tn voter registration. 

But bis presence alone was sufficient to underscore 
questions he raises. Would a blade candidacy benefit the 
Democratic party by encouraging minority registration 
or polarize it? Would the taking of black support from Mr. 
Mondale open the way for Mr. Glenn? The Mondale peo¬ 
ple's hope that Mr. Jackson will eventually bow out and 
throw his support to them was never so clear at the Little 
Rock Missionary Baptist Church. When Mr. Jackson ar¬ 
rived, he bad two smiling escorts: John R. Reilly, the sen¬ 
ior adviser in the Mandate campaign, and Thomas Doni- 
lan r a Mondale political consultant 
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A Consensus on 
Central America 
Won’t Be Easy 

The Reagan White House and some 
critics of the President's Central 
American policy may have found a 
neutral ground. Administration offi¬ 
cials said the President would an¬ 
nounce tomorrow that he plans to ap¬ 
point a blue ribbon advisory commis¬ 
sion similar to the commissions that 
smoothed the way toward consensus 
on Social Security and nuclear mis¬ 
sile policy. The new group would 
study proposals for large-scale re¬ 
gional economic aid modeled on the 
Marshall Plan for Western Europe 
after World War II. 

Proposed last month by Senators 
Henry M. Jackson, Democrat of 
Washington, and Charles McC. Math¬ 
ias Jr., Republican of Maryland, the 
commission has won widely based bi¬ 
partisan support in Congress. Sena¬ 
tor Mathias has also asked Spanish 
Prime Minister Felipe Gonz&lez to 
marshal support in the European 
Parliament for the Contadora re¬ 
gional peace initiative sponsored by 
Colombia, Mexico, Panama and 
Venezuela. Presidents of the four 
countries were meeting this weekend 
in Canciin, Mexico. 

For the moment though, the cur¬ 
rent policy prevailed. William J. 
Casey, the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence, and other senior officials un¬ 
successfully sought a compromise to 
reverse House committee votes cut¬ 
ting off $80 million for covert action 
in Nicaragua. The House will debate 
the issue in closed session Tuesday 
and in public the following week. 

An A dminis tration task force has 
proposed increasing military aid for 
Central America by 40 percent next 
year; officials said the C.I-A. planned 
to give more financial aid to anti-San- 
dinistas along the Honduran border 
while in Costa Rica, associates of 
Eddn Pastors Gdmez, a former San- 
dinista commander, said he had re¬ 
ceived new financing from Latin 
American friends and would resume 
fighting in southern Nicaragua. 

In Salvador, where Government 
forces have claimed the offensive re¬ 
cently, the departing United States 
Ambassador, Deane R. Hinton, re¬ 
iterated his distress .with apologists. 
for rightist and leftist violence. ‘Ex¬ 
pressing his frustration at the contra-' 
ued activity of rightist death squads 
and lack of progress in punishing the 
murderers of American nuns and 
labor advisers, he said, “Killing peo¬ 
ple outside the legal process is unac¬ 
ceptable for a civilized people.’ 

Arafat Gets 
A Busy Signal 

If Yasir Arafat thought his Soviet 
friends would help him regain control 
of the divided Palestine Liberation 
Organization, he now has another 
think coming. Mr. Arafat had hoped 
to visit Moscow but last week even 
his name was absent from a state¬ 
ment issued after Foreign Minister 




French Legionnaire runs for cover 
during Beirut fighting last week. 


Andrei A. Gromyko, met with Farouk 
Kaddoumi, the Palestinians’ foreign 
affairs specialist. The communique 
simply urged the P.L.O. to 
“strengthen cooperation” with “pro¬ 
gressive” Arabs, presumably Syria. 
Heavily committed to Damascus, 
which backs the insurgents in the 
P.L.O., the Russians may fear inter¬ 
vention would weaken their already 
slender influence in the Middle East. 

In and around Beirut, meanwhile, 
the Lebanese Array floundered into 
firefights with angry Moslems. This 
raised questions about the army's 
ability to replace Israeli'occupation 
forces, which may. shortly be pulled 
back to southern Lebanon. Two Leba¬ 
nese soldiers and four civilians were 
killed in the capital’s worst fighting* 
since the Israelis left the city in Sep¬ 
tember. Army units were trying to 
enforce an eviction order against 
Shiite Moslem squatters who had set 
up a mosque in a building once owned 


by the city’s Jewish community. The 
Shiite militia, supposedly disarmed 
by the Israelis, fought back with 
bazookas, machine guns and rocket- 
propelled grenades. The Beirut battle 
followed an attack on other army 
units attempting to move into the 
Shuf mountain area controlled by 
Druse villagers southeast of the capi¬ 
tal. Fourteen army men were 
wounded before Israeli troops’could 
get the sides separated. 

Once a Month, 
Protest in Chile 

Gen. Augusto Pinochet has never 
hidden his view that democracy is a 
dangerous notion, especially in Chile. 
Last week, he used troops and riot po¬ 
lice to squelch a day-long national 
protest — the third in as many 
months — against his decade of au¬ 
thoritarian rule. Some street demon¬ 
strators ignored an evening curfew, 
and many more citizens cautiously 
leaned out of doors and windows to 
beat out a distress signal on pots and 
pans. A similar rhythm accompanied 
the strikes that led to the 1973 ouster 
of the democratically elected Marx¬ 
ist President, Salvador Allende. 

Two young women were shot and 
killed. More than 500 people, 
stranded when city transport sys¬ 
tems ground to a halt, were detained. 
About 100 demonstrators were ac¬ 
cused of violating security laws. 

Pope John Paul II joined Chilean 
bishops in appealing for dialogue in 
the “grave” situation. The State De¬ 
partment also urged dialogue on “na¬ 
tional issues such as the transition to 
democracy.” But to be effective, any 
discussion probably would have to in¬ 
clude members of the armed forces. 
General Pinochet’s power base. 

The Misery Index 
Climbs in Brazil 

Brazil ran out of miracles last 
week. President Joao Baptists Fi- 
gueiredo, admitting “the economy is 
very sick,” sliced 20 percent off semi¬ 
annual mandated pay raises that had 
kept 17 million workers within hailing 
distance of the country’s triple-digit 
..inflation. Semiannual “indexing” 
raises will now be cut back to 80 per¬ 
cent of inflation, currently at 127 per¬ 
cent. The President acted under 
heavy pressure from the Interna¬ 
tional- Monetary Fund and other 
major creditors who turned off the 
loan spigot when earlier austerity 
measures failed. 

Indexing had helped sustain the 
“Brazilian miracle”—six years of 10 
percent annual economic growth that 
produced the world's 10th largest 
economy. It worked as long as infla¬ 
tion stayed in the 25-30 percent range. 
The 1974 OPEC oil shock punctured 
the bubble and Brazil, unwilling to 
slow down, took on foreign debts now 
totaling $90 billion, the highest in the 
developing world. 

The Fund, in return for austerity 
promises, bailed Brazil out in Febru¬ 
ary with a three-year $4.9 billion 
stand-by loan. But in May, when 
inflation and the national deficit con¬ 
tinued rising, the I.M.F. stopped pay¬ 
ment Other bankers also stopped 
lending. Last week, the Bank for In¬ 
ternational Settlements in Switzer¬ 
land insisted on repayment of $400 
million, but relaxed the pressure 
whep Brazil satisfied the I.M.F. 

Even before the retreat from in¬ 
dexing, more than 100 labor unions 
had called a general strike for Thurs¬ 
day. The leader of the largest opposi¬ 
tion party denounced the move as “a 
criminal assault on the Brazilian peo¬ 
ple.” Adding to the bad news last 
week, widespread flooding caused 
more than 100 deaths and more than 
$1.5 billion in damage. But President 
Figueiredo, who has been in ill 
health, was unable to stay and cope; 
he flew to the United States for open- 
heart surgery at the Cleveland Clinic. 

Armenians Claim 
More Victims 

Turkish diplomats have been killed 
so frequently in recent years by ter¬ 
rorist Armenian nationalists that last 
week’s assassination in Brussels at¬ 
tracted little attention. But the next 
day's atrocity, an explosion in the 
midst of a vacation crowd at Orly 
Airport in Paris was another story. 
Six people — including one American 
citizen — were killed and more than 
50 injured when a bomb went.off in a 
suitcase at the Turkish Airlines 
check-in counter. The Armenian Se¬ 
cret Army took responsibility for the 
attack, claiming to be avenging the 
killing of several hundred thousand 
Armenians by Turks after World War 
I. 

France’s • Socialist Government, 
which Turkey, among others, has ac¬ 
cused of laxity in controlling terror¬ 
ists, showed its concern. President 
Francois Mitterrand and Prime 
Minister Pierre Mauroy condemned 
the violence and visited the injured in 
hospitals. In Ankara, officials threat¬ 
ened to make Armenian extremists 
■ “pay heavily” for the attacks. 
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Sandinistas Celebrate Their Fourth Year in Power This Week 



Inside and Out, Pressures 
On Nicaragua Are Rising 

~ Those at the top are not inclined to discuss inter- 

By MARLISE SIMONS nal differences, but foreign and Nicaraguan “San- 


MANAGUA, Nicaragua — On Tuesday, Nicara¬ 
gua will commemorate the hot July morning four 
years ago when thousands of disheveled, ex¬ 
hausted and ecstatic Sandinista guerrillas fired 
wildly into the air as they drove into the capital. 
Many of them now wear military or police uni¬ 
forms or are farmers, bureaucrats and Govern¬ 
ment ministers. By most indications, the Govern¬ 
ment enjoys wide support. But some prominent 
former Sandinista supporters and Government 
members are no longer in Nicaragua, having fled 
in fear or anger at the “betrayal” of the revolu¬ 
tion. Other Nicaraguans have joined the insur¬ 
gents based in Honduras and financed by the 
United States — “freedom fighters," President 
Reagan has called them, whose aim is to over¬ 
throw the Nicaraguan Government. 

Opinions about the Sandinista social revolution 
are as diverse as the many actors,that launched 
the 1979 insurrection against 42 years of co r r u p t 
Somoza family rule. On both right and left, many 
people are asking whether Washington and Mana¬ 
gua have shaped events to fit stereotyped mirror 
images, thus creating a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Would Nicaraguan society be more — or less — 
open if Washington were not pressuring it? 

The guerrillas came to power with overwhelm¬ 
ing popular backing, but disaffected members of 
the elite and the Roman Catholic hierarchy con¬ 
tend that people fought for a change of team and 
for democratic rule, that there was no mandate to 
completely overhaul society. But the Sandinistas 
say they won support because they stood fora dif¬ 
ferent systmn they called a “government for the 
poor.” There is also debate over yardsticks. Some 
Sandinistas say they should not be compared with 
long-established revolutions in Cuba or Mexico, 
but with Uganda or Iran, where authoritarian re¬ 
gimes were toppled more recently. 

Beneath the rhetoric, the Sandinistas say, their 
move to the left has been gradual. One year after 
the revolution, analysts said, Nicaragua was 
more radical than Cuba at the same point. But on 
its fourth anniversary, Fidel Castro’s Cuba was 
more radical than Nicaragua now is. A clearer, 
public definition of the political route has come 
rally in recent months. Nicaragua quickly joined 
Soviet-Jinked international organizations. But re¬ 
cently top officials have said Nicaragua wants a 
socialism that uses Marxist doctrine as a “guide” 
but not a “miraculous formula.” A union leader 
said,.“We are aiming for socialism, even if there 
are some differences over strategy. ” 


dinologists” report that the speed for reaching so¬ 
cialism and its basic shape are still debated. One 
group, reportedly including Interior Minister 
Tomds Borge, Defense Minister Humberto Orte¬ 
ga, Planning Minister Henry Ruiz and Political 
Coordinator Bayard o Arce, apparently believes 
power must flow from the party in orthodox, 
Marxist-Leninist fashion. Contending that Chile's 
Socialist President, Salvador Allende, was over¬ 
thrown in 1973 because he was “too soft, too demo¬ 
cratic,” they say Washington is daily proving the 
correctness of their push for strict controls. 

Other leaders, including Junta coordinator Dan¬ 
iel Ortega, Land Reform Minister Jaime Whee- 
lock and Vice Minister of Interior Luis Carrion, 
are said to favor keeping the system flexible, 
sharing economic power with the private sector 
and risking open elections. The people rather than 
planners and bureaucrats, they believe^ should 
have the stronger yoice in decision making.,But^s 
the threat from the insurgents* war has grown, it 
has become questionable whether this group can 
hold out against the hard-liners. 

Advances in the Country side 

When Nicaraguans began to join the Sandinista 
bandwagon in 1978, most people evidently knew 
what they were fighting against. But after genera¬ 
tions of authoritarianism, perhaps only a minority 
had dear ideas of what they were fighting for. 
Today, at least some of the promises to the poor 
appear to be coming true. The Government says 
illiteracy has been reduced from 50 to 12 percent 
and one in three Nicaraguans is in school or adult 
classes. It dtes health programs that have low¬ 
ered infant mortality from 120 per 1,000 in 1978 to 
90 in 1982 and reduced most diseases. 

Sentiment toward toe Government varies 
widely by social dass and topic. In the country¬ 
side, where health care and schools had been rare 
and more than 60,000 people have benefited from 
land reform, support Is thought to be widespread. 
But the urban lower middle class has suffered 
from inflation, low production and war shortages. 
A recent United Nations-sponsored study showed 
more than half of Managua’s residents spent 78 
percent of income an food last year, compared to 
44J percent in 1973. 

At the same time, the former “silent majority” 
has gained a voice in neighborhood committees 
and town councils. “Poor people are talking back 
to Government worisers and even to the army and 
the police,” said a longtime American resident. 
"Let me tell you, no one talked back to the 


Guardsmen in the old days.” But the neighbor¬ 
hood committees, which distribute food-rationing 

c a rds, are also a means of social control. 

Demands for more political freedom and an end 
to press censorship come largely from file small, 
educated elite — lawyers, doctors andhusiness- 
men who tilted the balance during the Insurrec¬ 
tion and now feel betrayed. With the economy still 
60 percent in private hands, the promise of a 
“mixed economy” is intact. But businessmen 
complain of a hostile system in which Govern¬ 
ment makes and breaks decisions arbitrarily. A 
number have left and others talk of following suit. 
■ r»n a government that dictates class struggle 
from toe top — through education and mass or¬ 
ganizations — allow genuine tolerance for dissi¬ 
dents? one critic asked. Friends and foes of the 
Sa nrfinigtas agree that as the war goes on, the line 
has blurred between legitimate opposition and 
“counter-revolutionary activity. ” 

C on tras t s With Cuba 

But the Sandinista “modd" still seems neither 
a Marxist-Leninist state nor, surely, Western- 
style social democracy. Nicaragua is often com¬ 
pared to Cuba, but Western diplomats familiar 
with both say the differences are considerable. 
They note the Sandinistas have kept a nine-man 
National Directorate rather than concentrating 
power in one person. Capitalism survives. Deci- 
- ’ skins' ixi TXJto cOimiHeff hidJutnded down through 

But for- 

: eign^vdopmrat'woritfers s^ that in-toe country¬ 
side,'Nicaraguans are often able to influence or 
change these decisions. And unlike Cuba, a num¬ 
ber of sympathetic Roman Catholic priests, many 
not in public positions, have retained influence on 
tiie Government. 

As United States aid has been cut off. Western 
European aid has increased somewhat. Almost 
half of Nicaragua’s economic assistance comes 
from Western Europe and Latin America and 
about 20 percent from Communist countries. 
Knowledgeable residents believe that while eco¬ 
nomic'hardship may further erode support, the 
United States-sponsored war also serves to rally 
the people to the Government. The new military, 
security and mass organizations will be pressed to 
show if they are strong enough to fill the vacuum 
left by the broken alliance of big businessmen, 
middle class, church hierarchy, workers and 
peasants that brought the Sandinistas to power. 

And amid reports of Central Intelligence 
Agency plans to double toe size of anti-Sandinista 
‘ forces to more than 12,000, Nicaraguan leaders 
appear u n a nim ous in fearing direct military in¬ 
tervention by the Reagan Administration. They 
have said they can prevent this only with help 
from Congress and United States public opinion. 
The decison makers are now debating, according 
to a key participant, how to make gestures that 
would make it easier for Americans to support 
them—without seeming to buckle under and per¬ 
haps provoke an even harder line from Washing¬ 
ton. 


Major Corruption Case Is Another Presidential Test 

Mexican Austerity Is Starting to Chafe 


By RICHARD J. MEISLIN 

MEXICO CITY — If frustration could be ex¬ 
ported, Mexico would be a rich country. Business 
is frustrated by a slumping economy that has 
drastically reduced demand, by the weak peso 
and by Government restrictions that have made 
importing raw materials increasingly tough and 
expensive. Labor is frustrated by pay raises that 
have lagged far behind inflation, which has al¬ 
ready boosted prices 40 percent this year. And 
just about everyone is frustrated—albeit with the 
equanimity born of long experience — by the 
country’s endemic corruption. 

Perhaps it is a tribute to President Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado that the aggravation has not 
turned to serious anger. But perhaps too, critics 
say, be is part of the cause. After seven months, 
questions about whether he would emerge from 
the shadow of his predecessor, Jose Ldpez Portil¬ 
lo, have disappeared. Instead there has been a re¬ 
vival of earlier qualms that his austere remedies 
for Mexico’s ills may be too harsh. 

One troubling sign for the Government came 
last week, when official results showed the Presi¬ 
dent's Institutional Revolutionary Party losing 12 
of 105 recent municipal elections. The losses were 
startling because the party has held the national 
. leadership for 54 years; it is accustomed to toler¬ 
ating vocal opposition but not to allowing oppo¬ 
nents to gain power. The results were viewed as 
signs of protest rather than an ideological shift 
“It is a symptom — like a sore throat,” said a 


Mexican businessman. “But . a sore throat can 
show that there is an infection all over the body.'* 

The President was able to point to one solid sign 
of success — an inflation rate for June of only 3.8 
percent, down from more than 10 percent in Janu¬ 
ary and the 98.8 percent, registered for 1982. 
“Seven months after the initiation of this new 
Government,” Mr. de la Madrid said, “we can af¬ 
firm that we have controlled the most grave and 
ac ute eff ects of the economic crisis,” and without 
massive unemployment and business shutdowns. 
However, prices soon are expected to begin re- 
fleeting 15.6 percent wage increases granted last 
month and the Government has just announced 25 

to 100 percent increases in the controlled prices of 

basics such as bread, tortillas, canned foods, in¬ 
stant coffee, pasta, salt and crackers. 

High Matte Abroad 

Still, Mr. de la Madrid seems determined to 
press on with his programs despite their unpopu¬ 
larity in some quarters. The Government has 
created a flap by signaling moves to relax restric¬ 
tions on foreign investors^Without changing Mex¬ 
ico's tough regulations, it is allowing them to re¬ 
tain greater control of their operations, hoping to 
find much-needed new money for expansion. Thus 
far, however, nationalist stirrings from those 
fearing a takeover of toe economy by outsiders, 
particularly from the United States, have been 
moresuhsti ntial than the response from would-be 
investors. 

Although some of his actions have been contro¬ 


versial at home, Mr. de la Madrid is getting high 
marks from bankers abroad. They see his deter¬ 
mination as a sign Mexico is serious about putting 
its financial house in order. The country has been 
unable to repay most of its obligations on out¬ 
standing loans of $80 billion since August. 

On another front, the Government is malting 
popular points by pursuing "moral renovation,” 
Mr. de la Madrid’s euphemism for curtailing cor¬ 
ruption — a longstanding practice that is widely 
perceived as having gotten out of hand. There was 
little doubt about his seriousness on the issue, but 
bow he would make it happen was another matter. 
An encouraging answer came when the Attorney 
General announced charges against Jorge. Diaz 
Serrano, the former director of the national oil 
monopoly and one of the highest-ranking officials 
of the L6pez Portillo administration. Congress is 
now considering whether to strip Mr. Diaz Serra¬ 
no, a senator, of his immunity so he can be prose¬ 
cuted for his connection with a $34 million fraud 
involving the purchase of two tankers from 
abroad. Rarely, if ever, has so prominent or 
powerful a figure been liable to such retribution. 

-Mexicans Still must put up with everyday O 0 f« 
ruption; some police, for example, still walk the 
streets with license plates>n hand, to hide “montf- 
das” or bribes as they are passed from unfortu¬ 
nate drivers. Some business transactions still can¬ 
not be completed without a payoff. But toe public 
sees the Diaz Serrano case-as decisive. As a m$d- 
dlfrciass Mexican said, "If Diaz Serrano does not 

end up in jail, that will be toe end of confidence of 
Mexicans forever, for everything.” 
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It’s been years since the 
boom. Now a huge debt, 
soaring inflation and civil 
unrest trouble the nation. 


INFLATION_ 

(In percent) 


By WARREN HOGE 

RioDeJaneiro 

W HEN the Brazilian military grabbed power in 
1964, the country was in economic shambles. 
Inflation was running at 94 percent. Union 
groups staged mass marches. Many of its citizens lived 
in abject poverty. 

But the new leaders had a plan to make Brazil an in¬ 
dustrial power. They curtailed military spending, built 
up export -industries; borrowed heavily —- and, at the 
same time, dramatically reduced inflation. The country 
grew fast and furiously — in an economic turnaround 
that was widely hailed as “the Brazilian miracle." 

The present day returns of that “miracle,” how¬ 
ever, seem more like a nightmare. Brazil is in the midst 
of a profound recession, with more than one out of five 
people unemployed. The inflation rate is a staggering. 
127 percent. The country, the world’s biggest debtor 
with $90 billion in outstanding loans, is ran the brink of de¬ 
fault. And as the world’s bankers try to impose more 
austerity on the giant nation, the streets in Rio and S&o 
Paulo are already filled with striking and angry workers 
protesting reduced paychecks. 

Brazil’s political leaders mainly blaxne the world re¬ 
cession for their distress, an event beyond their control. 
But despite such disclaimers, their reputations have 
gone from being wander workers to malingerers, and 
the nation’s standing with overseas bankers has fallen 
from that of preferred client to that of parialu 

For many of Brazil's businessmen and financiers, 
moreover, the problem is closer to home. But they don’t 
point an accusing finger at the country’s ailing head of 
state. General Jofio Baptista Figueiredo, who may. soon 
undergo heart surgery in the United States. Instead 
many in Brazil blame the country’s most famous econo¬ 
mist, Planning Minister Antdnio Delfim Netto, for the 
current chaos. The same businessmen who did hand¬ 
stands over Mr. Delfim’s return to office in 1979 are now 
calling for his head—and some think they may get it 


ECONOMIC GUNSLINGER 


Rto de Janbro 

There was a time when cartoonists dressed his portly 
shape in Superman costumes and the boots and chaps of 
a Western lawman come to town to restore order. Today, 
however, members of Congress cry out “liar" when he 
appears before the chamber to defend the Government's 
economic plan. 

Ant&nio Delfim Netto has been Brazil's all-powerful 
Planning Minister lor a total of 10 years, and his fortunes 
have followed those of the stricken economy he has ad¬ 
ministered. The one-time “miracle" worker is now per¬ 
sonally held responsible by Brazilians for the hard times 
they are encountering. 

. His characteristic response fogjitics has been to ex- * 

. igessoon^iafia'cpfivictioQ ia^ispjvnpoursa otaotfoiv. 

. -jjjjjJ: that blj^f.atfijpdshaa gotten hjj^lnfo trouble in the 
la^ few yciais as successive changes in policies have' 
each fallen far short of the goals he has set for them. 
i The 55-year-old former professor of economics Is bril¬ 
liant and confident in a mix that can come across as arro¬ 
gant. Part of the legislators’ frustration with him is that 
they cannot best him in debate. 

After administering the so-called “miracle" years of 
the Brazilian economy from 1968 through 1973, he was 
rewarded with the ambassadorship to France. His three 
years In Paris ware-sandwiched between ffco unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to persuade the ruling miitary to name him 
. governor of S&o Paulo. 

He Is today the most controversial man In Brazil's pub¬ 
lic life; a Henry Kissinger figure with some of the former 
Secretary of State's fascination plus his cosmopolitan 
side of life and taste for adventure. 

He disappeared from Brasilia last weekend taking care 
to leave his car and chauffeur parked at the Presidential 
palace as a decoy and instructing aides to keep his 
whereabouts secret. The Brazilian press searched for 
him and finally turned him up Sunday night walking out of 
Annabel's in London. Monday he was back in Brazil and 
as of last Friday hadn't made public what mission it was 
that took him to Europe. 

Almost everyone seems to have complaints about him- 
these days, but he still enjoys the confidence of the only 
man capable of acting on them—President Jofio 
Baptista Rgueiredo.Mr. Delfim also gains some job se¬ 
curity from the fact that there are not many candidates 
eager to take on the job of running Brazil's economy that 
has little prospect of getting better anytime soon. 
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Labor leader Jair Meneguelli addresses striking metalworkers in Sao Bernardo do Campo. 


“The country is at a standstill, terrified and without 
hope,” Paulo Cunha, the retiring president of the Brazil¬ 
ian Chemical Industries Association; told a recent gath¬ 
ering of business and political leaders in Sao Paulo. 
Even Carlos Geraldo Laqgoni, president of Brazil’s cen¬ 
tral bank, called the course he helped shape “socially 
perverse and economically inefficient.” 

Such comments are new to Brazil where faith In the 
future and conviction in the country's destiny were part 
of the national character. It was a country with bound¬ 
less aspirations, matched only by its size. It had a sense 
of its destiny as an industrial giant, reaching out to com¬ 
pete with the United States and Europe. 

But last Friday that proud nation barely squeaked 
past a. default on a $400 million payment to the Bank for 
International Settlements, as B.I.S. officials agreed to 
extend the loan for another 45 days. That followed by a 
day Brazil’s agreement to I.M.F. demands that it end 
the indexation of its economy. It should free up $411 mil- 
lion in funds from the I.M.F_. that Brazilwould use topay 
. the B.I.S. debt. 

Brazil’s economic humbling seemed to come swift¬ 
ly. In the wake of last year’s debt crisis in both Mexico 
and Argentina, many bankers severely reduced lending 
to all Latin American countries. So when debt payments 
came due, Brazil’s only option was to turn to the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and other world lending agen¬ 
cies for new loans to pay off the old loans. 

Central to the current Brazilian drama is Mr. Del¬ 
fim, who first took over the helm of the economy in 1967 
after he successfully served as Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury in the city of Sao Paulo. In one year in that office, he 
drastically reduced the city’s SI billion debt. A former 
professor at the University of Sao Paulo, Mr. Delfim and 
the young followers he brought into the Government 
;a^pt'ea ^Tpugh-inind«i ' analytical approach to their 
* ■#5fE .‘tl^ l e^ined With the former 

Secretary...Qf Defejse ,Robert 
McNamara and his Pentagon “whiz kids.” 

Under Mr. Delfim, the Brazilian “miracle” plan be¬ 
came a happy reality: six years of real growth averag¬ 
ing 10 parent a year. But those were also the years of 
the harshest repression of the current Brazilian cycle of 
miitary rules. And Mr. Delfim was free to act without 
the press and public scrutiny, and without the threat of 
labor agitation that exists today. 

With public expression censored and political objec¬ 
tors stripped of their rights or exiled, no one was able to 
question openly the huge foreign borrowing that fueled 
the full-throttle expansion. Many things went unreport¬ 
ed: Purchasing power of the lower classes declined dur¬ 
ing this period of perceived riches; government corrup¬ 
tion grew unchecked and much less of the borrowed 
hinds went into infrastructure development than Mr. 
Delfim claimed. 

By 1973, Brazil’s foreign debt had reached $12.6 bil¬ 
lion, three times what it was when Mr. Delfim came to 
office. But the figure, high for that time, was hardly no¬ 
ticed because in that same year Brazil broke all its an¬ 
nual growth records, rising 14 percent- 

Meanwhile, the financial community also ignored 
the 1973 fourfold rises in world oil prices — and Brazil 
was importing 80 percent of its petroleum. Blind to the 
consequences, Brazil permitted oil consumption to rise 
more than 40 percent between 1973 and 1979. Interna¬ 
tional banks, searching for a place to lend their sudden 
windfall of petrodollars, looked with favor upon the 
Latin nation that seemed to take development seriously 


with a military-run goverment that seemed to be stable. 

Ernesto Geisel, the fourth consecutive general to 
rule Br azil, took over as president in 1974, and began a 
series of giant industrial projects that the world’s bank¬ 
ers were only too eager to finance. These included the 
subway in Rio. two enormous, steel projects, an eight- 
plant, $30 billion, nuclear agreement with West Germa¬ 
ny, and the largest hydroelectric power plant on the 
country’s southern border that cost $18 billion. 

The original conservative notions the military had 
about a small government presence in industry yielded 
to a desire to centralize economic power, and in the 
1970’s, a bast of state companies was created with 
catchy acronyms, usually ending in *brfis,’ short for 
Brasil, the Portuguese spelling of the nation's name: 
Petrobr&s, today Brazil's hugest company, Eletrobr&s, 
Portobr&s, Sidebr&s, Nuclebras, and some 350 others. 
These state companies representing 70 percent of the 
Government’s investment spending in 1982, employ 
about 1.4 million people, account for almost one-half of 
the country’s output of goods and services — and for 
some of its major problems. 

The upper echelons of the state-run enterprises 
were filled with retired military officers, and the frills 
they offered ranking employees were generous and 
imaginative. Employees received bonuses simply for 
faithfully showing up at work, and officials shared in an¬ 
nual profits even of state corporations that were not 
profitable. 

These inefficient franchises became the main over¬ 
seas borrowers and prime generators of public deficits, 
a major concern of the I.M.F. negotiating team now in 
Brasilia, the nation’s capital, which has lobbied for big 
cutbacks in these state-owned companies. 

Two-thirds of Brazil’s debt was contracted at float¬ 
ing interest rates, and premiums as high as-2.25 percent- 
age points above the London interbank-ratewere paid in- - 
q^erfo^ecure debt maturities of as long as eight years: 
The rise in interest rates that began three years ago 
pushed the country’s annual debt service bill above $10 
billion by 1982. Each percentage point rise cost Brazil 
$450 million a year. 

By the time General Figueiredo took office in March 
1979, it was clear that the country had over-invested. 
Nevertheless, one final, huge project — a mineral ex¬ 
traction operation — was given the go-ahead at an esti¬ 
mated price tag of $61 billion. 

Mr. Delfim, who had left the Government in 1974, 
reappeared in the Figueiredo Administration in early 
1979 as Agriculture Minister. But by the following Sep¬ 
tember be had regained his old post as Planning Minis¬ 
ter. 

Mr. Delfim scuttled the country’s curbs on expan¬ 
sion and told industry to fire up its furnaces. But his pro¬ 
gram produced unmanageable inflation, and he soon 
counseled a slowdown. The Government, however, did 
not brake its investments in the state companies, which 
grew by 12. percent in 1981 and 6 percent last year. 

But the country was squeezed between high interest 
rates and weak demand from foreign markets. It still 
managed, however, to secure the loans it needed to close 
its balance of payments each year. Then, last year, 
came the almost simultaneous Mexican and Argentine 
crises. The regional banks that were the basis of Brazil’s 
syndicated loans closed their books on all Latin nations. 
By September, Brazil was in a cash flow crisis and soon 
had spent all its reserves. 

Brazil effectively halted all debt payment in 


December, and now is in arrears by $1 billion. Its 
present goal is to renegotiate its debt without having to 
declare a formal moratorium, the equivalent of a de¬ 
fault. Clearly, the Western banks that have lent so heav¬ 
ily to Brazil have a stake in this outcome, too. 

Brazil's current woes represent a dramatic role re¬ 
versal for Brazil with Mexico, the traditional Latin 
American problem child for international bankers. For 
years, Brazil was seen as the model of Western develop¬ 
ment, a country that honored its word and paid its bills. 
It was also viewed with favor politically because of its 
plan to hold free elections in 1985. 

When the Mexican debt crisis arose last August, 
Brazil and its big lenders u^ged the banking community 
not to confuse the country’s meritorious handling of its 
economy with Mexico’s spendthrift ways. Both coun¬ 
tries had almost $90 billion in debt, but Mexico had con¬ 
tracted a huge $24 billion in short-term debt, compared 
with only $8 billion for Brazil. 

But today, Mexico is complying with the terms of an 
I.M.F.-approved austerity program, while the Brazil¬ 
ians have failed to adhere to a program set forth by the 
fund. And for more than a month, the I.M.F. has with¬ 
held the second $411 million installment of a three-year, 
$4.9 billion standby loan agreement signed in February 
that would have been used to pay off the B.I.S. debt. 

“In the old days, it was always the Mexicans and the 
Argentines and the other South American countries that 
were seen to be reckless,”.said a foreign economist in 
Rio. “Now it’s the Brazilians who are perceived as dith¬ 
ering." 

The one bright spot in Its current performance is a 
six-month trade surplus of $2.95 billion, a figure in keep¬ 
ing with its pledge to the I.M.F. to produce a $6 billion 
surplus by year aid. The figure, however, is largely due 
to a 28.3 percent drop in imports and a 30 percent devalu¬ 
ation of its cruzeiro in February that has further fueled 
inflation.- 


BANKS GET A RESPITE 


For the last six weeks, commercial banks, which 
hold more than $55 billion of Brazil's debt, have been 
in the eye of a hurricane. The period stands in stark 
contrast to a frenzied time last winter when 80-hour 
workweeks were required to assemble a four-part, 
multibillipn-dollar rescue plan. 

"We are at a wait-and-see stage," one New York 
banker said. "Nothing is going to be done by way of a 
medium-term credit until the Fund and Brazil get.to¬ 
gether.” 

The banks, whose loan disbursements are contin¬ 
gent on I.M.F. approval of Brazil's economic perform¬ 
ance, have been waiting since the end of May for the 
Fund and Brazil to agree on new economic perform¬ 
ance criteria. But with an agreement scheduled for 
Monday, the waiting is almost over. 

In some respects, the respite has been beneficial for 
the banks, which had trouble fulfilling one part of their 
..Jbur?part program. In others, it has noti/Thto has not 
been a good pepod tor the banks," one banker said. 
"The Fundand the banks have wittiheldioan'pay¬ 
ments. and arrears have mounted. That is not good 
practice; It makes a country live hand to mouth." 

From a bureaucratic perspective, the delay has 
been beneficial. The Fund's decision to suspend loan 
payments until after it had examined Brazil's eco¬ 
nomic performance coincided with a recognition on 
the part of the banks that they, too, needed a different 
approach. 

What had once been a four-part program with four 
different banks heading up each effort has been con¬ 
solidated under the direction of Citibank and its Latin 
American specialist, senior vice president William R. 
Rhodes. 

The banks, which had structured their original pro¬ 
gram based on I.M.F. and Brazilian figures, are now 
playing a more active role in determining just how 
much more money the Brazilians will need. ’ ’ Back in 
December, when the Brazilian crisis broke, we were 
preoccupied with a lot of other things, primarily Mexi¬ 
co, '' another banker safd. 

No one knows how much new money will be need¬ 
ed, but the estimates are large. William R. Cline, a 
senior fellow at the Institute for International Econom¬ 
ics in Washington, says Brazil will need an additional 
$3-5 billion this year and $4 billion in 1984. 


Kenneth N. Gilpin 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


The New York Stock Exchange 


Volcker Confirms Tighter Fed Policy 


Paul A. Volcker had a surprise and 
some not-so-helpful news on monetary 
policy at his Senate confirmation 
hearings. The surprise was t$at he 
might leave his post as chairman of 
the Fed after the 1984 elections. As to 
monetary policy, he said the Fed had 
already been trying to slow money 

growth for a number of weeks, a move 

that had pushed interest rates up 
about a percentage point since May. 
For many Wall Street economists, this 
came as no surprise. Sam Nakagama 
noted in his recent newsletter that the 
economy’s monetary base—currency 
plus bank reserves — has shown no 
growth over the last month, a sign 
that the Fed had been tightening fora 
while. Mr. Volcker had little to say 
about decisions made at the two-day 
meeting of the Federal Open Market 
Committee/T don’t think you'll find 
these decisions terribly dramatic.” he 
remarked. 

Nevertheless, discount rate con¬ 
cerns persisted at the Reagan White 
House as spokesman Larry Speakes, 
for the second time in as many weeks 
urged the Fed not to raise the level 
from its current 85 percent. Mr. 
Volcker was mum, saying it was inap¬ 
propriate for Me to comment on dis¬ 
count matters at his confirmation 
hearing. 

The equity and credit market were 
also nervous about interest rates. The 


Whither the 
Discount Rate? 
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Dow Jones industrial average plunged 
almost 15 points to oxl the week at 
1,19231. Long-term interest rates, 
winch had risen steadily through the 
week, actually fell on Friday after the 
Federal Reserve ann ounced that the 
money supply rose $5.8 billion. The 
bulge was expected because of early 
Social Security payments sent out in 
advance of the king July 4 weekend. 

Lee Iacocca was smiling again in 
Washington, as the Chrysler chair¬ 
man announced the company would 
repay its remaining $800 milliGn in 


federally guaranteed debt by Septem¬ 
ber, seven years early. The No. 3 auto¬ 
maker had returned $400 million in. 
June after ending the second quarter 
with some $1.57 billion in cash and 
marketable securities. Yet Chrysler is 
also under scrutiny by the U.A.W., 
which said it would seek wages more 
on a par with the rest of the industry. 
Mr. Iacocca promised to “sit down 
with them shortly* 

Braniff and American Airlines 
called a cease fire, each agreeing to 
drop a lawsuit filed against the other. 
Branift had accused American of 
“dirty tricks” that ultimated led to a 
BranJff bankruptcy. The settlement 
included a $6.5 million payment to 
Braniff by American, and an agree¬ 
ment by Braniff not to file any future 
civil suits based on such claims. The 
$6.5 million saved American some 
potentially embarassing publicity 
about such practices as encuraging 
travel agents not to sell Braniff tickets 
and a reservations computer that dis- 
dnninated against Braniff. 

Inflation was pushed higher by 
surging energy prices in June, as the 
Producer Price Index rose five-tenths 
of l percent. Some economists were 
uneasy about the increase but the 
White House greeted the news as fur¬ 
ther evidence of gaits In the fight 
against inflation. Industrial produc¬ 
tion in June continued strong, rising 


1.1 percent; retail sales were seven- 
tenths of 1 percent higher. May busi¬ 
ness inventories continued to rise, by 
three-tenths of 1 percent, and business 
sales were 3.3 percent higher, the best 
monthly rise in four years. 

Pink Slips and Gold Watches. 
Prudential Insurance will lay oPf 2 
percent of its workforce — 1.700 em¬ 
ployees at six offices throughout the 
country. Chairman Robert Beck says 
. it will save some $50 million a year 
Xerox has dismissed 52 white-collar 
employees and 76 others left volun¬ 
tarily ... Seventy British Airways ex¬ 
ecutives — 20 percent of its senior 
management — took early retire¬ 
ment. The airline is looking for 2,000 
other retirement candidates. 

A Baldwin Bankruptcy? Insurance 
regulators in Arkansas and Indiana 
brought Baldwin-United right up to 
the edge again, as they took control of 
six subsidiaries that sell annuity poli¬ 
cies. The units — losing money at a 
rate of $125 million a year — were 
placed under “rehabilitation” status, 
an insurance procedure similar to 
bankruptcy reorganization. The 
development could move the parent 
company into bankruptcy proceedings 
since it could permit creditors to ter¬ 
minate their June 30 “standstill” 
agreement with Baldwin. 

Nathaniel C. Nash 
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The Economic Fire Next Time 


The players have been shuffled, but the eco¬ 
nomic policy games go on. Especially the M-games. 

Liberal economists, newly allied with White 
House pragmatists, want the Federal Reserve to en¬ 
courage recovery by letting the money supply, as re-, 
corded in M-l, its most basic measure, grow faster 
than planned. They point out that M-2. an alternative 
measure of money, is well within the target range. 

On the other side are orthodox monetarists, 
allied with Wall Street conservatives, pleading for 
caution. Better a slow recovery, they say, than hav¬ 
ing to cope again with inflation. 

Liberals have the edge in this narrow debate. 
With so much excess productive capacity in the 
economy and real interest rates at record levels, 
inflation is not yet a serious threat. 

What neither side acknowledges is the harsh 
truth that, no matter how achieved, growth contains 
the seeds of its own destruction. 


Judging by America’s economic performance 
over the last 15 years, it has become virtually impos¬ 
sible to sustain both growth and stable prices. Un¬ 
less we begin to deal with the fundamental causes of 
stagflation—the failure of prices to go down even in 
stagnant years —every path to recovery will also be 
a path to more inflation. 

Washington breathed a sigh of relief when Paul 
Volcker, the chairman of the Federal Reserve, 
clamped on the credit brakes in 1979. Most econo¬ 
mists and politicians understood that monetary aus¬ 
terity would greatly reduce employment and output. 
But they were willing to pay the price because the 
political system had frustrated every other attempt 
to break the inflationary spiral. 

Now that the inevitable recovery has begun, 
many of these same experts and politicians find it 


convenient to pretend that a new day has dawned. 
They spread the idea that some clever combination 
of fiscal and monetary policies will allow the nation 
to reduce unemployment to acceptable levels with¬ 
out again triggering inflation. But since the 1960’s, 
each cycle of inflation and recession seems to have 
Left the economy more susceptible to inflationary 
pressures, not less. 


Conservatives argue, correctly, that more, 
vigorous competition could make high growth and 
high employment compatible with stable prices. 
They thus want to reduce union power in concen¬ 
trated industries and end anticompetitive subsidies 
to and regulations over business. But resistance is 
fierce. The Reagan Administration can barely resist 
further encroachments on competition, like higher 
price supports for farmers and trade protection for 
the auto industry. 

Absent more competition, the liberal alterna¬ 
tive is some sort of “incomes policy” — preferably 
tax incentives that would p unish both business 
and labor for inflationary wage settlements that 
drive up prices and invite still higher wages. Rea- 
ganites reject such “interference” with wages and 
prices, apparently on ideological grounds. Big labor 
is equally offended, fearing a loss of bargaining 
power. 

There is, plainly, no mandate for reform, liberal 
or conservative. And in these circumstances, the 
politician’s instinct is to ignore the need for funda¬ 
mental change until the next election, or the one 
after that. The inflation fever may not return until 
after the 1984 voting, but if the lessons of recent his¬ 
tory continue to be ignored, it will surely return, per¬ 
haps more terribly than before. And the recession 
needed to cool that fever will be more terrible still. 


More New York Pension Raids 


While tax-conscious New Yorkers were fighting 
to save hundreds of millions in pension costs for re¬ 
cent state employees, the Legislature capitalized on 
their distraction by passing five fther pension bills 
that would cost the city tens of millions. Governor 
Cuomo, who thinks of the state as one big family, 
should veto the lot of them so that people who do not 
work for government need not consider themselves 
mere in-laws. 

The worst of the bills offers pensions to part- 
time, “paraprofessional” teachers. Labor experts 
estimate it will cost $18 million a year. If pensions 
for part-time workers spread to other branches of 
local government, the annual cost would be $52 mil¬ 
lion. How can anyone doubt that the idea will 
spread? 

There is nothing cruel about opposing this meas¬ 
ure. “Paraprofessionals” stand on the lowest rung 
of a career ladder leading to full-time teaching. 
Many will climb it. As they do, city government lets 
them buy pension rights for the time they spent as 
paraprofessionals. 

Almost as bad is the bill that suddenly removes 


the ceiling on outside income that is allowed without 
penalty to pensioners retired for disability. The irra¬ 
tionality of continuing a full, tax-exempt disability 
pension to someone who is perfectly capableof earn¬ 
ing an unlimited income is obvious. Not so obvious is 
the fact that the present limit on outside ea r ni n gs 
discourages people from retiring on disability. 
Mayor Koch says the change would cost $1 million a 
year. 

A change in the Fire Department’s pension sys¬ 
tem would keep disabled members at full pay in suit¬ 
able light duty when they are eligible to retire at 
three-quarters pay. Obviously, they would have to 
be replaced on full duty by newly hired firemen re¬ 
ceiving full pay. The disabled would thus continue to 
draw down full pay for work now possibly performed 
by civilians paid on a lower scale. 

These and several other pension changes, added 
to the fat tening of the Tier Three pensions, lead to 
the troubling conclusion that the municipal unions 
think they have found easy pickings in Mr. Cuomo’s 
Albany. The Governor, whose staff stoutly denies he 
has promised anybody anything, could point out that 
the Tier Three changes were more than enough and 
disapprove the whole tricky last-minute package. 


The Editorial Notebook 

Morris Abram, LBJ and Neutrality 


They were nervous, milling about in 
Lyndon Johnson's White House. When 
was the last time a President had 
called together the press secretaries 
of all the departments? What did he 
want? He inarched in, big, b r o wn - 
suited and angry, and told them. 

He was tired, he said, of being com¬ 
pared unfavorably with John Ken¬ 
nedy, especially on civil rights. JFK 
had a fine record, he said. But so, 
damn it, did he. “Some day,’.’ he thun¬ 
dered, "you'll tell your grandchildren 
you were proud to have been part of 
the Johnson Administration " 

His words came to mind last week 
when Morris Abram testified on his 
nomination to the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. The testimony, like Lyn¬ 
don Johnson’s civil rights record, 
turns on one of the great unsettled 
issues of our time: affirmative action. 

It underlies almost every aspect of 
modern race relations — and it re¬ 
mains open, an unstable equilibrium 
as America struggles over how much 
to do to relieve the enduring effects of 
slavery and bigotry. 

Morris Abram is a lifelong enemy of 
that bigotry. To imply otherwise does 
injustice to a man of public, and pri¬ 
vate, courage. But the respect due a 
man of principle need not extend to his 
every principle. And when it comes to 
affirmative action, the position he 
enunciated again last week is techni¬ 
cal, bloodless, uncharacteristically 
ungenerous. 

To him, affirmative action is per¬ 
missible only if neutral. He believes 
“it is morally and legally wrong to dis- 
crimate against any person or to dis¬ 
criminate in favor of any person.” To 
do otherwise is to concur In “govem- 
mentalfy enforced quotas.” . 

Quotas offend him deeply because 
the power to prefer one group today is 


Racism Is Different . 
So Is the Case 
For Preference 


the power to prefer another tomor¬ 
row. Other aggrieved minorities, in¬ 
cluding white ethnic groups, will de¬ 
mand special treatment, setting the 
stage “for conflict — and tragedy.” 
Government must be neutral, he in¬ 
sists, citing as authority an order by 
Lyndon Johnson that called on con¬ 
tractors to be color-blind in hiring. 

Do other minorities have grounds 
for complaint? Of course. American 
life is punctuated with signs that read 
“No Irish Need Apply” or with anti- 
Jewish quotas at medical schools. But 
Mr. Abram evidently finds it hard to 
distinguish these grievances from the 
relentless racism of centuries. 

Even conceding that, Mr. Abram 
still thinks it wrong for government to 
give preference to one group. Yet gov¬ 
ernment does that all the time. As Jus¬ 
tice Blackmun observed in the Bakke 
case, government regularly gives 
preferences to veterans, the handi¬ 
capped', Indians and, with the progres¬ 
sive income tax, to many others. “In 
order to get beyond racism,” he 
wrote, “we must first take account of 
race. There is no other way. And in 
order to treat some persons equally, 
we must treat them differently." 

There’s every reason for the present 
generation of Americans to try consci¬ 
entiously to redress the enduring 
wrongs of our past. And, if we want 
more than proclamations of virtue, we. 
need a way of keeping score. 

Mr. Abram does not oppose re¬ 
medial action. He insists that he is for, 


if not affirmative action, at least “so¬ 
cial assistance." For instance, be 
would provide job training to all who 
would work but lack the skills. But 
then why shrink from devising ways 
•to open up jobs, too? To Mr. Abram, 
that raises the hateful idea of quotas. 

Attaching numbers to affirmative ac¬ 
tion need not — should not — mean 
guaranteed numerical outcomes. It is a 
way to make institutions accountable, 
to measure honest effort to find mi¬ 
nority employees, students, applicants. 

Mr. Abram is entitled to his chilly 
neutrality. Whatihe is not entitled to 
do is cite Lyndon Johnson in its de¬ 
fense. If one really wants to know 
what Lyndon Johnson thought of af¬ 
firmative action, head and heart, me 
should not stop at the technical lan¬ 
guage of an executive order. One 
should recall his words at Howard 
University in 1965, words that have 
not been improved on since: 

“Freedom is not enough... You do 
not take a person who, for years, has 
been hobbled .by chains and liberate 
him, bring him up to the starting Hue 
of a race and then say, *you are free to 
compete with all the others,’ and still 
justly believe that you have been eom- 
petely fair. Thus it is not enough just 
to open the gates of opportunity, AH 
our citizens must have the ability to 
walk through those gates.... 

"To this end equal opportunity is es¬ 
sential, but not enough, not enough. 
Men and women of all races are bora 
with the same range of abilities.-But 
ability is not just the product of 
birth... It is the product ala hundred 
unseen forces playing upon the little 
infant, the child, and finally the man.” 

Freedom is not enough, Mr. Abram. 
Equal opportunity is not enough. Nei¬ 
ther is neutrality. 

JACK ROSENTHAL 


Letters 


Merit in Teacher ‘Profit-Sharing* 


To the Editor; 

The current controversy over merit 
pay for teachers overlooks, I feel, the 
sig n i fi ca n c e of the overall school envi¬ 
ronment on student performance. 

President Reagan’s recent recogni¬ 
tion of certain outs tanding schools in 
poverty areas attests to the fact that 
education is very much a team effort 
which can succeed even when its 
teachers are not particularly excep¬ 
tional. And it is not that difficult, as 
the President found, to identify such 
schools and districts which have been 
doing a superior job. 

For example, annual school 
achievement tests now administered 
to each child not only measure indi¬ 
vidual student performance but, when 
statistically correlated, become a 
valuable tool for evaluating and com¬ 
paring the schools themselves. This 
could be the key to broadening the 
merit pay idea by rewarding the en¬ 
tire instructional staff of a successful 
school or district instead of only se¬ 
lected individual teachers within it. 

Such a plan could work like a corpo¬ 
rate profit-sharing scheme by annually 
awarding, as a bonus, an equal finan¬ 
cial share to each teacher and adminis¬ 
trator employed in a school or district 
whose student body exceeds its previ¬ 
ous year’s cumulative test perform¬ 
ance. The amount of the bonus would 
depend an the measured increase. 

Such a plan would provide immedi¬ 
ate advantages. The problem of objec¬ 
tivity in selecting those for merit pay 
would be eliminated. Those schools 
whose test scores have been consis¬ 
tently low would have the greatest in¬ 
centive to improve, both educationally 
and financially. Administrators as well 
as teachers would have an equal stake 
in raising their students’ achievement 
levels. And the existence of such a plan 
would not necessarily preclude the es¬ 


tablishment of merit pay for outstand¬ 
ing individual teachers. 

Finally, and possibly most impor¬ 
tant, in setting a tangible goal of 
educational excellence, a group 
merit pay plan would help to instill a 
healthy competitive spirit and pride 
among students, teachers and com¬ 
munity. Edward A. Archer 

Closter, N.J., July 3,1983 
The writer is a member of the Closter 
Board of Education. 


A Profession Out of Step 

To the Editor; 

Two contributors to your July 1 Op- 
Ed page, James P. Comer (“Teach¬ 
ers’ Merit Pay: 1. Narrow") and 
Irwin Stark (“2. Salary Disparities 
Continue”) appear to agree that merit 
pay would result in staff politics and 
disharmony. The professors should be 
reminded that the concept of merit 
pay is the role, rather than the excep¬ 
tion, in most business and profes¬ 
sional organizations. 

Management compensation is 

based largely on the result of contin¬ 
ual monitoring of performance 
through periodic appraisals. Most of 
these appraisals are undertaken for 
job functions which do not readily lend 
themselves to easily quantifiable per¬ 
formance measurements. Certainly a 
degree of subjectivity is involved in 
determining who has “merit.” Never¬ 
theless, despite giving rise to feelings 
of envy and unfairness and despite 
cries of “politics,” it remains the way 
of the competitive world. 

To remove teachers from its reali¬ 
ties leaves their profession without 
the incentives that drive the majority 
of organizational structures in our 
society. Robert Cantor 

Staten Island, N.Y., July 5.1983 


Ill-Conceived Offers to Push the E.R.A. 


To the Editor: 

The implicit or explicit promise of 
four candidates for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination to “use politi¬ 
cal deals and trade-offs to put pres¬ 
sure on states that refuse to ratify the 
proposed Federal equal rights amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution” (news story 
July 11) is simply appalling. 

The necessity for state ratification in 
the amendment process is a critical 
element in a procedure designed to in¬ 
sure that constitutional change reflect 
the broadest possible consensus, and 
not merely the will of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. It follows, therefore, that the 
intention of the proposed Democratic 
Presidential candidates if elected to 
use political and economic pressure 
and sanctions against the. states to 
achieve ratification of the E.R.A. is a 
blatant violation of the intention behind 
the amendment process. 

Indeed, were President Reagan to 
use such tactics to encourage passage 
of a constitutional amendment limit¬ 
ing abortion, most of the women at the 
National Women's Political Caucus 
would certainly and properly object. 



Ro^a-Kodr 


" In short, while one can understand a 
candidate’s desire to speak to the ex¬ 
pressed and deserving needs of a 
major interest group, one cannot ap-' 
prove of the corruption of the constitu¬ 
tional amendment process to achieve 
this end.. Thomas E. Dow Jr. 

Purchase, N.Y., July 11,1983 


Of Apples, Oranges and TV News Coverage 


To the Editor: 

Edward M. Fouhy of ABC News 
draws a tortured analogy between the 
“free movement of Western television 
crews covering the Pope" in Poland 
and the prohibition of cameras to tele¬ 
vise legislative proceedings in our Sen¬ 
ate (“What TV Can’t See in the Capi¬ 
tal,” Op-Ed July 6). 

Certainly Mr. Fouhy’s view that the 
public should be allowed to see our 
senators at work is valid and com¬ 
mendable, but what does that idea 


have to do with the permission granted 
the camera crew that followed the 
Pope in Poland? Does Mr. Fouhy be¬ 
lieve that the Pope would not be given 
that freedom here and that his “homi¬ 
lies” would not be transmitted from 
this country to all parts of the world? 

A certain amount of latitude is al¬ 
lowed for spice in the art of rhetoric, 
but the pith of this article really 
does compare apples to oranges. 

Ethel Feuer 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., July 8,1983 


Draft Registration 
Before Student Aid 

To the Editors 

The Times (July 2) and other news¬ 
papers have published reports about 
the alleged chaos andconfostan facing 
college administrators in living up to 
the U.S. Supreme Court order to irapto- ■ 
ment the so-called Solomon Amend-/ 
mem, which denies Federal aid to stu¬ 
dents who fail to register Cor the draft. 
As author of the law, I can testify with 
certainty that such administrative 
“nightmares" are pure fantasy. 

We are well aware that many stu¬ 
dents were granted Federal aid for the - 
1983-84 academic year while the Sofo- 
mon Amendment was still in limbo, 
held up by a Minnesota Federal court 
injunction. We do not expect students 
to go back and update their applica¬ 
tions with proof of registration. Rath¬ 
er, colleges will be credited with the 
funds, and their disbursement can go 
ahead as scheduled. The students’ 
registration status will be checked at 
a later date. 

Beginning Sept. 1. following a 00- 
day grace period, students who want 
to be eligible for Federal loans, grants 
or work-study programs must simply 
certify with their signatures that they 
have registered for the draft. No proof 
is required: verification is the Gov¬ 
ernment’s responsibility. 

The administrative argument' 
against the Solomon Amendment has 
been heard time and again, with many 
variations, and to the extent that it & 
genuine, we have bent over backward 
to meet it. But 1 have never known col¬ 
leges to object so strenously to the im¬ 
plementation of affirmative-action 
laws or environmental regulations or 
the various other rules and regula¬ 
tions of our social agenda. I do hope 
the schools are not implying that only 
laws that are unpopular with some of 
their students are inconvenient. 

Besides, any confusion was the re¬ 
sult of a willful slowness on the part of 
Federal Judge AJsop, who took nearly 
four months, instead of two weeks, to 
hand down his permanent injunction. 
That, too, I guess, is part of America’s 
due process of law. 

We are simply requesting one more 
piece of data on top of the 20-odd ques¬ 
tions on parental income, high school 
diploma, etc., that now must be faith¬ 
fully and honestly answered before a 
student qualifies for Federal aid. 

I believe that our country has a 
right to ask compliance with this fun¬ 
damental obligation before doling out 
taxpayer-funded assistance, and the 
Congress and the American people 
overwhelmingly agree with me. 

Gerald B. Solomon 
M ember of Congress, 24th Dist., N.Y. 

Washington, July 6.1983 


, 3£aJ2rotect Shipwrecks 

a ___• — -j -:_ 

' Ttitfie Editor: 

I found your July 5 report of the ef¬ 
forts by French and Egyptian marine 
archeologists to unlock the sunken se¬ 
crets of L’Orient, the flagship of Na¬ 
poleon’s fleet in the Mediterranean, 
most interesting. Your readers may 
be interested to know that if L’Orient 
were sunk off the U.S. coast, we could 
do nothing to protect it. 

Federal courts have held that the 
salvage provisions of maritime law, 
which permit salvors to freely search, 
and frequently destroy, historic ship- 
wrecks, supersede state efforts to 
regulate their exploration. 

I have introduced legislation that, if 
enacted, will exempt from those sal¬ 
vage provisions any shipwreck eligible 

for or listed in the National Register of 
Historic Places. Like other valuable 
antiquities, the hundreds of historic 
shipwrecks off our coasts ought to be 
protected. Lloyd M. Bentsen 
U.S. Senator from Texas 
Washington, July 7,1983 


Gaps in a Soviet Analysis of the Mideast 


Micronesia Compact: 
An Unresolved Issue 

To the Editor: 

Your July 4 editorial “And the 
Colonies Dwindle” conveyed the im¬ 
pression that United Stales/Micro- 
nesian matters are, in substance, re¬ 
solved. This is not true with regard to 
the Republic of Palau. 

Palau's Constitution prohibits the 
use. storage, testing or transit of 
nuclear materials, including weap¬ 
ons, in-Palau’s territory. The Com¬ 
pact of Free Association would per¬ 
mit this nuclear presence, and to 
implement it would violate Palau’s 
Constitution. 

Palau’s first act of true self-deter¬ 
mination was the establishment, with 
U.S. consent, of its constitutional 
charter. That Constitution was ap¬ 
proved by an overwhelming majority 
of the Palauan people. 

For the United States to begin its 
“decolonization” of Palau by violat¬ 
ing Palau’s Constitution would be a 
sorry lesson in democracy and legal¬ 
ity. It is the responsibility of the 
United States under international 
agreement to promote Palau's con¬ 
stitutional development, and not to 
subvert it. 

I should note that I was counsel to 
the Palau Legislature from 1977 
through December of 1979. This was 
the period in which Palau’s Constitu- • 
tion and the great bulk of the Com¬ 
pact of Free Association were draft¬ 
ed. Stuart J. beck 

New York, July 6,1983 


The Times welcomes tetters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re¬ 
gret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


To the Editor: 

Grigory Bondarevsky’s distortion of 
U.S. diplomatic intentions in the Mid¬ 
dle East, matched by a total failure to 
note his own country’s activities in the 
region (Op-Ed July 6), misinforms 
those seeking to understand the poli¬ 
tics of the troubled area. 

While ostensibly straightforward/ 
Mr. Bondarevsky’s analysis of Middle 
East politics is marred by a failure to 
mention Soviet military and diplo¬ 
matic activities and their conse¬ 
quences. His distortion of U.S. peace¬ 
keeping efforts such as the Israel- 
Lebanon withdrawal agreement or the 
multinational peacekeeping force in 
Beirut reveals an unwillingness to en¬ 
dorse constructive diplomacy. 

He may criticize such initiatives, 
but his subsequent claim that Moscow 
seeks good will with nations through 
“measures of efficacious disinterest¬ 
edness” is visibly refuted in Afghani¬ 
stan by 100,000 Soviet troops conduct¬ 
ing a campaign of terror. 

In addition, Mr. Bondarevsky’s 
paroc hial criticism of Americ an bases 
in the region neglects to mention 
Soviet military expansion. Soviet use 
of the Syrian ports of Tartus and Lata- 


kia and facilities in Algeria and Ethio¬ 
pia are extensions of Soviet military 
capability Into the region. 

Soviet military involvement in 
Egypt is also ignored. Prior to 1972, 
the Soviets stationed 25,000 personnel 
in Egypt, who exercised operational 
control over the Egyptian Army. The 
Soviet expansion of the naval base of 
Aden in the late 1970’s also escapes 
Mr. Bondarevsky’s inspection, as 
does the Soviet use of Libya as one of 
the world’s largest arms depots. 

The escalation of tension in Lebanon 
and the Bekaa Valley as the result of 
Soviet deployment of SAM-5 missiles 
and thousands of military advisers in 
Syria should at least be examined in 
the wider framework of regional polit¬ 
ical and military impact. 

These recurring lapses in Bonda¬ 
revsky’s analysis would be less seri¬ 
ous if the issues involved were not so 
grave for the region and the world 
community. Tom by serious conflict, 
the Middle East requires more objec¬ 
tive analysis than this unscholarly 

diatribe. William R. Kwtner 
P rofessor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 8,1983 
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Schools 


By Bennett Karmin 


San JOSE, Calif. — it been 
five years since erihctmem of Cali¬ 
fornia's Proposition 13, which 
slashed property taxes by 57 percent 
and placed a cap on future property- 
tax increases. With the bankruptcy 
of this city’s school, district last 
month — and the prospect of several 
more school bankruptcies in the next 
year or so—the wisdom of the meas¬ 
ure is being widely questioned for the 
first time. 

Clearly, for people who have lived in 
the same house for many years and 
who have no children in school. Propo¬ 
sition 13 has proven a bonanza. But for 
the public schools and families with 
school-age children — especially 
those in growing communities in 
which the cost of maintaining public 
services is fast outstripping local gov¬ 
ernment's ability to pay — Proposi¬ 
tion 13 has proven a disaster. Without 
government intervention to mitigate 
its effects. Proposition 13 may reduce 
California's schools — once the para¬ 
digm of public education—to medioc¬ 
rity, forcing the children of many mid¬ 
dle-class families into private and 
parochial schools. 

San Jose, in the heart of California’s 
bustling and affluent Silicon Valley, 
provides an excellent example of 
Proposition 13’s pernicious effects. 
The San Jose Unified School District 
was facing an unexpected $3.5 milli on 
deficit this year and a projected $12 
million deficit next year when it 
gained the dubious distinction of 
becoming the first of the state’s 1,100 
school districts—and among the first 
in the nation since the Depression—to 
file for bankruptcy. 

It is not profligacy that brought the 
state’s eighth largest school district to 
its knees. San Jose United has cut its 
budget by $13 million since 1978, lay¬ 
ing off K9 of its 2,000 teachers and 300 
of its nonteaching employees, dosing 
15 Of itS SChOOlS and g-limiwatfng c nrh 
“frills” as nurses, counselors and 
most of its band program. It now gets 
by with half as many librarians and 
requires juniorand senior high school 
students to pay a fee to participate in 
after-school sports. 

Perhaps most galling to parents 
who have been waging a losing battle 
against further reductions has been 
the shortening of the school day from 
six periods to five for junior and senior 
high school students. 

San Jose Unified is not the only Cali¬ 
fornia school district in financial trou¬ 
ble. The State Assembly Ways and 
Means Com mittee.estimates that fair 
ot 6 er..scboo&ditoctsi Jn JAbun 6 n*L 
Shasta and El . Dorado counties will 
also run out of money by the end of the 
year. The Oakland School District, for 
example, recently voted to lay off 377 
teachers to reduce a projected deficit 
of $12.8 million in 1984. In all. 24 of the 
state's school districts may soon need 
some form of financial help before the 
end of the year. 

San Jose differs from most of these 
other districts in its reputation for 
excellence. It ranks 14th in the state 
in the ratio of students to teachers. 


One district files 
for bankruptcy 


and its teachers’ salaries rank as the 
second highest in Santa Clara Coun¬ 
ty- 

Faced with mounting pressure from 
anxious parents and angry teachers, 
state senators recently passed a relief 
package that would raise taxes by $700 
million. The measure would generate 
revenues from several taxes, includ¬ 
ing a quarter-cent increase in the 
state's 6 V 2 percent sales tax, a 5 per¬ 
cent surcharge on corporations with a 
net income of $10 million or more, a 
rise in the cigarette tax to 15 cents a 
pack from 10 and a 50 percent increase 
in taxes on wine, beer and liquor. 

The legislation requires schools that 
receive the new money to impose 
mandatory academic requirements 
on graduating high school seniors and 
to extend tbe length of the school day 
and year- 

While Governor George Deukrae- 
jian has indicated that he is not averse 
to signing a bill authorizing emer¬ 
gency money for hard-pressed school 
districts such as San Jose's, he is ada¬ 
mantly opposed to any measure that 
would increase state taxes. 

With no additional money from the 
state, which itself is expected to be $1 
billion in tbe red by tbe end of the 
year, and with local governments re¬ 
strained from raising taxes by Propo¬ 
sition 13. San Jose Unified must look 
forward to further belt-tightening. Al¬ 
ready there are plans to eliminate the 
district’s reserve of substitute teach¬ 
ers, lay off all school librarians and 
media resource teachers and do away 
with the six-period school day for 9th 
and 10 th graders. 

Whether these additional cutbacks 
will prove sufficient to allow the dis¬ 
trict’s schools to reopen this fall is 
hard to say. Everyone is hoping that 
thestate will throw the foundering dis¬ 
trict a financial lifeline, but with a fis¬ 
cally c onse r v ative Republican Gover¬ 
nor in office, no one is counting on it. 
Only one thing seems certain. When 
the school bell rings this September, 
San Jose Unified schools will have 
fewer pupils, and local private and 
parochial schools will be more 
crowded than ever. 

Bennett Karmin, a writer and taxpay¬ 
er, has two sons in high school in the 
San Jose Unified School District. 


WASHINGTON, July 16 — The 
march to the Reagan-Andropov sum¬ 
mit has begun. Likeliest site: Geneva. 
Target date: April of 1984, In the midst 
of the Democratic primaries. 

First stage of the march can be seen 
in tbe Pope’s visit to Poland, which 
sapped the vitality of Solidarity’s 
resistance to the puppet regime. The 
photograph of Lech Walesa and the 
Pope remains suppressed by the Vati¬ 
can; martial law, no longer needed to 
keep the Pedes in line, is expected to 
be lifted next week; tbe Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration will respond with a sym- 
. bolic lifting of-restrictions on fishing 
and airlines and a significant decision 
to prevent Poland from being -de¬ 
clared bankrupt. 

The second stage could be witnessed 
at the Madrid conference last week: 
an agreement was reached between 
tbe U.S. and the Soviet Union permit¬ 
ting us to cluck sympathetically at the 
violations of human rights supposedly 
guaranteed by the Soviets at Helsinki 
in 1975. 

In return for a second-class propa¬ 
ganda forum three years from now 


(mentioned roly in a side statement 
made by the Swiss, not signed by the 
U.S.S.R.), the Soviets get our signed 
agreement to a world-class disarma¬ 
ment conference in Stockholm six 
-months from now, as European arms 
jitters reach their height. President 
Reagan hailed this negotiating defeat 
as leading to “a more stable and con¬ 
structive relationship with the Soviet 
Union.” 

In reality, tbe Helsinki Final Act le¬ 
gitimized the Soviet Union's border 
claims in Europe in exchange for its 
qnickly-broken promises an human 
rights. A bipartisan cottage industry 
has been established in tbe U.S. Con¬ 
gress to wring its hands about viola¬ 
tions of that treaty, enabling doves to 
join hawks in striking anti-Soviet pos¬ 
tures without deviating from detente. 
Instead of threatening to rescind U.S. 
approval of Soviet border claims, Mr. 
Reagan has meekly gone along with 
. the handwringing. 

The exposure of American impo¬ 
tence at Madrid was not without its fig. 
leaves. We can expect the release 
from Russia of a few Pentecostals, 


ESSAY 


The Ron 
And Yuri 
Show 

By William Satire 


and the end of imprisonment and 
torture for Anatoly Shcharansky (no 
to Andrei Sakharov, no to tens of 
thousands of Jews seeking freedom). 
This will be taken as proof that Mr. 
Reagan’s pre^summit diplomacy is 
working. 

A third stage on tbe nm-up is out of 
our hands: the rape of Afghanistan 
by 120,000 Soviet troops is not condu¬ 
cive to summiteering. Having lifted 
Jimmy Carter’s grain embargo — 
which had been our only counter to 
the Soviet invasion — Mr. Reagan 
is hard put to reward continuing ag¬ 
gression with a shake of'the still- 
bloody hand. (The Saudis, while main¬ 
taining blackmail payments to Syria, 
have cut funds to the resistance in 
Afghanistan.) 


The Administration is depending on 
the world's best diplomat. Foreign 
Minister Yaqub Khan of Pakistan, to 
inveigle a troop withdrawal in return 
for a guaranteed Soviet puppet regime 
In Kabul. 

On the yellow brick road to a meet¬ 
ing of world leaders, differences must 
be minimized. Accordingly, expect to 
see South Africa berated for not re¬ 
leasing Namibia, rather than Soviet 
Cuban mercenaries blamed for not 
withdrawing from Angola. Expect 
Syria, wholly dependent on Moscow 
for military support, not to be casti¬ 
gated by our envoys for finally reveal¬ 
ing its plan to annex Lebanon. 

Is it worth it? Is tbe political value 
of summittime, when the poll ratings 
are easy, worth wrenching a hard-line 
policy out of shape? 

Certainly the political value is great 
— go try to create a campaign film 
without a summit to liven up the sec¬ 
tion on “peacemaker.” Even if the 
great issues could not be resolved by 
the summit, there is something to be 
said for getting tbe cut of the Soviet 
leader’s jib, and something can al¬ 
ways be signed on environmental 
cooperation or heart research if Start 
doesn't get off tbe ground. 

But consider tbe costs of election- 
year summits. 

In Poland, martial law is eased, 
which we hail as a triumph—but Soli¬ 
darity is silenced, which was why 
Moscow demanded martial law. The 
Russians have won. 



Losses 
And Gains 
In Lebanon 

By Rita E. Hauser 

Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
has returned empty handed from the 
Middle East, and it is time to draw a 
balance sheet for last summer’s war 
in Lebanon. What the war proves once 
again is that resort to force by a demo¬ 
cratic nation for other than defensive 
purposes, dearly defined and publidy 
supported, rarely accomplishes an¬ 
ticipated results and, indeed, often 
produces perverse effects that are felt 
fora long time. 

Among the losers, Lebanon itself 
ranks first. Its Christian leadership 
has relied on Israeli arms and 
materiel since tbe*civil war began in 
1975. Tbe Phalange leaders had hoged 
throughout to pull Israel directly into 
the conflict, and they succeeded in 
doing so last summer. The immediate 
benefits to Lebanon were the disper¬ 
sal of the Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation, its ouster bom the south and 
from much of Beirut, and recognition 
of President Amin Gemayel as Is¬ 
rael’s direct partner in the establish¬ 
ment of a new order. Last summer, 
tbe Syrians showed a stunning inabil¬ 
ity to counter the Israelis, while the 
Russians were preoccupied by domes¬ 
tic matters in the waning days of Leo¬ 
nid I. Brezhnev. 

But as the dust' settles one year 
later, Lebanese Christian leaders still 
find themselves unable to control the 
country. They are embroiled in sec¬ 
tarian conflict with the Druse and 
other groups, while the Lebanese 
Army cannot prevent the P.L.O. from 
returning to parts of Beirut and tbe 
Tripoli area. Meanwhile, a rearmed 
Syria refuses to pull out of the Bekaa, 
Lebanon's eastern valley, and the Is- 
raeli-Lebanese pact for withdrawal of 
all foreign forces still has not been put 
Into effect. 

Under great public pressure, Israel 
has all but decided to withdraw unilat¬ 
erally from around Beirut and deploy 
its forces along the Awali River. It 
will thus effectively control southern 
Lebanon, including the two large 
cities, Sidon and Tyre. Syria will con¬ 
solidate its hold over the Bekaa and 
the Tripoli area, while tbe Christians 
will control only Beirut, the port erf Ju- 
nieh and their traditional stronghold 
in tbe adjoining mountains. Moreover, 


even if a Christian-led gover n ment 
survives, Syria will continue to domi¬ 
nate Lebanon’s relations with the 
Arab world. For Lebanon, then, the 
result of tbe war is not liberation but 
probably partition and indefinite oc¬ 
cupation by foreign forces. 

Israel, too, must be seen as a loser. 
It has been unable to prevent the 
P.L.O. from regrouping around Trip¬ 
oli, where it will now be subject to di¬ 
rect Syrian control. Israel fords itself 
policing sectarian warfare between 
Christian and Druse forces, with con¬ 
tinuing casualties and growing disaf¬ 
fection-in the army and at home. Is¬ 
raeli troops deployed along the Awali 
River will also bemr responsibility for 
the security of the large Palestinian 
refugee camps — housing about 
100,000 people — south of the river, 
around Sidon and Tyre. 



yria and 
Spviet 
are ahead 


Rita E. Hauser is an international 
lawyer and a leading figure in the 
American Jewish Committee. 


Prime Minister Menachem Begin’s 
dream of a strong, united Lebanon 
under a Christian President — either 
Bashir Gemayel or his brother and 
successor, Amin—that would be able 
to dominate a chaotic Lebanon and 
willing to make a real peace with Is¬ 
rael was, to many viewers, never 
more than a far-fetched dream. Cer¬ 
tainly, it was a shaky underpinningfor 
engaging in a major war. 

Israel has paid a terrible price for 
its intervention in Lebanon. The coun¬ 
try is badly divided, the army is de¬ 
moralized and, fra: the first time in Is¬ 
raeli history, some soldiers have re¬ 
fused to serve on the front lines. Tbe 
casualty toll is awesome—more than 
500 killed and about 2,000 wounded 
since June 1982. 

The Palestinians, once aga in , are 
certain losers. Yasir Arafat’s organi¬ 
zation, A1 Fatah, to which most Pales¬ 
tinians in Lebanon, Jordan, the West 
Bank and Gaza give political alle¬ 


giance, is in disarray. Syria supported 
the mutiny in A1 Fatah against Mr. 
Arafat, and he will remain leader of 
the P.L.O. only at the sufferance of 
Syria. 

Any chance of the P.L.O. and Jor¬ 
dan joining to negotiate a settlement 
with Israel—if such a Chance ever ex¬ 
isted — seems to have been eliminat¬ 
ed. Israel could still open direct dis¬ 
cussions about real aut o nomy with 
Palestinians living in the West Bank 
and Gaza, but thk is hardly in Hne 
with current Israeli policy. Without a 
change of leadership in Israel, the 
building of.settlemeitts in the West 
Bank and Gaza will continue, if hot ac¬ 
celerate. Resolution of the Palestinian 
problem — whether along the lines 
laid down in President Reagan’s 
peace plan or msaoto other fashion— 
appears remote. 

Tbe dear immediate winner of the 
Lebanese conflict is Syria. Although it 
was humiliated in the early days of 
the war, it has reaped major benefits 
without further fighting. Soviet rear¬ 
mament and support permitted it to 
face down Israel, which did not want a 
full-scale war with Syria, and to 
refuse to accede to demands for with¬ 
drawal made by the United States, 
Saudi Arabia and other Arab coun¬ 
tries. Syria will effectively absorb the 
large portion of Lebanon that it now 
occupies and thus reconstitute the 
“Greater Syria” it has claimed since 
1943. 

It now dominates AJ Fatah, which 
was formerly somewhat independ¬ 
ent of the pro-Syrian groups in the 
P.L.O. Perhaps most important. 
President Hafez al-Assad has 
emerged as the dominant Arab 
leader in the post-Lebanon 
war era. The Saudis will fi¬ 
nance him, the Rus¬ 
sians will arm him 
and the United 


States will continue to woo him , hop¬ 
ing for a conciliatory gesture in ex¬ 
change. 

The Russians, too, are winners. 
They have shown that they are able to 
block American peace efforts. They 
will have a pervasive say in Syria’s af¬ 
fairs;- their alliance with Iraq and 
closer relations with Iran restore their 
standing as a serious competitor in 
the Middle East. 

And what of the United States? It 
cranes oft, on balance, as a loser. An 
independent, undivided Lebanon was 
long a premise of United States policy, 
and.that is lost, . 

The United States could not pre¬ 
vent Israel from moving into Leba¬ 
non; it cannot now deter Israel from 
withdrawing to the Awali River; it 
cannot persuade the Syrians to leave 
Lebanon; and the Reagan plan for 
the West Bank seems to have been 
aban d oned in the fracas of Lebanon. 
Most significant, perhaps, we now 
face a resolute Soviet bid for power 
in the region. 

Such are the costs of Israel’s inva¬ 
sion of Lebanon. All in all, the results 
are disquieting for the United States. 
Creative diplomacy and original 
thinking are essential now. 



Join Martian 


Teachers and teaching are much in 
the news these days. Merit pay, stand¬ 
ards of excellence or the lack of them, 
longer school years, many other 
things. We hear from spokesmen for 
the organizations that represent them. 
We hear from politicians, including the 
President himself. We bear from 
others who are often critical of tbe 
reaching profession. Oddly enough, not 
very much is heard about these mat¬ 
ters from teachers themselves. 

I retired as a New York City ele¬ 
mentary school teacher in 1978. Some¬ 
times people ask me, “Do you miss 
teaching?” Invariably 1 reply, “Not at 
all.” Teaching, for me, was a very 
tough job. Sylvia Ashton Warner has 
written: “No other job in the world 
could possibly dispossess one so com¬ 
pletely as this job of teaching. It cuts 
right into your being: essentially, it 
takes over your spirit. It drags it out 
from where it would hide.” 

As a former combat infantryman, Z 
think of teaching as always being in 
‘the front lines. You are responsible at 
all times for everything that goes on in 

Edward F. Murphy is author of “The 
Crown- Treasury of Relevant Quota? 
Cions.” 


Best Were the Kids 


By Edward F. Murphy 


your class. If tempers flare and one 
kid hits another, you have to break up 
the fight. If a pupil complains, 
“Teacher. Alberto is copying from 
me!” you have to arimnnich Alberto. 
If there is a wail of sirens and fire- 
trucks gather beneath one of your 
classroom windows, you have to say 
sternly, “Stay in your seats!" This, 
despite the fact that you yourself 
would dearly love to see what’s going 
on. 

E. V. Lucas spoke tbe troth when he 
said, “It’s heartbreaking to be a 
teacher because me is fighting Nature 
most of the time.” Children want to 
learn, but children also don’t want to 
learn. Children want to be told what to 
do, but they also resent being told 
what to do. As a teacher you often find 
that while some of your pupils are 
keenly interested in what is being 
taught, others couldn't care less. 
Their attention wanders, they become 
restive, then disruptive, and, figura¬ 


tively speaking, you reach for the as¬ 
pirin. 

1 never knew a teacher who drank 
on the job, though it was a wonder to 
me that some of them did not. The 
pressure is intense and unremitting. If 
you lacked a conscience, then your 
task would be infinitely easier. You 
wouldn’t care if Jose learned the dif¬ 
ference between “to,” “too” and 
“two.” You wouldn’t care whether or 
not Leon learned to multiply by two 
numbers. But you do care. You care 
very much. And you feel deeply frus¬ 
trated when one of your children 
seems unable to grasp what is being 
taught 

Rightly or wrongly, when I was a 
teacher I felt that most people who 
weren’t themselves teachers had vir¬ 
tually no idea of what actually went an 
in a classroom- Apparently, they be¬ 
lieved it was a rather easy job with 
short hours and a long summer vaca¬ 
tion. I also felt that they held the 


teaching profession somewhat in con¬ 
tempt. After all, the pay wasn’t that 
good, and if you weren’t making a lot 
of money you didn’t merit a great deal 
of respect. People patted you on the 
head and spoke glowingly of “dedi- 
.cated teachers” but kept your salary 
low, voted against larger school budg¬ 
ets and wondered why teachers joined 
unions. 

In retrospect, -the best thing about 
tpfirhing was my contact with the chil¬ 
dren. Headaches aplenty they gave 
me, but the bond between us was inti¬ 
mate and reaL They liked me and 1 
liked them. I felt anger toward them, 
but I also felt love. We had a lot of 
laughs together. They were refresh¬ 
ingly frank. I remember saying in an 
exasperated tone to one of my fifth 
graders who was fooling around, “Ra¬ 
fael, what's wrong with you?” Im¬ 
mediately, he shot back, “The same 
thing that’s wrong with you, Mr. Mur¬ 
phy. Only you got it worse!” 

As for the other teachers, some of 
them I liked a lot. Others aroused no 
great affection in me. However, 1 felt 
that they all took their jobs seriously. 
They tried hard, veiy hard. In no 
sense were they goofing off. They did 
great honor to their profession. 


In Western Europe, even freeze- 
niks agree with our protestations 
about Soviet violations of Helsinki's 
Final Act, which we treat as a propa¬ 
ganda victory — but the violations 
continue, and the Soviet territorial 
grabs are legitimized. The Russians 
have won. 

In Afghanistan, if Soviet troops are 
' withdrawn, we will cheer diplomatic 
success — but a neutral government 
will have been replaced by a Soviet 
puppet regime, and the Russians will 
have won again. 

The Soviet Union takes two aggres¬ 
sive steps forward and then expects 
the-rewards of detente when it takes 
one step back. That pattern will be re¬ 
peated in theater nuclear weapons if 
we compromise the base of our “zero 
option.” 

Election-year summitry asks too 
much. If Mr. Reagan runs and wins, 
and if Mr. Andropov lives, our best 
time for a summit is December of 
1964. 


Pluralism 
In Russia? 
Let's Mind 
Our Own 
Business 

By Edward Pessen 

According to Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz, it is the goal of tbe 
Reagan Administration “to encour¬ 
age the gradual evolution of the 
Soviet toward a more pluralistic 
political and economic system.” In 
this, the Administration violates the 
pragmatic tradition of American 
foreign policy that was stated most 
forcefully by George Washington in 
his farewell address on Sept. 17, 
1796. 

Washington urged the nation's fu¬ 
ture leaders to cultivate “peace, 
harmony, and liberal intercourse” 
with all nations, and he argued that 
such a course was “recommended 
by policy, humanity, and interest.” 
He warned that “nothing is more es¬ 
sential than that permanent, invet¬ 
erate antipathies against particular 
nations” should be avoided, since 
such animosity would lead our na¬ 
tion “astray from its duty and its in¬ 
terest.” 

Washington’s advice anticipated 
by a half century the argument put 
forward by Lord Palmerston, tbe 
British Prime Minister, that a na¬ 
tion has neither permanent friends 
nor permanent enemies,.only per-.. 
manept interests..._ .. 

The first President kmwthat.;. 
most ‘European nations emnufagedj' 
inequity at home, imposed slavery 
an other peoples and regularly 
waged aggressive imperial wars 
against their rivals. He knew that 
we, too, had enslaved Africans and 
despoiled Indian tribes. 

Still, the clear implication of his 
message was that it was not part of 
our public obligation to try to change 
the political or social order of any 
foreign nation in directions that 
might be personally congenial to 
those in charge of the executive 
branch. In his view, no matter how 
other nations were organized and 
governed, they were likely to be self¬ 
ish and amoral in their conduct to¬ 
ward other states. 

Certainly, Washington’s message 
derives in part from the historical cir¬ 
cumstances in which it was delivered: 
Among other things, the President 
feared that excessive sympathy for 
our Revolutionary wartime ally, 
France, might induce us to pursue a • 
foreign policy detrimental to our in¬ 
terests. It is a disservice to tbe wis¬ 
dom in Washington’s message, how¬ 
ever, to dismiss it as ephemeral or 
partisan politics. 

As men who have thrived in a capi¬ 
talistic system, Mr. Shultz and other 
of our leaders have evidently come 
to regard it, for all its blemishes ami 
inequities, as close to an ideal form . 
of society that other peoples would 
be wise to emulate. This benign view 
of pluralistic capitalism - may or 
may not be right, but it is, of course, 
challenged by many knowledgeable 
men and women of good will. 

As for the belief that “pluralistic” 
systems are peculiarly conducive to 
peace, the notion is not borne out by 
the historical record. Such societies, 
our own included, have waged 
dozens of aggressive wars. Thucydi¬ 
des long ago observed that while 
Athenian institutions were doubtless 
more attractive — more pluralistic, 
we might say — than those of 
Sparta, the Athenian empire was no 
less exploitative than the Spartan 
one. 

Inspired by the writings of Iztin, 
Soviet leaders teach their people 
that pluralistic and imperialistic 
capitalism is the prime cause of 
modern wars. But both Russians 
and Americans would do well to note 
that good sense and the interest of . 
global peace argue for putting aside 
all doctrinaire assumptions about 
one or another system's propensity 
for war. Far better to guide our¬ 
selves by the principles that no sys¬ 
tem is perfect and that all systems 
must strive to live together. War re¬ 
sults not from the inexorable work¬ 
ings of this or that system but from 
the stupid behavior of the leaders of 
whatever system. 


Edward Pessen, distinguished profes¬ 
sor of history at Baruch College and 
the Graduate School and University 
Center of the City University of New 
York, is author most recently of “The 
Social Backgrounds of the Presi¬ 
dents.” 
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includes such classics as “Yankee Doodle Dandy*' and 
“Casablanca.” John Badham is the director of two of this 
summer’s more popular films. “WarGames” and “Blue 
Thunder," hut can anyone find a Badham personality 
within those films? 

"Trading Places” is one of the best American come¬ 
dies in & long time, hut I’d be hard-put to assign more re¬ 
sponsibility for the film's success to its director, John 
Landis, than to Timothy Harris and Herschel Wdngrod, 
who wrote it, or to the members of the cast headed by Dan 
Aykroyd, Eddie Murphy, Don Amecbe, Ralph Bellamy 
and Jamie Lee Curtis. 

The Woody Alien film career must be one of the odd¬ 
est in the history of the American sound cinema. He does¬ 
n't hang around Hollywood, He lives and works mostly in 
New York. He never went to a film school. His only con¬ 
nection to television was his early years as a joke writer 
and then, later, as a performer or a guest on talk shows. 

Since 1969, he has written and directed 11 films, in 10 
of which he was the star, acted in one film, "The Front," 
which was written and directed by others, and acted in an¬ 
other, "Play it Again, Sam," which he adapted from his 
own play but which was directed by Herbert Ross. He’s 
also written one lovely, uncharacteristic play, "The 
Floating Light Bulb,” which was done at Lincoln Center. 
In addition, he has written and published several collec¬ 
tions of humorous pieces, which, to his stupefaction, are 
classified as nonfiction when they appear on best-seller 
lists. 

The most exciting thing about his career is being able 


I n this land of unlimited opportunity, a place where, to 
paraphrase Woody Allen, any man or woman can real¬ 
ize greatness as a patient or as a doctor, we have only 
one commercial American filmmaker who consis¬ 
tently speaks with his own voice. That 1s Woody Allen, 

: - gag writer, musician, humorist, philosopher, playwright, 
stand-up comic, film star, film writer and film director. 
Though it runs a mere but delicious 84 minutes, 

■ “Zelig,” his new, remarkably self-assured comedy, is to 
his career what the 15V6-hour "Berlin Alexanderplatz” is 
to Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s and the three-hour-plus 
i: “Fanny and Alexander" is to Ingmar Bergman’s. This in- 
■ congruity in running time may be a law of nature. Woody 
. Allen is much shorter than Mr. Bergman and never has he 
tipped the scales to equal the heft Mr. Fassbinder was 
- carrying around in the years before his death. 

“Zelig" is small but it’s one of those Allen comedies 
by which all his other films will be compared. One can 
make associations between Woody Allen and Mr. Berg¬ 
man and Mr. Fassbinder if only because it’s understood 
■ that exceptional films by great filmmakers are never 
, really comparable. When they are mentioned in the same 
: breath, it’s to suggest relative importance and “Zelig” is 
- a Woody Allen masterpiece. 

It's a s umm ation and a perfection of methods and 
ideas that have been turning up in all his films, from 
“Take the Money and Run” (19®)) through “Stardust 
Memories" (1980) and “A Midsummer Night's Sex Come¬ 
dy” (1982). He is unique. One would have to go back to the 
. silents to find any other American filmmaker who has so 
successfully—and over such an extended period of time 
—attended to his own obsessions. 

When movies learned how to talk, the best American 
filmmakers did not exactly lose their voices but they were 
forced to disguise them. The art and the eccentricities of 
D.W. Griffith and Erich von Stroheim could not be easily 
; accommodated by the structure of the talking-picture stu¬ 
dios. The global business that American moviemaking be¬ 
came during the Depression demanded a nonstop flow of 
what Hollywood calls "product” to fill movie theaters 
around the world. Studio heads did not have the lime or 
the money to cater to the special obessesions of fllmmak- 
*. ers unless they paid off at the box office. 

Because many of our best filmmakers of the 1930’s 
and 1940’s made their livings by turning out a random as- 
. sortment of romantic comedies, westerns, musicals and 
: historical dramas, it took critics a good 30 years before • 
- they were able to recognize the consistency of the voices 
. ■ in the films of such people as Billy Wilder, Howard 
. ; .Hawks, John Ford, George Cukor and Vincente Minnelli. 
■s.iTa hear, those voices is not-.always e&sy. Sometimes they 1 
i $re.so faint they can only be heard by the most devoted 
; cinema student 

« The situation today is no better and possibly even a 


In “Zelig,” Woody Allen shares fame with such 
celebrities as Jack Dempsey, top left; Herbert 
Hoover; and Eugene O’Neill, lower right. 



little worse. There are fewer films being made, at con¬ 
stantly escalating costs, and thus fewer opportunities for 
filmmakers to develop any sort of recognizable style. Two 
of our most successful filmmakers, Francis Ford Coppola 
and George Lucas, are to be recognized less as artists 
than as tycoons. Steven Spielberg has made several fine, 
idiosyncratic films, including “Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind" and “Raiders of the Lost Ark," but I'm not 
sure I recognize any single voice within them, especially 
after seeing his dismal little contribution to "Twilight 
Zone—the Movie.” 

Martin Scorsese has his own voice—urban, hip-and a 
little lunatic. It’s also unsentimental and chilly,. Thus, 
when it’s not disguised by effective melodrama, a4it Is in 
“Taxi Driver" and "Raging Bull,” the public tends to be 
put off, as they seem to have been by “The King of Come¬ 
dy.” 

" A commercial ‘ filmmaker' doesn’t'have to have a 
particularly strong individual style to make halfway de¬ 
cent and sometimes very good films. Witness the career 
of Michael Curtiz, a most ordinary director whose work 


to see how he has continued to develop and refine his con¬ 
trol of a medium in which, quite frequently, less is more. 
“Zelig" is both a writer’s and a director's film, a movie 
that could not have been made if Mr. Allen hadn't served 
time as a stand-up comedian and as a ferocious student of 
films, as well as the kind of writer who is so comfortable 
at the typewriter that he doesn't hesitate to write "on 
speculation.” One of the more invigorating aspects of 
"Zelig” is its te chnical wizardry by which new black-and- 
white footage and new soundtracks are seamlessly 
blended with a lot of material dating from the 1920’s and 
1990’s. 

"Zelig" is full of wonderful echoes. Its form is not un¬ 
like that of “Take the Money and Run,” since it’s pre¬ 


sented as a solemn documentary on the Ufa and dam at 
one Leonard Zelig'(Mr. Allen), Zelig, & classic Allen crea¬ 
tion. is an initially mysterious and nutty character who, to 
the 1820’s, briefly enjoyed & celebrity equal to that of 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Jack Dempsey, Queen Marie of 
Rumania, Charles Ponzi and Alvin "Shipwreck’’ Kelly/ 
some of the stars of what Frederick Lewis Allen called. 
"TheBallvhoo Years’* in his book "Only Yesterday.” 

Though Mr. Allen tells us that Leonard Zelig was a 
celebrity of the 1920’s, ZeUg*s daim to fame is something 
that very much reflects the concerns of our 1960’s. Zelig/ 
you see, is a man so completely and so pathologically 
without any identity of his own that, without cooscfeua ef¬ 
fort, he takes on the physical, mental and emotional 
characteristics of any strong personality he’s with. 

in the course of "Zelig,” we witness "the chameleon 
man's” rise to celebrity, his miraculous cure. Ids awful 
fall from public favor and, eventually, his rehabilitation 
as seen through “old** newsreel footage, early interviews 
with him, home movies and footage shdt during his treat¬ 
ment by Dr. Eudora Fletcher (Mia Farrow). Throughocr 
the film there are contemporary interviews with fictional 
characters as well as with such real representatives of the 
intelligentsia as Susan Son tag, Saul Bellow, Dr. Bruno 
Bettelheim and Irving Howe, each of whom discusses 
Zelig’s place in history much like the "witnesses” in War¬ 
ren Beatty’s “Reds.” 

The use of these simulated newsreels and other "fac¬ 
tual" material always keeps the story of Zelig one step re¬ 
moved from the audience. “Zelig” is a movie with very 
few of the kind of private moments that we expea in fic¬ 
tion films. Yet “Zelig" is not only pricelessly funny, it’s 
also, on occasion, very moving. It works simultaneously 


While ‘Zelig’ is full of 
wonderful echoes, one of its 
more invigorating aspects is 
its technical wizardry. 


as social history, as a lave story, as an examination of 
several different kinds of film narrative, as satire and as 
parody. 

It's just because Mr. Allen is such a brilliant parodist 
that some of his more recent films have run into trouble 
with the critics. His films made in what appears to be the 
style of Ingmar Bergman ("Interiors,” “A Midsummer 
Night’s Sex Comedy”) or Federico Fellini ("Stardust 
Memories”) look amazingly authentic even though they 
deal with obsessions totally Mr. Allen's. Seeing only the 
exteriors of these films — and I had trouble penetrating 
the beautiful, bleak surfaces of “Interiors”—one tends to 
see not the original work beneath but only the superficial 
resemblances to the works of others. 

This has angered a lot of people who, having pledged 
their allegiance to Woody Allen-the-funnyman, have be¬ 
come disoriented by the realization that Woody Allen is 
“serious.” With the possible exception of “What's Up, 
Tiger Lily” (1966), the schlocky Japanese spy movie to 
which he attached his own, sidesplitting English sound¬ 
track. no Woody Allen movie has ever been more or less 
serious than another of his works. He’s always been seri¬ 
ous. It's the audiences who have been frivolous. 

In “Zelig" he reassures us that he can still be funny 
and moving without making the sort of insistent filmic 
references in which he delights but which can be infuriat¬ 
ing to others. “Zelig” is a nearly perfect — and perfectly 
original—Woody Allen comedy. 
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The Salkind Heroes Fly High 


By SANDRA SALMANS 

I n its fifth week, "Superman III" is flying high. Not so 
high as “Superman I” or even “Supoxnan II,” “but 
the amounts are very huge,” said a satisfied Alexan¬ 
der Salkind, the series’ executive producer. Almost 
certainly, that implies a “Superman IV.” But first, 
■'there will be “Super-girl” next summer, and then, for 
; Christmas 1984, the newest airborne, red-clad Salkind 
1 cinematic hero: “Santa Claus.” 

For the past decade, Alexander Salldnd and his son, 
^-Ilya, have made their name and fortune as the producers 
of tongue-in-cheek adventure movies and, like their cine- 
, ’matic heroes, they have had countless brushes with dan- 
*ger. While sequels have become a popular Hollywood art 
form, probably no one has adopted the device with more 
unabashed entrepreneur!alism than have the Salkinds. 
i - Starting in 1974, the Salkinds — Alexander, 62, is the 
.■^financial mastermind, while his son Ilya, 35, handles the 
.'creative end — have sought to transform moviemaking 
'into an industry that, like packaged goods or steel, has 
l 'economies of scale. 

i Thus, they spun two "Musketeers” — "The Three 
Musketeers" and "The Four Musketeers” — out of the 
' footage from one film, and tried the same technique, less 
profitably, with "Superman.” For their daring, the Sal- 
■ 'kinds have gone down in legal history: actors' agents and 
‘lawyers adopted the so-called Salkind clause, which pro¬ 
hibits producers from salvaging footage from the cutting 
, room floor for a second movie without paying the cast ac- 
. cordingly- 

, fc As esthetics go, the Salkinds are unlikely to get even a 

‘‘footnote in the Cahiers du Cinema for their recent movies. 
Earlier In his career, however, Alexander Salkind 
produced a handful of films that were critically, if not 
commercially, respected. Among his productions, for ex- 
'ampie, was “The Trial," a film directed by Orson Welles 
that was offered in competition at the Venice film festival 
-in 1962. Was it his best film? “No,” Mr. Salkind replied, 
interpreting the question as a commercial rather than 
-.critical one. “It was the intellectual one. Kafka Is not too 
-commercial, you know.” But when the question was re¬ 
phrased, Mr. S alkin d gave the same answer. “Personal¬ 
ly,” he said, “I like ‘The Three Musketeers.’ ” 

Mr. Salkind, who lives in London and Bern, made a 
rare visit to New York last month for the premiere of "Su¬ 
perman III." But because the producer of “Superman” 
does not, ironically, believe a man should fly, Mr. Salkind 
sailed to New York on the QE2 and settled in at the Pierre 
Hotel to wait for the next crossing, nearly a month later. 
In the interim, he juggled trans-Atlantic and bicoastal 
telephone conversations, in strongly accented English 
and other languages; he also speaks Russian, German, 
Spanish, Italian and French. And, a diminutive, shaggy- 
haired figure in a powder blue suit, ascot, white bucks and 
gold lorgnette, he gave an interview over lunch at the Rus¬ 
sian Tea Room. 

The blend of old and new worlds is appropriate. Born 
to Russian parents in Gdansk, Mr. Salkind grew up in Ber¬ 
lin and Paris. His father was Miguel Salkind, a film pro¬ 
ducer so well established that, at one time, he and Alexan¬ 
der Korda, the leader of the British film industry, contem¬ 
plated a joint venture. It never came off, but Miguel did 
produce a host of memorable films, including one of Greta 
Garbo’s first pictures, "The Street Without Joy.” 

Mr. Salkind’s early memories are of those early 
European film stars; he draws from his breast pocket a 
tattered photograph of a very young Alexander with the 
singer Feodor Chaliapin — starring in Miguel Salktod’s 


“Don Quixote,” which won the Gold Medal in Venice in 
1933. In a common practice of the time, Miguel Salkind 
often shot the same film twice, with French and German 
stars to appeal to national audiences. “It was a different 
kind of system in those days,” said Mr. Salkind nostalgi¬ 
cally. 

Initially, Mr. Salkind followed in his father’s creative 
footsteps. Fleeing Europe during World War II, the 
family landed in Cuba and then in Mexico, where Alexan¬ 
der joined his lather on a production, "Rocket to the 
Moon,” with Buster Keaton. As his father’s financial 
manager, he co-produced Abel Gance's "Austerlitz,” then 
set out on his own to make "The Trial” and, on a more 
commercial note, "Bluebeard,” with Raquel Welch and 
Richard Burton. But such movies, European co-produc¬ 
tions using Italian, French or Spanish.talent with a sprin¬ 
kling of American stars, failed to appeal to the aU-ii&par- 
tant United States market. "This European cocktail does¬ 
n't do,” said Mr. Salkind. "So 1 changed very late.” He 
changed for good with the resoundingly successful ‘ ’Three 
Musketeers,” filmed in Spain but with a mostly American 
cast, including Miss Welch. 

It was in 1974, during the shooting of "The Three 
Musketeers,” that Mr. Salkind tried to update bis father’s 
two-for-the-price-of-one system for modern times. “We 
had too much footage,” he recalled. "So it made sense to 
have two parts - : 'Three Musketeers* and 'Four Muske¬ 
teers.’ ” The actors were not entirely happy with the ap¬ 
proach, Mr. Salkind conceded, although "the contract 
said that we can do with the movie whatever we want. Ra¬ 
quel Welch complained first, and the others joined. So to 
avoid attorneys’ fees, we gave them a piece.of the second 
film.” 

The Salkinds, gleeful about their profits from the 
"Musketeers," were undeterred by the legal imbroglio. 
"It was a good business so, after that, we tried with ‘Su¬ 
perman,’ ” said Mr. Salkind. The choice was Ilya’s, he 
added: “He always liked to read the comics." The Sal¬ 
kinds bought the film rights to "Superman” for 25 years. 
To distinguish their "Superman” from a host of predeces¬ 
sors, they sought a star, and found a dazzling one: Marlon 
Brando to play Jor-El, Superman’s father. Mr. Brando's 
price was heavy—12.5 percent of the film’s rentals, or the 
box-office gross minus the theater owner’s share — but it 
bought the Salkinds credibility. 

It was no time at all, however, before the Salkinds’ 
carefully-laid plans went awry. Partly because of-count¬ 
less retakes, partly because of the novelty of the special 
effects needed, Mr. Salldnd said, "Superman I” ran three 
times over budget. A change of director—the Salkinds, at 
war with Richard Donner, eventually replaced him with 
Richard Lester, who had directed the* ’Musketeers” films 
—and special effects that quickly became obsolete meant 
that more footage had to be shot for “Superman II" than 
originally planned. In the end, "We had to do more than 
two-thirds of it from start,” said Mr. S alldn d. "So the for¬ 
mula didn't work.” Together, "Superman I” and "Super¬ 
man II” cost $110 million. 

Mr. Salkind still winces when he remembers what 
Mr. Brando was paid. "He collected $13 million or $14 mil* 
lion for 12 days, of which we used six,” he said, (By con¬ 
trast, Christopher Reeve, the young unknown chosen tor¬ 
tile title role, was paid $250,006 for “Superman£^;$800;000 ; 
for “Superman II” and received a share of the rentals 
only for “Superman III.”) For “Superman II," the Sal¬ 
kinds edited out Mr. Brando and substituted Superman’s' 
mother. If they hadn't done that, Mr. Salkind said, "He 
wouldn't have made $13 million, it would have been $25 
million.” Now, he added, “After Mr. Marlon Brando, I 
don't want to give participations too much more.” 


Bank Hapoalim 


* 


However you pronounce our name, we’re 
the Bank to talk to. 


As we’ve grown from Israel’s major bank 
into one of the world's 100 leading banks, 
more and more businessmen are learning 
to pronounce our name. 

They’ve discovered what Bank HapoaJim’s 
full range of banking services can do 
for their corporate financing, trade flow 
and international transactions. 

They’ve learned how $22.3 billion 
in assets can support their growth plans. 


And they're finding, in 360 banking 
offices in 14 countries worldwide, 
specialists they can really talk to. 

Over 60 years experience is integrated 
into our customized approach to banking. 
That’s why we’re the bank that grams 
more loans than any other bank in Israel. 
And why we're among the world’s 
top 50 banks in profitability. 

And that’s something to talk about. 


Bank Hapoalim; 

The bank to talk to. 


Head Office: 50 Rothschild Blvd., Tel Aviv, Israel. Tel: (03)628111 
New York • Los Angeles Montreal • London Buenos Aires • Sao Paulo . 

Chicago. Philadelphia Manchester. Paris Caracas. Mexico City A^veriS bmnete 

Boston-Miami. Toronto Zurich - Luxembourg Montevideo - Punta del Este of the group in Israel. 

Hebrew vowel markings. Pronounced: Bank Ha-poh-ah-leem. 
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A LfcBANON-SYRIA agreement, 
bused on the precedent of the 
Lubunon-Israel agreement,' could 
include the following points: 

a. An undertaking by Lebanon 
not lo allow any foreign force (read, 
Israel) to use its territory for the 
purpose of attacking Syria, it might 
be possible here to achieve 
guarantees from the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union, too; 

b. A condition that if Israeli 
forces entered Lebanon, Syrian 
forces would have the automatic 
right to re-enter Lebanon, too; 

c. An undertaking that the 
Lebanese forces stationed in the 
Bekaa and the area of Tripoli would 
be pro-Syrian. 

Syria's stubborn insistence on a 
signed agreement with Lebanon for 
the withdrawal of Syrian forces 
from Lebanon is not, for the most 
part, based on considerations con¬ 
nected with Lebanon itself. • 

The real issue concerns the other 
areas of conflict between Israel and 
Syria, and the possible effect of the 
Lebanon-lsrael agreement on these 
areas. This agreement is an expres¬ 
sion of an attempt on the part of 
Israel and the U.S. to obtain by 
political action what was not gained 
by military force: tbe isolation of 
Syria and the questioning of the 
legitimacy of the positions of Syria 
and the Soviet Union in the Middle 
bast. 

In this framework, the involve¬ 
ment of the two super-powers on 
the Middle East scene only com¬ 
plicates the issue. This involvement 
is turning the Lebanese crisis into a 
lever with which to try to 
manipulate events in the general 
dispute of the area. 

For Syria and for Israel, the 
priorities have changed: Lebanese 
issues — important as they may be, 
hut still secondary — have taken 
precedence over the general con¬ 
flict, and this with super-power in¬ 
volvement. 

The establishment of open rela¬ 
tions between Israel and Syria is 
contingent upon a return to the 
situation where Lebanon represents 
a secondary issue with only 
peripheral super-power involve¬ 
ment. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

The three models that have been 
presented are not mutually ex¬ 
clusive either at the theoretical or 
the practical level. Israel cannot 
adopt one of them without giving 


due consideration to the other two. 
Indeed,, one model may lend sup¬ 
port to the implementation of 
another. 

For instance, the possibility of a 
. dialogue with Syria will only be 
strengthened if Syria knows that 
Israel might attack in force should 
Syria begin to wage a war of attri¬ 
tion against Israel's forces -in 
Lebanon. 

• Dependence on the ' American 
solution is fraught with danger. It 
might well prove to be a fragile solu¬ 
tion, and it might lead to a situation 
in which the U.S. will decide to deal 
with the entire Middle East conflict. 

Israel must, parallel to 
dependence on the American fac¬ 
tor, work towards opening lines of 
communication with the Syrians in 
the hope of being able to establish a 
dialogue with Syria, without 
American intercession. 

OF COU RSE, there is a danger that 
an Israel-Syrian agreement on lines 
in Lebanon will, in time, create a de 
facto partition of Lebanon. This is 
what worries both the Lebanese and 
the Americans. 

But another danger inherent in 
this model is that Lebanon Mil turn 
into “the West Bank of the North.” 

These worries can only -be allayed 
by Israel becoming convinced — 
and convincing its allies — that this 
is only an intermediate step, and 
one that is esseatial to obtaining a 
Syrian and Israeli withdrawal from 
Lebanon. 

The only real impediment to this 
plan for mutual agreement between 
Israel and Syria is the Syrian belief 
that Israel is only trying to draw 
Syria into a “zero-sum” game. 

. Therefore, it is imperative that 
Israel make the following points 
clear to Syria: 

1. That Israel is willing to 
abandon the present demand for the 
withdrawal of ail foreign troops 
from Lebanon, demanding only the 
immediate withdrawal of all PLO 
troops, leaving the matter of Syria's 
withdrawal to be. negotiated 
between the governments of Syria 
and Lebanon. 

2. That Israel will totally reject 
any attempt to connect the issue of. 
the G olan Heights with negotiations 
on Syrian withdrawal from 
Lebanon. 

3. That Israel sees Syria as a 
positive force in the rehabilitation 
of Lebanon, even after its military 
withdrawal. 


Lebanon lessons 


The third and final part of a 
memorandum on Israel's options 
in Lebanon prepared for 
the Tel Aviv University's Centra 
for Strategic Studies by Zvi Lanir. 


4. That Israel hopes to gain an 
agreement with Syria whereby the 
Syrians will not move south of the 
Beirut-Damascus highway; will pre¬ 
vent the penetration of the PLO 
into the south and, together with 
Israel, will try to pacify the Shouf 
area and .assist the Lebanese Army 
in controlling all areas evacuated by 
the IDF. 

Israel should plan to withdraw 
from Lebanon as soon as possible, 
but at the same rime it should 
recognize that Israeli troops may 
have to remain -there a long time. 

This recognition will require an 
entire restructuring so that the 
Israeli presence in Lebanon wfll not 
deplete the strength of the IDF, the 
political energy of the‘government 
and the resources of the nation. 

This demands a redeployment 
along a new security line that will 
ensure Israel's interests yet reduce 
the number of Israeli casualties. 

Both parties must also agree, 
tacitly at least, that it is the spirit 
and not the letter of the IsraeL 
Lebanon agreement that must .be 
observed. 

A great deal of flexibility mil be 
required, particularly when dealing 
with those paragraphs that demand 
a Syrian withdrawal of troops from 
Lebanon. 

If, in- the course at this, Syria still 
refuses to withdraw, Israel- must 
nevertheless remain willing to tell 
Lebanon and the U.S. that it Mil 
fulfill its obligations under the 
agreement. 

Israel should be prepared for a 
gradual withdrawal from Lebanon, 
in co-ordination with the Lebanese 
government, and only after the 


areas to be evacuated have been oc¬ 
cupied by the Lebanese Army. The 
Lebanese must, in turn, guarantee 
their ability to keep the peace and 
to prevent the return of the PLO to 
those areas. 

At the same time, Israel must be 
prepared to deal with the various 
political factors in Lebanon with 
great delicacy and flexibility. And it 
should strive to develop strong ties 
throughout the country. 

THE SENSITIVE questions that re¬ 
main are: Will Israel be able to per- 
suade the Americans .that 
^rehabilitation and real stability m 
Lebanon cannot be obtained 
without a Syrian-lsraeli agreement? 
Can Israel persuade the Americans 
that it is not only unwise to mix the 
matter of the Golan into negotia-- 
tions regarding Lebanon, but that 
such an admixture might well com¬ 
plicate the negotiations beyond 
hope of success? 

It will take a lot of lobbying and 
behind-the-scenes persuasion to 
bring this to the attention of the 
American public. But as it becomes 
more evident that the American 
solution is not achieving its objec¬ 
tives and as America sees itself in 
danger of becoming bogged down in 
a Middle Eastern Vietnam, the 
more willing will be the U.S. ad¬ 
ministration to seek other options to 
ensure the stability of the Lebanese 
central govern menL 

Lastly, consideration must be 
given to the demand for a unilateral 
Israeli withdrawal from the Shouf 
area and a redeployment along a 
security line some 45 kilometres 
north of the Israeli border. Such a 



step, at its very best, could give 
Israel only the most temporary ad¬ 
vantages. 

True, such a redeployment would 
be more comfortable from the 
operational standpoint and would 
remove the Israeli soldiers from the 
Shouf and from the proximity Of the 
Syrian army,-but these factors are 
not really of any importance. 

If the geographic change is not 
accompanied by a political change, 
then we might soon find ourselves 
under exactly the .same pressures 
along the new line. 

The Syrians would have no dif¬ 
ficulty creating such a situation, and 
not even necessarily by taking over 
the evacuated areas in the Shouf. 
They could do it simply by aiding 
and abetting the PLO and those 
Lebanese factions which object to a 
prolonged Israeli presence in South 
Lebanon. 

The only way* to avoid this is for 
the redeployment of Israeli troops 
to be accompanied by a political ap¬ 
proach aimed at achieving a Syrian- 
lsraeli agreement with regard to the 
problems in Lebanon. 

At present, the climate seems 
favourable for such an approach to 
be made, in co-ordination with the 
U.S. and the government of 
Lebanon. 

SEEN IN PERSPECTIVE, Israel 
has paid a high price to learn some 
very important lessons — lessons 
that could have been learned by a 
more thoughtful observation and 
from the experiences of the Syrians 
in attempting to solthe problems 
of Lebanon on a “one-two-out” 
basis. 


Now. in the summer of 19X3, 
Israel knows that it does not have 
any quick solutions to the problems 
of Lebanon. This is a lesson tbe 
Syrians learned in 1976 when they 
tried to force a Pax Syricus on 
Lebanon. 

What the Israelis and the Syrians 
‘now have in common is that they 
have both learned what the 
Americans and the Lebanese have 
not yet learned: that the solution to 
.the problems of Lebanon is a long¬ 
term affair. 

Whoever even attempts to create 
some sort of order must be endowed 
with patience and determination as 
the delicate fabric of Lebanese 
politics is repaired. 

One other thing the Syrians and 
the Israelis have both learned is that 
neither can afford to attempt to 
eject the other party by force. ■ 

The third lesson they have 
learned is that when it is in their 
mutual interest, they are capable of 
maintaining relative peace in 
Lebanon. They dd so and for a time 
virtually stopped the civil war in 
Lebanon. Operation Peace for 
Galilee and its aftermath provided 
the spark that reignited the internal 
flames of the conflict. * 

THIS CONFLICT between the 
ethnic groups of Lebanon is 
spreading, and will continue as long 
as there is a vacant area between 
the Syrians and the Israelis. If the 
Syrians and the Israelis can reach 
agreement, it is possible to bring 
this inter-ethnic conflict to an end, 
and, in'the long run, pave the way 
for a new modus vivendi between the 
factions. 

Before the war in Lebanon it 
would have been difficult to present 
convincing reasons why Israel 
should try to instigate direct contact 
with Syria. The Israeli Army was 
firmly entrenched, and the Syrians 
-were floundering in the swamps of 
Lebanon, unable to muster suf¬ 
ficient force to mount any real as¬ 
sault on the Israeli-Egyptian peace 
treaty. Moreover, Assad's govern¬ 
ment was perceived as weak and 
many doubted that there was any 
value in embarking on negotiations 
with a leader who, it seemed, would 
soon be out of office. 

Now the tables have turned: no 
one is talking of Assad’s imminent 
departure; it is Israel that is becom¬ 
ing bogged down in the swamps of 
Lebanon, and the idea of withdraw¬ 
ing — even without a reciprocal act 


by Syria — is becoming increasingly 
popular. 

Israel is also beginning-to see that 
a return to the former “open game” 
with Syria is not only possible but 
might, in fact, offer some distinct 
advantages. This, despite the fact 
that from 1976 until 1981 it was 
Syria which, in most cases, was 
obliged to yield to Israeli demands 
in order to maintain its position in 
Lebanon, while now it is Israel 
which will have to demonstrate flex¬ 
ibility to ensure the continuation of 
the game. 

It is also important that both sides 
remember that they have already 
learned one thing: ultimately, 
Lebanon is not their prime interest 
and they must take care that what 
happens in Lebanon does not upset 
their areas of vital interest. 

Through Operation Peace for 
Galilee, Israel turned Lebanon into 
an arena in which the various par¬ 
ties contended with one another on 
the real issues between them. 

The Syrians saw the war as being 
directed mainly against them; as be¬ 
ing a U.S.-backed Israeli effort to 
influence the future policies of the 
Middle East: as being part of a 
general attempt to surround Syria 
and to isolate it from the area of 
Soviet influence. 

Syria’s view of Israeli activity, 
which turned Lebanon into an 
arena for battles that had nothing to 
do with Lebanon, is the one thing 
that stands in the way of a resump¬ 
tion of open relations between 
Israel and Syria. 

The Syrians have said repeatedly 
.that they Mil leave Lebanon if their 
security interests there are 
protected. As for the Lebanese, 
even those factions which are sworn 
to. “fight to the end" In order to 
remove the Syrians from Lebanon, 
will, it seems, accept a Syrian 
withdrawal under terms that will 
• legitimize and guarantee Syria's 
security (rather than territorial) 
rights in Lebanon. 

In the Israel-Lebanon agreement, 
Lebanon has already established a 
precedent by recognizing as 
legitimate the “security interests of 
Israel in Southern Lebanon.” By so 
doing, Lebanon has shown that it 
MU gram the same sort of recogni¬ 
tion to Syria. The Syrians have also 
tacitly accepted the legitimate 
security, not territorial, interest of 
Israel in Southern Lebanon as a fact 
and, in time, will no doubt also ac¬ 
cept the Israel-Lebanon agreement. 


.WHEN TEMPERATURES rise to 
30 and more, the plants in your gar¬ 
den need threefold protection to 
keep olive: shade, mulch and water. 
This ireatment is necessary for an¬ 
nuals as well as the sensitive bien¬ 
nial and perennial plants. 

Plants growing in containers can 
be moved temporarily to a shaded 
or partially-shaded area, while those 
growing in the open garden can be 
shaded by branches or by mats add 
nets resting on sucks. All flower- 
bearing garden plants, like roses, 
dahlias and canna lilies, and all 
plants in balcony boxes or other 
containers should be heavily mul¬ 
ched. using available material from 
the garden (dry leaves, pine needles, 
pine cones or stones). 

In high temperatures — and es¬ 
pecially during hot and dry hantsln 
days — you should water your 
plants more frequently Mth all the 
means available: sprayers, watering 
cans, hoses, drippers and sprinklers. 

Cucumber care. In my last column 
1 recommended planting tomatoes, 
eggplants and peppers among or¬ 
namentals in your flower garden. 
This time* my advice is to do the 
same with beans and cucumbers, 
which can be also grown in con¬ 
tainers and placed in the flower 
beds. 

The cucumber {Cucumis sativus. 
melafefon in Hebrew) is a warm- 
weather crop and can be sown in 
heavy or medium soil (also in sand 
with red soil and compost added) 
until the end of August. Seed 
shops offer different species of 
cucumbers, some with trailing vines 
like melons and ivy-like leaves for 
trellises and fences or bushy types 
like squash, which may be used in 
the flower garden or grown in con¬ 
tainers. Their bright yellow flowers 
arc very decorative and may be 


used among other container-born 
flower plants to beautify balconies, 
roofs and patios. 

Cucumbers do well in a position 
of full sun and need frequent water¬ 
ing. The best way to water 
cucumbers is through trenches or 
dripping pipes in garden beds or by 
hose (Mthout wetting the foliage) 
for containers. Wetting the leaves 
causes mildew and premature ycl- 
' lowing of the plants. Should this 
develop, sulphur dust or seprol 
spray (a liquid fungicide available at 
local seed shops) is helpful in 
fighting the disease. Weekly rations 
of “manure tea” or superphosphate 
around the cucumber plants are 
very beneficial for good cropping. 

Sow in 3-4 cm. deep holes, half a 
metre apart. Thin out later and 
leave the two strongest plants in the 
holes. Seedlings which have been 
removed cannot be transplanted 
and should be thrown into the com¬ 
post heap. * 

Don’t let the cucumbers become 
over-ripe on the vine and turn yel¬ 
low. Pick them before they get too 
large; this is when they are tastiest 

The bean scene. Beans, Phaseolus 
vulgaris, she'uii in Hebrew) can be 
grown during July in ali areas with 
heavy or medium soil. What we call 
the French or kidney bean is of 
American origin, and was in¬ 
troduced into Europe in 1597. 
There are two sorts: the compact 
dwarf bush and the climbing 
variety. The flowers are usually 
white, but some types have mauve 
or purple blooms. 

French beans are mainly grown 
for their tender, immature pods, 
and most gardeners grow green- 
podded species. Yellow-podded 
French beans have a reputation for 
early cropping and purple-spotted 
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Ants collecting violet seeds. Inset: An enlargement of tbe violet seed 
capsule. 


pods change to bright green during 
boiling. 

If bean-pods are not harvested 
when young and tender, they 
produce a “string” which has to be 
removed before cooking. Younger 
pods lack this “string,” and a new 
strinless bean is now available. 

Beans need an open, sunny site in 
the garden, away from large trees 


and well-established hedges. They 
do not crop well in an acidic soil. 
Sow beans in rows 3-4cm. deep and 
5cm. apart. Thin out after germina¬ 
tion, leaving 20-25cm. between 
plants. Beans are thirsty plants, re¬ 
quiring regular waterings. A mulch 
will prevent the sun and wind from 
drying out the soil and help provide 
necessary moisture. 


Fertilizers based on organic mat¬ 
ter. such as animal or chicken 
manure, bone-meal, fish residues or 
guano are preferable for use Mth 
bean plants than the quicker-acting 
. inorganic (chenuoal) fertilizers^- 

Patience is to own reward. You 
can still root top cuttings from 
chrysanthemum plants (about 10-15 
cm. long) in pure sand or ver- 
miculite. Water them daily (twice 
daily on very hot and dry days) and 
keep them in total shade. And don’t 
lose patience — the rooting may oc¬ 
cur after six to eight weeks only. If 
you stick to tbe rules, your cuttings 
Mil bloom late' this autumn. 

For longer blooming of pansies, 
get up early every morning and 
remove all faded or partly faded 
flowers and feed (once weekly) with 
a weak solution of any fertilizer. 

Cut all Shasta daisies (large white 
marguerites) down to ground level 
after the flowers fade; spread some 
superphosphate among the plants 
and water tMce a week. Thin out 
and replant in autumn or early spr¬ 
ing. 

Violet, sweet violet The violet 
(Viola odorata, sigal rehanee in 
Hebrew), one of the oldest 
cultivated plants in the world, is es¬ 
pecially loved for its scent 

“I shall return in springtime with 
the violets,” were Napoleon’s 
parting words as he left his beloved 
France for exile. And return he did, 
laying a posy of his favourite flower 
on the grave of Josephine, his first 
Mfe. 

Viola odorata, the sweet violet 
which legend says first sprang 
beneath the shadow of Orpheus’ 
lute, grows wild in the forests of 
Europe and has been celebrated 
throughout history. Once the state 
flower of Athens, later Napoleon’s 


symbol, it was also the favourite- of 
England’s Queen Alexandra, who 
introduced the fashion of wearing 
an entire bunch of them pinned to 
her costume. 

. Violets grow best to partial shade - 
and require a well-cultivated loose 
humus soil. Start planting violets 
early if you want full bloom in early 
spring. 

A purple (sometimes also white 
and pink) very fragrant, low- 
growing, perennial gfoundcover, 
the violet is propagated by rooted 
runners and the division of old 
plants. Mother plants, after flower¬ 
ing, send rooting shoots in all direc¬ 
tions. Every rooted shoot is a poten¬ 
tial new plant. 

Due to the ever-present, busy ant 
there is also a natural, “accidental" 
way of propagation by seeds. The 
ants collect violet seeds from 
cracked seed capsules and transport 
them to their heaps. During transit, 
they drop the seeds which they are 
not interested in (they want orily the 
sweet-tasting appendages as a 
delicacy for their offspring). The 
abandoned seeds germinate after 
the first rains in autumn, marking 
the ants’ route by tines of young 
violet plants. 

These can be also used for 
propagation — but they will flower 
only the folloMng year. Prepare 
violet plants in late summer; keep 
then in small tins in complete shade; 
water them daily and set them out in 
flower beds or containers in autumn 
to get a richly-coloured flower show 
next spring. 

Sabra hydrangeas. The ap¬ 
pearance of hydrangeas propagated 
in Israel at most of our nurseries 
and in urban florist shops prompts 
me to tell you a little more about 
this most decorative house and gar¬ 
den plant. 


The hydrangea ( Hortensis• 
macrophylla, hortensla in Hebrew), 
Mil bloom for a long time if kept 
well-watered and out of direct 
sunlight. Up to two yeas ago,-these 
: ^were-rare plants- in Israel and Were 
• mostly imported from Holland. 
Now that their numbers have in¬ 
creased Israeli amateur gardeners 
and plant-lovers should learn how 
to deal Mth them. 

The hydrangea was discovered in 
China in 1767 by Dr. Philibert Com- 
merson, a French physician and 
botanist. He called it “Jxortensia,” 
in honour of his bride, Miss 
Hortense Baare. The botanical 
name derives from the Greek word 
hydor (water) and ageion (con¬ 
tainer). The first hydrangea in 
Europe was planted in London's 
Kew Gardens in 1789. 

Hydrangeas should be exclusively 
•watered Mth lime-free or slightly 
acidic water. This can be achieved 
by adding a peat solution to the 
watering can. Since you have to 
water your hydrangeas during the 
whole summer once, or even 
sometimes tMce, daily, you need a 
sufficient quantity of “peat-tea” 
which should be prepared in a 
bucket for frequent use. 

After your plant has finished 
blooming, cut back all the stems 
with faded flowers and replant the 
hydrangea in compost soil with tuff- 
hagolan gravel and peat additions. 
Place the container in a shaded 
position. Stems that have not 
bloomed will often flower the same 
summer. Cut the hydrangea back in 
winter, mulch Mth dry peat-moss 
and place it in a spot protected 
against strong winds and frost. 

Hydrangea flowers are white, 
pink and (with additions of 
aluminium sulphate) also light blue. 
Propagation is by stem cuttings in 
late autumn. 
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GIVE SOLDIERS LIFTS 
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THE KINNERET FOUNDATION 


w rm rm 


July 23,1983, August 2,1983 


DAVE BRUBECK 

QUARTET 

CAESAREA 23.7 2LOO PJi. 

ZEMACH - Ampb. 29.7 2L00 ML 

TJL - Briefest Hatarbct 30.7 2L30PJL 
JERUSALEM Theatre 3L7 2LD0FJL 


V S.O.E n 

F ea turi ng 

HERBIE HANCOCK TONY WRUAMS 
RON CARTER WYNTON MARSAUS 
BRANFORD WARSAUS 
TEL AVIV - Briefest Hatntat 
27.7 19.00 PJL 22.00 EJL 


LARRY CORYELL BOBBY MCFERRIN 

with BRIAN KEANE QUARTET 

T.A - HHUM 23.7 midnight 

TA. - were TtedeJc 26.7 21.00 ML SABA’Hefchal Batartmt 26.7 2030 

WoW Amphitheatre 28.7 2230 P.M. TJL - Neve Tteddc 29.7 22.00 RM. 
CORYELL+“Friends” CARMIEL Hckfaal Hanobot LB 20.30P.M. 


J AZ ^,,r£M 

. tERU sA ^ 

iN featuring: 

YS0E II Quintet 
DAVE BRUBECK 
LARRY CORYELL 
BOBBY MCFERRIN 

HASSENFELD AMPHITHEATRE 
(Bmchat Hasnttau) 

THURSDAY 28.7 19.30 P.M. 


16^ DISCOUNT IF TICK£TS PURCHASED FOR TWO “MAJOR” PERFORMANCES CAESAREA. MANN AUDITORIUM. HASSENFELD AMPHITHEATRE (SULTAN'S POOL). 

15% DISCOUNT F TICKETS PURCHASED WFTH DISCOUNT BANK CHECKS, 2 SA FOR TWO "MAJOR* PERFORMANCES. 

CENTRAL TICKET DtSTRBt/Tl0fETlADR/0CTEI_03-2<t87B7,244844,220622 RAMAT HASHAROKTTEL 03-494786 JERUSALEM “KLAJM* TELO2-234O01 “CAHANA" TEL 02-244677 

HAtf%TEL04-662dt4 U/E EMEK HAHARO0C TEL067-5I421 VISA AND OTHER CREDIT CARD HOLDERS AT HADRAN. GROUP TICKET SALES.’HADRAN" TEL 03-244844. 220622. 

PRODUCERS; THE KINNERET FOUNDATION in annexation with TAUT PRODUCTIONS PRODUCTION: MORE PRDDUCIIONS ___ „ rttnrAluuc ,_ 

___ _ mm m ii if l |m j 'jif W monci . -TBJWV 9 M3BH THE IN PLACE FOR ENTERTAINMENT 
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U.S. says no need to redraft 
world financial structure 


GENEVA (Reuter). — The U.S. 
defended institutions such as the 
International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the World Bank and said 
it was not necessary to restructure 
the world financial system to cope 
With the current Third World debt 
crisis. 

- The U.S. ambassador to the UN 
Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), Josef Orzano, attacked 
oails for a remoulding of the inter¬ 
national financial system as 
''proposals which could have 
devastating effects on the world 
economy, particularly the 
economies of developing countries, 
which are heavily dependent on ac¬ 
cess to foreign capital." ' 

. Concern over the current crisis 
was real and justified, he said but 
"we face today what is 
overwhelmingly, though not entire¬ 
ly. a short-term liquidity problem.” 

"The existing financial 
mechanisms, including the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, the Bank for International 
Settlements and the commercial 
banking structure, are proving 
themselves capable of dealing with 
the problems and have sldlfully 
averted disaster," the ambassador 
said. 


They were not rigid and inflexible 
institutions, as some people 
claimed, he added, but were 
imaginative, innovative and aware' 
of problems. He noted that there 
were signs pointing to an ameliora¬ 
tion of the debt crisis. 

Meanwhile President Ronald 
Reagan, stating that current inter¬ 
national debts pose “grave risks for 
the U.S. and world economies, 
urged Republican members of 
Congress .Thursday to support his 
request to increase the appropria¬ 
tion for the International Monetary 
Fund by 58.5 billion. 

“No legislation now before 
Congress is more important to a 
healthy world economy and to a 
continuing economic recovery here 
in the U.S.,” he said in a written 
statement. “If the IMF is not in a 
position to help countries help 
themselves, our economic recovery 
could be aborted and unemploy¬ 
ment start rising again." 

The measure, approved by the 
Senate, is up for House considera¬ 
tion this week. 

The fund has forecast that the 
developing countries’ debt to 
foreign governments and inter¬ 
national banks will rise to S6&.3 bil¬ 
lion this year from S612.4b. in 1982. 


Brazil gets a breather on its international debt 


BASEL, Switzerland (AP). — The 
Bank of International Settlements 
has informally extended the 
deadline for repayment of a 5400 
million instalment due last Friday 
on a loan to Brazil, the world’s most 
heavily indebted nation. 

A bank announcement said that 
while the Brazilian central bank had 
announced that it was unable to 
make the repayment, the Inter¬ 


national Monetary Fund was under¬ 
stood to be “encouraged" by die 
latest austerity measures by the 
Brazilian authorities. 

This, the announcement said, 
."gave rise to hope that it will soon 
be possible to reach detailed agree¬ 
ment between the fund and Brazil 
with a view to resuming disburse¬ 
ments under the IMF’s loan 
programme." 


Extra training grants for army veterans 

year has been provided by the fund 
for preventing unemployment, that 
operates under the National In¬ 
surance Institute. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Soldiers who have volunteered 
for an extra tour of duty following 
their compulsory service are now 
elegible for incentive payments 
from the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Affairs if they take part in 
ministry-sponsored vocational 
training courses. 


. The ministry spokesman an¬ 
nounced yesterday that the ISM mil¬ 
lion for the programme in its first 


Soldiers who leave the IDF after 
an extra tour of duty are not elegi¬ 
ble for automatic unemployment 
grants, as are soldiers demobilized 
after their initial service. The new 
measure is intended to compensate 
those who have done an extra 
period of service while encouraging 
them to learn a trade. 
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Model of the new Boeing 767 bearing the El AI Insignia. 

El Al gets first 
of fuel-saving 
Boeing 767 models 


U.S. airlines show big losses 
as they struggle to recover 


Special to the Jerusalem Post 
TEL AVIV. — The arrival at Ben- 
Gurion Airport tomorrow of the 
first of El ATs four Boeing 767 air¬ 
craft marks a new era for the 
national airline. The 767 is a new- 
generation aircraft, whose 35 per 
cent saving in fuel means the saving 
of many millions of dollars a year. 

A major innovation of the model 
is the two-aisle passenger cabin. For 
airlines such as El AL the twin- 
engine 767, which has only a two- 
man flight deck crew, offers a long 
awaited opportunity to provide ser¬ 
vice at minimal cost. 

With a basic passenger capacity 
of 211 — 18 in first class and 193 in 
tourist class, the 767 can be adapted 
to carry 290 passengers in all-tourist 
class or for charter operations. 

Production of the 767 began in 
1978 and the first deliveries to air¬ 
lines were made in August 1982. EL 
AL, which has always operated an 
all-Boeing fleet, is the first airline in 
Europe and the Middle East to ac¬ 
quire the new aircraft. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the plane is its low noise level. Its 
passenger cabin is four feet wider 
than the older six-abreast aircraft, 
such as the 707s. 


Ministry* Negev full 
of empty apartments 


BEERSHEBA. — A high-ranking 
local Housing Ministry official said 
that hundreds of apartments are 
empty in the Negev region, 
following the Defence Ministry’s 
change, of plans for the army’s 
redeployment in the area. 

He said that 300 apartments in 
Mitzpe Ramon 'are empty because 
the Defence Ministry cancelled its 
lease on them, and 300 more are un¬ 
der construction. In Dimona, he 
said, 650 apartments stand empty. 


NEW YORK (AP). — Trans World 
Airlines added grim financial news 
Friday to that issued by Eastern and 
Republic a day earlier, but analysts 
said most of U.S. airlines are clim¬ 
bing towards recovery. 

TWA reported a S 108.9 million 
first-half loss, a day after Eastern 
Airlines announced record losses in 
the first six months. Republic 
Airlines, expected to report i 
similar loss, asked its employees for 
another wage cut, the fourth im two 
years. 

Charles Hanneman, airline 
analyst with Thomson McKinnon 
Securities Inc., said he expects the 
industry to show smaller losses for 
the second quarter and maybe a 
“minuscule profit" compared with a 
year ago. 

“By all appearances the industry 
is in a recovery phase," be said, pie 
main reasons for hope are an im¬ 
proving U.S. economy, that is en¬ 
couraging more travel, and a 
decline in fuel prices of 8 to 9 cents 
a gallon, said George James, chief 
economist for the Air Transport 
Association. 

Fuel is typically 30 per cent of an 
airline’s overhead. A rule of thumb 
is that a cent-a-galion drop saves the 
major airlines a total of SlOOm. a 
year. 

But analysts cautioned that 
problems could return, especially if 
there is another fare war after early 
September, when traffic drops. 

TWA and Eastern blamed dis¬ 
count fares for their latest losses, 
saying they had no choice but to 
match cuts by competitors. 

Republic Airlines, anticipating a 
SlOOm. loss for the first half, asked 
its 14,700 employees to accept a 15 


WHEAT CROP. — The . U.S. 
'Agriculture Department last week 
estimated the country’s 1983 winter 
wheat crop at 1.94 billion bushels, 
down 8 per cent from last year but 
still the third best crop on record. 



0NE-AND-0NE CROSSWORD 


1 Shavian play most upset- 
ring? <5, 4) 

8 On a par with letter writing 
(13) 

11 French and English articles 
on which Turner worlb (5) 

12 Takes minced meat (5) 

13 Irritable burden of life (5) 

16 Chest? Sounds as though he 
suffers from a bad one (6) 

17 Mathematical quantity pro¬ 
viding alternative to deci¬ 
mals (6) 

18 Green makes an appeal to 
avoid death (5) 

16 Put . behind bars. With a 
hair-raising proposall (4, 2) 

20 Racial revision of the 
National Insurance Contribu¬ 
tion (6) 

21 Stewed pears hurled by 
savage types (5) 

24 Take notice, but avoid retire¬ 
ment (3, 2) 

26 Upright pillar of forged 
steel (5) 

27 Traffic offence H Q people 
leave with reservation (7, 6) 

28 Being Latin revision, it Is 
necessary (9) 


minor 


DOWN 

2 Prize money bag (S) 

3 Landlord proposing 
alternative (6) 

4 Greek actors in play about 
hawk-headed god (6) 

5 Journeys on horseback in 
Bndeshead (5) 

6 Adding spirit to the defence 
(13) 

7 Footnote awaiting execution 
(5, 8) 

9 Prohibit an apartheid regis¬ 
ter? (9) 

10 Spacecraft which 
5th November 

13 Whips corps into shape (5) 

14 Express view that nothing is 
supported by the deal (5) 

13 Bovine guide (5) 

22 Jump equal to 16 peace a 
pound? (6) 

23 to distribute nearly 

( 6 ) 

25 Nudges old bags (5) 

26 If so change to a European 
capital (5) 


;oes up on 



SENEUU. ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


Jerasataa: Ha'anmdim, SO Jaffa Rd., 233081; 
Balaam, Solah Eddin, 272315; Shu'afat, 
Shu'afat Road, 810108; Dar Eldawa, Herod'* 
Gate, 282058. 

Tel Arlv: Yehuda' Hamaccabi, 42 Yehuda 
Hamuccabi, 455198; Kupal Holim Clalit, 7 
Amsterdam, 225142. 

Netaaya: -Netanya," 11 Herat 22824. 

Haifa: Yavne. 7 fbn Sina. 672288: Sabenia, 24 
Hageren. 712674. 


Mngen David Adorn first aid centres are open 
Trom 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency home calls 
by doctors ni fixed rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Phone numbers: Jemalem. Tel Ariv, Haifa — 
101. Dun Region (Ramal Gan, BneJ Brak,, 
Givuiuvlm) — 781II I, 

Nazareth 54333 
Netanya 23333 
Petah mva912333 
Rehovot 054-51333 
Rishon LeZion 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 2011J 


Ashdod 2222 
A«hkelon 23333 
Bat Yam 58555/6 
Beersheba 78333 
Eilut 72333 
Hudera.22333 _ 
Hoi on 803133/4 
Nahariyu 923333 


Jerusalem: Blkur Holing (pediatric], Hadamh. 
E.K. (internal, pediatries, gynecology ). 

Td Arir: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, surgery) 
Netanya; Laniado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatries, gynecology), 


Eraa — Mental Health First Aid, Tel.: 
Jerusalem 669911, TdArlr 253311, Haifa 538- 
888, Beersheba 48111, Netanya 35316. 


Rape Crisis Centre (24 boms), for bdp call Td 
AWv, 1234819, Jerusalem—8I0II0, and Half* 
.88791 


Mlsgav Ladachi Open Ene 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, gynecological, 
sterility, sexual functioning and Tamily plann¬ 
ing problems. Tel. 02-633356. 



POLICE 


Dial 100 (n most parts of the country] In Tiberias 
did 924444, KJryat Sfcsxwa 40444. 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Cal! 03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 fines) 


QUICK CROSSWORD. 
ACROSS 
1 Season 


4 Wearied by 
inactivity 

8 Wanderer 

9 Monkish hair style 


jm 


u 

a 

JB 


JB 

aB 



10 Wealth 
Illiberal 

12 Tear 

14 Sandy tract 
U Skin dkordes 

18 Excavate 

21 Female voice 
28 Frenrii resort 
28 Musical 
performance 

26 Aquatic mammal 

27 American farm 

28 Behind a ship 

DOWN 

1 Conflict 

2 Day dream 

3 Brought up 

4 Type of paper 
SUnom oath 

6 Sprinkle with flour 

7 Castrated boll 

13 Earlier 

16 Wraith 

17 Native seaman 

19 Fir* 


^replace 
20 Babbit settlement 


per cent wage cut at least through 
next May. Union members are ex¬ 
pected to accept the cut. 

Republic, which lost a record 
S59m. in the first quarter, has not 
shown a profit since 1979, the year 
it was formed through a merger of 
North Central Airlines and 
Southern Airways. 

TWA said its net loss for the 
second quarter was 516.2m. com¬ 
pared with a profit of 525.6m. in 
1982. The 1982 profit, however, 
resulted from a one-time gain of 
S30m. on the sale of tax credits and 
used planes. 

TWA lost S 108.9m. in the first six 
months, compared with an 584.7m. 
loss in the first half of 1982. 

Eastern has not reported a profit 
since 1979 and has lost a total of 
S242m. from 1980 through June. 
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Ben-Yakar opposes tax hikes 


By MACABEE DEAN 
JerasalemPost Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Increasing taxes will 
have several consequences — all 
bad, Avner Ben-Yakar, chairman of 
the Federation of Israeli Chambers 
of Commerce, said yesterday. 
“First, higher taxes will dampen the 
will to work and produce, second, 
the country's economic growth wifi 
be slowed down, and third, higher 
taxes will increase the ‘incentive* 
to become a tax dodger." 

Ben-Yakar also rejected another 
method now being discussed as a 
means of alleviating the country's 
economic ailments — a massive 
devolution of the shekel. "This will 


only cause prices to war, thus fann. 
ing the inflationary spiral. 

"There is only one tried and 
tested wuy of improving the situa- 
tion in Israel, a drastic cut in the 
budgets oT the government and the 
public sector — budgets which age 
wasteful." The government must 
understand- that the budneas com¬ 
munity cannot possibly continue ig 
bear the huge financial burden be¬ 
ing imposed on it lie added that if 
the country's problems were really 
to be solved the huge cuts in tin 
budgets of the government and 
public sectors- should be accom. 
panied by a package deal, which 
would stabilize taxes, prices, wages 
and the currency. 


Self-employed pressure liberal Party 


By LEA LEVAVI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Liberal ministers and 
MKs may lose their seals in the next 
election if they do not do a better 
job of protecting the interests of the 
self-employed, representatives of 
the union of self-employed and 
private enterprises in the Liberal 
Party said at a press conference 
here yesterday. 

**The Peace for Galilee loan 
taken from a self-employed person 
was three times higher than that 
deducted from the salary of a wage- 
earner making the same amount," 
former deputy finance minister 
Yehezkel Floniin said. 

“In view of the special circum¬ 
stances. that legislation was enacted 
quickly and there was no time to 
-correct the inequity. But we want to 
serve notice that we will not tolerate 
our representatives voting for 
legislation which discriminates 


against the self-employed;" Flonua 
said. 

The union is worried about new 
tnxes. "The fact that everyone, in- 
sists there will not be new taxes u 
part of whaL.has us- worried,'’ 
Flomin said. 

Ychoshua Nchari, chairman of 
the merchants association, 
Israel's merchants have reach, 
per cent taxation and cannot 
any more. "If the government 
thinks it can solve its problems by 
taxing us further, it better ftiflk 
again,” he said, 



New Mizrahi branches v 

TEL AVIV. — The United Mizafci 
Bank this week opens a branch la 
the commercial centre in Ashdod4t> 
be followed next week by two 
branches in the Jerusalem area. Ooe 
is at Tclshe-Stone, in the Jerntatafe 
corridor, and the other in the oep 
commercial centre in Gilo. 


WHAT'S ON 


.Notices in this feature are chirped at 
IS IBS. 10 par linn Including VAT, insertion 
every day coats IS36BO.40 including VAT. 
per month. Copy accepted at offices of The 
Jerusalem Post and all racognozad 
advertising agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

land Mwn. Opening ExHHtkm (Tuc. 19.7 
al 8.30 p-in.): From "Pong" to Home Com¬ 
puter. survey of computer history. ConflnaUtg 
Exhibitions: China and the Islamic World, 
Ceramic Influences; George Segal, sculptures; 
Photographs of Manuel Alvarez Bravo; Oil 
Lamp Section: Permanent Collection of 
Judaica. Art and Archaeology; Primitive Art 
from Museum Collection: Looking al Pic¬ 
tures; Permanent Exhibit in Pre-history Hall; 
Farineiii and Albertim sing Vivaldi (18th cent. 
Venetian operatic caricatures). Special Ex- 
Mbits: New '5th centum-Byzantine Church 
_ mosaic; .Torah. Hi nia|s4WmapuR).prqduced t in. 
Sun'a by Yemenite Jewish goldsmiths at begin-. 
ning of 20th centuryilRsckdalar Mmram: Ju¬ 
dean Kingdom Portress at Kadesh Bamca; 
Wonderful World of Paper (Palcy Centre next 
to Rockefeller Museum). 

Visiting Hours: Main Museum 10-5. At II: 
Guided tour m English, i I and 3.30: Film, 
“Oulty Chiuy Ba^g Bang.” 2: Special screen¬ 
ing or film on sculptor George Segal. 3.30: 
Special guided tour of Shrine of the Book, 


CONDUCT-ED TOURS 
HADASSAH — Guided tour of all installa¬ 
tions * Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadaawh and 
Hadauoh Mu Scopus. * Information, reserva¬ 
tions: 02-416333, 02-426271. No tours tomor¬ 
row. Tuba Be'av. 

Hebrew University 

There will be no tours of the campuses of the 
Hebrew University tomorrow due to the Tisha 
Be'ov fiolidhy. 

American MizracU Women. Free Morning 
tours — 8 Alkalai Street, Jerusalem. TcL 02- 
699 222. 


Td Arir 


MUSEUMS 

Td Ariv Muses*. Exhibitions: Expressionists 

— Buchheim Collection. Jewish Expres¬ 
sionists in Bedin. A. R_ Penck — Expedition 
to the Holy Land (Graphic Portfolio). Helmar 
Lcrsky: Photographs 1910-1947. Collections 

— Impressionism and Post-impressionism. 
20th Century An. Israeli Art: New Acquisi¬ 
tions 1982-83. 11 Sculptures and Tryptych — 
Igael Tumarkin. 

Visiting Homs: Fri. closed. SaL. 10-2; 7-10, 
Sun.-Thur.. 10-10. Helena KuW ostein PerlBon, 
VMtUg boon: Sun.-Thur. 9-1; 5-9. Sat. 10-2. 
Kri. closed. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
American MizracU Women. Free Morning 
Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187. 243106. 
W1ZO: To visit our projects call TeL Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem 226060: Haifa. 89537. 
PIONEER WOMEN — NA'AMAT. Morning 
Lours. Call for reservations: Tel Aviv. 256096. 


Haifa 

What's On In HiUn, fial 04-640840. 


Rebovot 

The Wetzman trailste. Grounds open to 
public from 8JW o.m. to 3.30 p.m. Visitors in¬ 
vited to see audio<v|sual programme on In¬ 
stitute's research activities, shown regularly al 
11.00 turn, and 3.15 p.m. Friday 11 a.m. only. 
Tours ef the Wdimaa House every half hour 
Tram [0.00 to 3.30 p.m, Sunday to Thursday. 
Nominal fee for admission to Wcizmann 
House. 

No'visits on Saturdays and holidays. 


Yesterday's Solutions' 
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Quick Solution 

ACROSS: 1 MUod, 8 Aries, I Upset, 
9 Amphora, 10 Tolerable. 12 Ape, 13 
Chummy, 14 Brainy, « Asa, 18 

ssrs isar “do^s 


_ Twaddle. 

Mount, 2 SOS. 8 Interim, 4 Nearb; 
8 Ample, 6 Isolation, 7 
ible. 13 ~ 


&» u u TiSr&‘hS fc s £rS 3 : 


as Wood joint 
24 Netting 


KEEP ISRAEL 
BEAUTIFUL! 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

•>.») rdcpelc — houses 
9.25 l earn w pla> a musical instrument: 
harmony: the tuvtuon 
v.JUtinmhoppur Island — drama — puns 
j. 6 

Iii.h? Dtinunic drama — part 12 
jo.Jfi .Spurt — summer programmes 
II.Ml Art Maga/inc 

ih.tX) nut's It — live youth mugozirw. 
Including Novsi Bamm pets' corner: film 
micnkto 

1“ til A New !.\ening — live magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

PJU DriPreni Strokes 
iMHi Ibc Uuni Builders 
ARABIC-LANGCAGE programmes. 

15.30 Ncus roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme frailer 
' 19.311 Non*. 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

2IMJ0 »uh a news roundup 

20.1M 1 i-.hu B‘.\v programme 

20 JO The archculogibld digs in the Old 

City of Jeruvdem 

21.Ul) Miibui News reel 

21.311 Discussion in the Burnt House — 

programme on the Second Temple 

22 40 Recording from the Berlin Festival: 

Symphony No.I — Jeremiah - by 

Leonard Bernstein. Pertormed hy the 

Israel Philharmonic {Jivhcstru 

23.1U News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.30 t.arioons 18.00 French Hour 18.30 
(JIT 3 The Muppc) Shout 19.00 News m 
French 19.30 News in Hebrew 20.00 News 
in Arabic20.S» Tati 21.10 hreedom Road 
22.00 News in English 22.15 Musical Hour 


19.05 Great Amu* in Hiaioriegi, 
Recordings 

20.00 I-rum Jewish Folklore — Th» Days- 
ot Banishment .imong the Jews of BubaLd 
Xi.30 Israel Philharmonic Urehwfc.vw.jf 
Josel Kanunskt: Overture; Ernest 
\inline imeerto(>ehudi Menuhin.Znbte,- 
Mehtal: Mahler- Symphony Na fri 
(Giuseppe Smopoli! •• - j ■ 

23-00 1 omemporary Music - Join fthd 
Poe me No. 4: Dov Carmel Kaleidow 
Ihrad t hamher. Lior Shainhudaf); 
noid Schoenberg: 1 no Op. 45 (DmM« 
Philips; W alter frampler; Timothy 
liturgy l.uieli Etude No. I 
lull' Music from the Distant P«i 


4 



First Programme 

6.03 Programme* lor Ohm 
tjtt light Classical Music - 
Bach. Beethoven. Haydn, Kit 
korsukov, Arnold and other* 

10.05 Meeting — live i.umly mi 
JUMJIoets* Songs .. 
i 1.30 h.ducation lor .ill 
12 05 Sephardi songs 
13.1*1 News in hrtghsh 
13.31' News in French 
14.05 Children's Programmes 
15J5 Sport lor Youth 
16.05 Alternoun t lassie* . . 

16.05 Spotlighi - social and stale offttg 1 
maga/mc 

IK.47 Bible Reading — Lamentations .'V^T 
19.05 Keficenons on the Portion of 
Week by Rabbi /dania IJrori ; -. at- 
19.30 Programmes inr Ullm 
22.05 I'alk im htihniut’ matters . 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of music 

b.U2 Mtufiittil Oock 

7.07 Bach: Mute Sonata No. 5 (RampalV 
Corelli; (.'onccrlo Grosso; C.P.L Bach: 
Trio Sonata: Weber: Der Freischueiz 
Overture (Los Angeles. Mehtat; 
Wieniuwski: HHonaise (Ricci): Mozart: 
Piano Concerto No. 27. K.595 (Alicia dc 
Laurucha. Sollil: Smetana: Uuurtm No. 2; 
Banok: Sonata lor 2 Pianos and'Percus¬ 
sion!. tMuriha Argerich, Stephen Bishop); 
Rimkky-Kursttkuv.- Scene Irom Sadko; 
Sibcliuv violin L'oncenu (Boris Belkin. 
Phiihurmomu. Ashkenazy): Brahms: 
Serenade No. I. Op. II (London Philhar¬ 
monic.' Boult): Beethoven: Slnng (Juunet 
Op. 127 (Italiani: Schuhert: Symphony 
No. 4 (Israel Philharmonic. Mehta) 

12.tXi The t.unnr — Buch: Prelude and 
C'uuramc Irom Suite No. 6; Rodrigo: Con- 
cicrtn d'Arjnjuez: Handel: Sonata in C; 
Rodrigo: I'aniasy Tor the son ol 
aristocrat 

13.05 Musical (ireclings 
15.1X1 Music Magazine 
15-30 Youth Concert 

Symphony • Orchestra. __ 

Liturgicu — Liron Choir. Herzliya: 
kducuuon:U-1 astilute. Rumol K,rar: ETroni 
Choir: Kihhut/ Mizra choir - Dan 
Kancr presents 

16.27 Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra — 
Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3 (Janos 
huersti; Orieg- Piano Concerto (Kivku 
'me. Janof luerstl; Roussel: Spider's 
beast (Huhcn Suudant) 

I.SJXl l ira Broadcast — Hava Livni. 
vmlm: Rima Nudclman. piano - music 
by Hnndcl. Schoenberg. Stutchevvkv, 
Beethoven 


23.0> Music 

Second Programme 

■6.30 kditori.il Review 
6.54 Green Light — dnvers' catMr. 
7.00 This Morning — new* magadfiftj 
8.05 Children's programme -fT 

9,05 Morning Star — Judy CoIUbs.''^ 

10.10 All Shades of the Network 
12.05 Open Line — news and mv 
13.00 Midday — news commentary, i 

14.10 Matters of Interest 
16.iw Jewish communities abroad 

17.10 Magazine 

17.25 Of People and Places .i*?J 

18.05 Sufe Journey 
19.05 Toduy — radio newsreel 
19.30 Luw and Justice Magazine 
20.05 Live broadcast from the Wc 
Wall 

22.05 Songs and verves for Tisha B’Av 
23.05 Religious programme Tor' 

B'Av 

Army 


an 


— Jerusalem 
Children sing 


6.00 Morning Sounds 
6.30 I nivcpuiy on the Air — Prof. 

Htinin lectures on Nuclear Phyttcs 
7.H7 “7MT* ttrth .Men Ansky 
K.U5 IDF Morning Newsreel 
9.05 Right Now 
1I.U5 Musical Requests 
12.05 Israeli Summer — with Ui Yrirach , 
•305 One and to the Point •- middtt/j 
magazine 
14.1)5 I ime Passes 
16.05 l-«ur in the Alter noon 
I”05 IDI- hvcmng Newsreei 
11*315 Social M.igozine - 
19.05 Jerusalem Songs 
20.05 2000 Year* in rhe Diaspora 
21.00 Mithwi Newsreel 
21.35 University on the \ir (repeat) ' 

22.05 Hebrew songs ■ 

23.05 Nathan /itch** programme of ra 
songs and discussion 
00.05 Night Birdv ~ songs, ch«L 


?\|H 1 


■Mi’. ! 1 


iNsi K 1 



CINEMAS 


fitnvi fined fne information onk. Man 
cinema* Hntetf lanlghi, an TUha Be'av. 


JERUSALEM 4. 7, 9 
Edem Kunl Lemel in Cuiro; Edison: Oc- 
iA5 \ b 9: Hablrrt; Flyin* 
High (Sequel): KHr: Saba be; Mitchell: 
Sophie's Choice 7,9: Qrglh Herbie Goa 
Orion: Return of the Jed) 4, 
6,30. 9; Onu: Gold Ruiders; Ron; FiqrIi- 
Semadan Frances 7. 9.15: Blayewi 
Ha mat Sophie s Choice 6.IJ, 9; land 

330***' rhlUV <:hiK} Bun » Ban * ,[ - 


9.30; Studio: Man. Woman uiri^L. 
Tchdit! Frww 6.30,6.JO; Trt 
topuay 4.3a MJ, 9. JO: Td Avfr Nt 
Yol; Tra*u: Eighty Threw 10p.m.:! 
Pauline u lu Puige 


TEL AVIV 4JQ. 7.18, 9M 
Altenby: Trinity; Ben Yehuda: Bad Boys; 
Chea It Sophie'* Choice 6.30. 9.30; Fox 
and the Hound 11.2,4.20,7,JO, 9,35; Chau 
2: Man From Snowy River II. 2, 4.30, 
^ lCfl ^ ox an< * Ik* Hound 
7.20. 9.35: Jungle Book 4.30; dim 4: 
P' n « 9 - 35 : Herbie Goes Bunonas 

iV'i' 405 95" S! Row 7.Q5, 

9.30; Clnem# One; Raiders of the Lost 

Ark: Dakcl: M.A.S.H. 7,15. 9.30; Drt*e- 
ntfim BW IQ p.m,: Secret of Ninth 
8.30: Esther: La Bourn II 4.30, 7.30.9.30: 

“nJ a Gentlemen 4.J0, 7, 
9.JO: Gordon: Dodes Ka-Den 4JO, 7,9.30; 
"Maneuvers; Le* It Finds 
Lift *-*' Us Tragedy of a 

Ridiculous Man 1,30.4.3ft 7,9.30: Umori 
Hall 7,15. 9.30: Heidi's Song II. 
4,»: Maxim: Lagoon In the Blue blends- 
MojtraW: Tootsie 4.30,7.9.30; Oriy: Boy 

^ 1 i' 4 - *• S: 

i V 2 i' 1 j* 7A% 9 -Ws Petr: Kaol Leh5 
in Cairo: Stahaf: Return of the Jedi 4. 7, 


HAlFA4,dAS,9 

Amaali Officer and » G*nil«Mart 6j„ 
Ampbithearrc: Sound of Music 3, 
Arana; Ouwpuay 4. fc.X), 9. Moot 
Reiunt of the Jedf 4 , 6,30,9; Omm Kl 
Lemel In Cairo; Galnr: Fists and 
Claws 12, 4, g; Elm Bk*od HE 2,6; — 
Munldpal Tbwr*t Young Doctors 
Love 6.30; Ktrett On American Ofe 
6.45,9; Heidi; Moriah 1 Young Dvetoci 
Love 6.4,5, 9; Qrthl TdOtiie 4, 6.30; 
Orioai intimate Love 6 nonstop; OtL 
Sophie’s Choice 9; Foil and the Hound jl 
4,6,30; Peer; pink Floyd the W*H; B*' 
Sababa 4, i, 9; Sfcavtii Kuril Lemel 
Cairo 5, 7, 9 



RAMAT GAN 
Aitaon; Officer and.a Gatatomatt 7,9,3 


Lil>! Gandhi 8.3ft Secret of SHtnh 4. ?5 
Onls; Sophie's Choice 9; Fox mat 
Hound 4.6.30: Qrdfcw Private Mw»u*_-_ 
Cians Return of the JOtf’Aj.- 
4,7,9.30 _ - -X* 


HERZUIA : 

DatHi Kirn) Lemel in CaW- 7.135^5; t 
Tlfiirtts *nme 7,15.9.15 -■> 


HOI ON 

MWals Officer dwi.tr 
EX 4J0. 7.13: Se**yj 
9.3th Muppeu-in Hof 


0 ..'1 
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Quiet weekend brings mini-boom 


TEL AVIV, — A minor “boom** hit 
ihc stock market yesterday, with 
136 shares rising by 5% or more and 
several being “buyers only.'* .Only- 
four shures fclf by 5% or more and 
only one was “sellers only.*’ 

” Financial circles.. which at the 
efld or Iasi week were ready to say 
lliat the buying pressure on Wed¬ 
nesday and Thursday — after days 
‘of heavily failing, prices — might be 
•ii technical reaction, yesterday 
credited the rising prices to the 
. "quiet weekend." Some expected 
that the Finance Ministry would ex¬ 
ploit the weekend for some drastic 
financial and economic changes, 
and since nothing happened, there 

- _ -\tus a definite feeling of relief. . 

, i > Turnovers increased to IS8I0.6 

!} million yesterday, compared to 
’ IS697.9m. for last Thursday. 

‘ Although the commercial banks ac- 
• counted for a generous one-third of 
aH trading, the second group was in¬ 
vestment companies, with. ISi82m.. 

- followed* by industrials.' with 
lSI22.Sm. 

. The General Share'Index rose by 
1.35%. Other groups of shares rose 
(in percentages) as follows: com- 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

By MACABEE DEAN 


merciaJ banks 0.60. mortgage banks 
0.75. financing institutions 1.95..in¬ 
sure nee.companies 1.84, trade and 
utilities 4.47. land development and 
citrus 2.67, industrials 2.98, invest¬ 
ment companies 2.10, and 
petroleum 4.36. 

Despite these rises, many people, 
were disappointed since they have 
adopted the simple'device of 
figuring out their “portfolio value" 
daily in dollars. They do this by 
taking the value ortheir shekels and 
dividing them by the representative 
(Bank of Israel) rate. Although 
some shares, like the large commer¬ 
cial banks, have been rising at a 
slow but steady clip, the shekel has 
been devalued much faster lately. 
The shekel has been devalued by 
about 5% so far this month, which 
means that it is being devalued 
much faster than the “five per cent 


CLASSIFIEDS 


" MONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 413.60* for 8 words: each 
'. additional word IS 51.70* FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 
488.00.* for 8 words; each, additional word IS 61.00.* All rates include VAT. 
'^' Sn DEADLINES at our offices Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday —. 10 a-m. previous 
■"•‘3 day. Friday — 5 p.m. on Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before 
. publication. Ads accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back 
. page) and all recognized advertising agencies. ’Subject to change. 


EXCHANGE 


MATRIMONIAL 


HOUSE ♦ cur Gulden Green, Lbndon Tor 
'flat + cur Jerusalem from 2 August — three 
weeks. Possible exchange of cars only .' 
London Tel. 455-8845 (Elkan) evenings; Tel. 
02-243799 (Hellner). 


FRENCHMAN KUled Tel Aviv <+ Paris). 
Wealthy, luxurious flat + car. 48/186divorced 
(without) slim sportsman, graduate 
(languages) well travelled. For beautiful 
tourist (38-45) lalL very elegant. Phone (office) 
03-734173 (11-2JO) Andre. 


DWELLINGS 


SERVICES 


JERUSALEM 


OLD KATAMON . — Beautiful small, 
renovated house, five rooms, quiet, secluded. 
“CAPITAL" 02-532131. 


-"SHERUTH! HITUP. Extermination of fo- 
sect s/cock roaches. One year guarantee. 
Reasonable prices. Licence No. 186. TeL 03- 
398321. 


APARTMENT WANTED modern 4 rooms. 
But or rent lung term. Tel. 02-814761. even- 

ijfjjjj. _ir jmiiiiuum' 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


TEL AVIV 


NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. 
Contact specialists: Inter-Israel 03-294141. 


NETANYA 


TYPISTS/TELEX OPERATORS: Top paying, 
temporary jobs arc waiting for you. 
Translators* Pool. TeL 03-221214. 100 Ben 
S'ehuda St.. Tel Aviv. 04-663966.5 Shmaiyahu 
Levin St„ Haifa. 02-225154-5. 6 Yana! Sl, 
Jerusalem. 


KOB1L GREENBERG: rentals, 

fumished/uafurnished, longAhort term. Us- 
MJikin Z Td. 053-32558. 


AU PAIR REQUI RED, to help English family 
+ 3 vear old boy ♦ baby siting August to 
December. Deniw. Tel. 053-22934.053-51191. 


FOR ALL your sales/rentals, shon/tong term, 
contiict: Anglo-Saxon, Neianya. TeL 053- 
282411. 


SEEKING ENGLISH SPEAKING young 


DAVID GAFF AN. salcs/rcntalt. holiday 
apartments. Td. 053-39372, 053-52116. 


Isradi woman as au pair to care for year 
boy in Miami, Florida. Driving licence, non- 
smoker. App^;4o S.T.82329. P.O.B. 81. 
Jerusalem. 


SAI.L. h .elusive apartment. 240 sq.m., 7 
rooms. 3 haih rooms, sex view. Td. 053-40993. 


ifflintfimiitiiiimiiiwaiiiiiiiuimiiiiiiHiiiiniiiiiiiiiiim 

INTL SHIPPING 


INSURANCE 


LOWTST RATES, HOUSEHOLD, Business, 
Ufe insurance. Free quote in English. 
GOSH I N. Td. 03*717611. 


OCEAN COMPANY Ltd. Expert reliable 
mo\crswiih 15 yean experience. Professional 
packing and shipping world wide. Special rales 
to USA. South Africa. UK. operating all over 
Israel. Best insurance rates on the market. 
Td.: Haira 04-523227 (3 lines). Td-Aviv 03- 
29612V 03-2999582 (evenings 03-483032) 
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COMPARE. YOUR MONEY EARNS MORE _ 


DOLLAR PAZ" AND "EURO PAZ PRICES MEI 




CURRENCY BASKET 


"DOLLAR PAZ". 1 UNIT 
"BUBO PAZ". 1 UNIT 
SDB 


PURCHASE SALE 


155.8636 

185-5661 

513989 


157X365 

187.4316 

52.9256 




FOREIGN CURRENCY EXCHANGE RATES laal^Msl 




COUNTRY 


CURRENCY 


USA 

GREAT BRITAIN 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 
HOLLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 
FINLAND 
CANADA 
AUSTRALIA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
BELGIUM 
AUSTRIA 
ITALY 
JAPAN 


DOLLAR 
STERLING 
MARK 
FRANC 
GULDEN 
FRANC 
KRCNA 
KRONE 
KRONE 
MARK 
DOLLAR 
DOLLAR 
RAND 
FRANC 
SCHILLING 10 
LIRE 1000 
YEN 1000 


CHEQUES AND 
TRANSACTIONS 


PURCHASE. SALE 


4? 4216 
74.8737 
19.0068 
6J259 
17.0155 
233522 
6.4079 
6.7423 
5.3036 
8.8244 
40.0304 
43.0127 
45.0I0S 
9.5087. 
27D2IT 
32.1797 
205.0263 


49.9184 
75.6364 
19.1979 
6.3896 
17.1866 
23.4910 
6.4724 
6.8102 
5.3569 
8.9132 
40.4329 
43.4451 
45.4630 
9.6043 
- 27.2927 
32.5032 
207.0873 


BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE. SALE 


49.2900 

74.6700 

18.9500 

60800 

16.9700 

23.1900 

6JOOO 

6.6300 

53200 

8.6800 

39.6000 

41J500 

35.5900 


50.7900 

76.9500 

193300 

6.5000 

17.4900 

23.9000 

6-5900 

6.9300 

5.4500 

9.0700 

41.1400 

44.6000 

48.2000 


26.9400 27.7700 
30.6400 33.0700 
204.4800 210.7000 


FURTHER DETAILS AT OUR INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
4 AHUZAT BAYIT ST.- TEL AVIV, 

TEL. 6294 14, AND AT ALL OUR BRANCHES. _ 
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t/hr Bunk that » peak » iw hmtuunr 


a month" which the: authorities 
have set as their monthly rate. Thus, 
dollars are much more expensive. 

At any rate, yesterday there were 
a lot of smiling faces at the stock ex¬ 
change, although it is doubtful 
whether the gains, plus the minor 
ones of last Wednesday and Thurs- 
1 day. came anywhere close to com¬ 
pensating investors for their earlier 
losses. 

The “wild swingers'* all went up. 
Six were in the 100% range — In¬ 
dependence Mortgage, Maritime. 
Contractors, Crystal. Pargod and 
Clal Trade —while M.T.M.-roseby 
15%. But Reinsurance was up by 
only 6.1%. 

Several shares, like those “close” 
‘ to Discount, such as Discount In¬ 
vestments, Property and Building, 
Bayside, which have seen some 
rough times lately, are now in de¬ 
mand. The same holds true for the 
Danot-First International-FIBI 
croup. f 

The stock exchange will be closed 
tomorrow, Tisha B'Av. 

Dubek announces that it is being 
sued for S3 million by the Farji 
family of Haifa, but that this will 
have no effect on the trading of its 
shares. Moreover. Dubek is now 
drawing up its defence to be submit¬ 
ted to the court. 

United Spianeries plans to float an 
issue of 3,224.615 shares, in units of 
ten IS! shares, two ISS shares, and 
two options, for a total price of JS39 
per unit. Registration will begin on 
July 25. 

Labak (the new mutual fund 
management body set up by the 
America a-Israel Bank) will sell its 
Zamir and Snonit mutual fund 
shares between July 20 and August 
3 at the basic price. 

Danker Investments reports a net 
profit of lS16.2m. for the period 
starting December 8, 1982, when h. 
floated an issue and went public, to 
March 31, 1983. However, if this 
profit is adjusted for inflation, net 
profits drop to IS742.730. 

Yaeh is increasing its capital by 
IS28m. 

Bank Hapoafim, during the week 
oT July 3 bought 383,100 shares of 
Drucker Zacharia ISl. at various 
. prices,' and sold 150,000 of these 
same shares. It also bought 197.000 
Drucker Zacharia IS5 shares, and 
sold 20,000. At the end of this 
period. Bank Hapoalim held 840,600 
ISI shares and 948,035 IS5 shares. 

Bank Tefabot announces that the 
100% bonus shares distributed cm 
March 27, 1983 and the 50% bonus 
shares distributed on June 19, 1983 
be declared final for the 1982/83 
fiscal year. 


tUb District Court 

-Probata of AM mi rd a t ra tion 1287/83 

In tha manor of tha 
- WiH of'tha-ltiPlVOR BERWfTZ '' 

docaned on OtCBfnbar 5. 1981. 
Petitioner B.LL. Ltd. Trust Company 
Invitation: Be it known that an apphcation has 
been lodged with the court for probata of the 
vwll of the deceased, and for appoenmem of a 
bequest adirurustntor. 

I herewith mvrt* anyone with claim of benefit 
of the bequest ol the deceased, and who may 
wish to oppose the application, to submit, 
witfwi tS days horn the date of publication of 
this vernation, opposition to the appheatea 
otherwise the court w4l issue an order as it 
deems fit 

B. GDIor 
Judge Registrar 


H D] WIDN PD 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD 




FOREIGN CURRENCY 
15.7.83 

Friday's foreign e x c h a n g e ratal 
ipbat the Israel' Shekel for 
OS. dollar transactions under S3,000 
and transactions of other currencies 
otidar the equivalent of 8500. 

Selling Buying 


CSS 

DM 

Swiss FR 
Sterling 
French FH 
DntchG 

Austrian SH110) 
Swedish KR 
Danish SB 
Norwegian Dt 
FhmbhMX 
CanadfanS 
Rand 

Australians 
Belgian Con (10) 
Belgian Fio U01 
Yen 1100) 

Italian Lira UDDO) 


49.9089 49.41X7 

19.2216 19.0300 


23.4865 23.2525 

75.8116 76.0490 


6.3896 5.3251 
17.2040 17.0317 


27.2987 27.0267 

6.4720 6.4075 


5D559 

6J3140 

8-9075 


5J025 

6.7460 

8.8187 


40.4366 40D337 

45.4546 45.0017 


43.4382 43.0054 

9.6025 9.5068 


93593 9.4640 

20.7091 203027 


32.4928 32.1690 


GOLD: S4213(V421.80 


INTERBANK 
SPOT BATES: 


uss 

1.5188/98 

per£ 

DM 

2^995/05 

p-rS 

Swiss FR 

- Z129JY00 

perS 

French FR 

7.8170/00 

psrS 

Julian.Lire 

1S37.1Q/B0 

pH-* 

Dutch G 

2.9055/65 

per* 

Yen 

Ml.50/85 

per* 

Norwegian KH 

7 J230/60 

per* 

Danish tS 

9.3170/00 

Per* 

Swedish KR 

7.7100/30 

per* 


FORWARD RATES: 

SIC 13182)06 1.51W22 IJ521CV27 

DU/% X588WM 2.5673/60 ZJS3SV80 

Sana insane 2 . 1000 ns zxnoias 


THE ISRAEL DEVELOPMENT AND MORTGAGE BANK 


A MEMBER Of THE IDS GRQtO* 


WE SPECIALIZE IN LOANS TO NEW IMMIGRANTS 
AND OTHER HOLDERS OF CERTIFICATES OF ELIGIBILITY. 


Substantially increased supplementary loans 
commensurate with y° ur repayment capacity 

SPECIAL OFFER': Customers realising their Certificate of Eligibility during the months July- 
September. 1983 will be awarded a gift. 

Our branch offices are conveniently located: 

Tel Aviv: 16-18 Simtat Beit Hashoeva. off 98 Alfanby Rd.. TeL 03-611973. 

Jerusalem: Discount Bank. Clal Building. 97 Jaffa Rd.. TeL 02-232377. 

■ Haifa: 11 Pal-Yam St adjoining Zim building. TeL 04-670725 

Prospectuses and application, forms are now also available in English. 


The People You Can Talk To 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT DANK 


IDB p 
IDB r 

■IDB 8 r : 
IDB p. A 
IDB op II 
Union r 
Union op 4 r 
Discount r 
Discount A r 
Discount op 2 
Discount B 
Mizrahi r ■ 
Mizrahi b 
Mizrahi op 3 
Mizrahi op II 
Mizrahi sc‘6 
Mizrahi op 7 
Mizrahi sc 9 
Maritime 0.1 
Maritime 03 
Hapoalim p.B 
Hapoalim r 
Hapoalim b 


Hapoalim sc 6 
Hapoalim sc 8 


General A 
General op 6 
General op-8 
General sc 5 
General 7 
Leu mi . 

Leu mi op 4 
Leu mi op 13 
Lcumi sc 9 
Leutni sc 11 
OHH r 
Finance Trade 


Finance Tr. op 
N. American 1 
N. American 5 
Danot 1.0 
D&not 5.0 
Danot sc 2 
First Im't 5 
FIBI 


CloBire Vetawc 

(TMqgr 

% 

pritv IN km 

1 Banka 



82500 

_ 

- nx. 

_ 

3581 

978 

+ 10 

+ .3 

3840 

73 

*250 

.+ 7.0 

21600 

_ 

O.C. 

_ 

2630 

150 

+30 

+ \2 

2713 

437 

+ 7 

+ .3 

”4595 

no trading 

267 +11 

+ .2 

4595 

62 

+ 11 

+.22 

3650 

59 

'n.c. 

— 

525 

149 

nx. 

— 

1495 . 

U35 

. +6 

+ .4 

1495 

26 

+6 

+.4 

2670 

50 

nx. 

— 

1050 

120 

nx. 

— 

11500 

1 

-212 

—ID 

575 

no trading 

110 nx. 


989 

563 

+ 90 

+ 10.0 

475 

992 

+ 35 

+ 8D 

4300 

— 

+ 102 

+2.4 

2400 

3.406 

+6 

+ J 

2400 

135 

♦ 6 

+J 

20300 

— 

n.c. 

_ 

4730 

•438 

+ 10 

+2 

13250 

1 

n.c. 

_ 

9100 

— 

JLC. 

— 

6585 

95 

+35 

+ .5 

33420 

i 

+ 100 

+ J 

11891 

II 

+50 

+.4 

3970 

_ 

rue. 


260 

271 

+ 11 

+4.4 

1540 

5JJ7 

+ 5 

+ J 

noiredinc 

2310 135 ‘ +10 

+.4 

2100 

6 

+ 10 

+ 3 

574 

40 

+ 2 

+.4 

2170 

80 

+ 19 

+.9 

| 1830 

41 

ILC. 


i 953 

33 

+5 

+ 3 

1412 

• 8 

+ 15 

+ 1.1 

2706 

154 

+ 15 

+ A 

1930 

109 

+9 

+3 

1144 

b.o.l 

+ 54 

+ 5D 

316 

2.001 

+ 19 

+ 6.4 

764 

188 

+ 24 

+32 

598 

2.973 

+ 14 

+2.4 

685 

2_<80 

+32 

+4.9 


Mortgage Basks 

Adanim 0.1 2249 

Gen Mortgage r 1824 
Gen. Mortgage bl8<5 


Carmel r 
Carmel op 
Carmel deb- ■ 
Binyon 

Dev Mortgage r 


2410 

1230 

102 


46 

54 

3 

20 

72 

290 


+ 109 
+4 
n.c. 
ax. 
+ 10 
n.c. 


+ 5.1 
*2 


+.8 


DevMort op 
Mtshkanr 
Misbkan b 
Independence 
Indep. op I- 
Tefahot p. r 
Tefabot r 
Tefahot b 
Telahot op B 
Tefahot deb. I 
Tefahot deb. 2 
Mermvr - 

Financing 1] 

Shilton r 


Shilton op B 
Shilton sc I 
Shilton sc 2 
Olzsr LaL r 
Olzar LaL b 
Contractors C 
Agriculture A 
Ind Dev px 
Clal Lease Ol 
Clal Lease 0.5 
Clal Lease op B 
ClaJ Lease sc 1 

Insurance 

Aryeh r 
Aiydi op 
Aryeh op B 
Aryeh sc I 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 0 l' r 


3760 

34 

+40 

+ 1.1 

1320 

190 

+ 25 

+ 1.9 

1295* 

— 

n.e. 

_ 

737 

108 

+32 

+43 

4045 

450 

ILC. 

_ 

4053 

! 

n.c. 

_ 

1815 

96 

+ 165 

+ 10.0 

4400 

2 

+ 399 

+ I0D 

2655 

4 

nx. 

_ 

2705 

326 

+ 10 

+.4 

2680 

1 

+ 10 

+.4 

6815 

54 

nx. 

_ 

1009 

225 

+9 

+.9 

235 

U70 

+8 

+33 

259 1.912 

•stitntiona 

n.c. 

— 

229 

166 

+9 

+4.1 

1620 — 
no trading 
no trading 

+ 120 

+8D 

879 

32 

+3 

+J 

875 

— 

+3 

+3 

360 

346 

+ 30 

+9A 

14600 

16 +1150 

+8.6 

13700 

1 

+500 

♦ 3.8 


478 

280 

470 


6 

180 

4 


n.c. — 

n.c. — 


+43 +10.1 


351 

145 

nx. 

— 

b 

881 

253 

+29 

+3.4 

32001 

| 

+ 1201 

+33 

615 

76 

+5 

+.8 

1950 

10 

-10 

—3 

1600 

5 

♦65 

+42 

526 

47 

nx. 

— 

900 

6 

nx. ’ 

— 


Rcinsur. 03 r 
Rcihsur. op I 
Hadar 1.0 
Hadar 5.0 
Hadar op 1 
Hassneh r 
Hassneh b 
Hassneh op 3 
Hassneh op 4 
Phoenix 0.1 r 
Phoenix 0 l 5 r 
Hamishmar 
Hamisbrnar 
Hamishmar op 
Yardenia (LI r 
Yardenia 0.5 r 
Yardenia op 2 
Men ora ! 
Menora 5 
Sahar r 
Securitas r 
Zur r 
Zur op 2 
Zion HokL ID 
Zion Hold. 5D 


695 

1376 

296 

216 

321 

1365 


15 


970 
950 
3130 
2100 
291 
242 
248 
505 
275 
. 161 
1330 
483 
MOO 
540 
2189 
4365 
426 
293 


60 

58 

7 
159 

i trading 
31 
6 

8 


♦40 * *6.1 
+12 + 4 2 


+9 +4.4 
—12 —3D 


+24 + IJ 


366 

593 

230 

15 

60 

35 

50 

12 

44 

275 

7 


+61 
n.c. 
♦ 70 
n.c. 
+ 8 
+ 2 
+ 10 
n.c. 
+ 10 


+6.7 
+ 23 


+23 
+.8 
+4 2 


+33 
+ .6 


109 

550 


n.c. 
+ 10 
—20 
+25 
n.c. 
nz.i 
+ 10 
+ 12 


+ 2.1 
—13 
+4.9 


+2.4 

+43 


Gaki Zohar 1 

620 

307 

n.c. 

Galci Zohar 5 

205 

43 

+ 1 

Galei Zo. op. I 

in 

82 

+4 

Data Mflcun 

265 

196 

+8 

Delek r 

2360 

130 +110 

Delek b 

no trading 


Hard 1 

245 

52 

+ 12 

Hard 5 

148 

2 

DX. 

Hard op 2 

90 

49 

+ 5 

Lighterage QlI 

500 

42 

+ 31 

Lighterage 0t5 

300 

118 

+25 

Cold Store a 1 

13031 

I + 

1185 

Cold Store ID 

4091 

10 

+20 

Israel Bcc. r 

no trading 


Dan Holds 1 

512 

II 

ILC. 

Dan Holds 5 

320 

80 

+ 10 

Coral Bench 

161 

439 

+ 1 

Cora) B. op 1 

79 

162 

_ 

Hilan 

330 

273 

+20 

Hiian op 

402 

ISO 

nx. 

Tela 1 

259 

108 

+24 

Tela 5 

134 

119 

+9 

Teta op 

70 

190 

+ 1 

Clal Corap 

707 

35 

+22 

Clal Comp op 

541 

2 

ILC. 

Malal 1 

503 

54 

+28 

Maid 5 

348 

59 

_4 

Maid op 

207 

11 

+ 10 


+ 3 
+3.7 
+ 3.1 
+4.9" 


+53 


(Intag Vntaae ( 

prire LSLMO 


Mogor 0.1 
Magor 03 

Mag or op I 

Bond Ware 0.1 
Bond Ware 03 
Bond Ware op 
Yah atom 
Yah a tom op I 
Nikuv 1.0 
Nikuv 5.0 
Nikuv op I 
Consort. Hold. 
Consort. 03 
Consort, op B 
Consort, op C 
Kopel I 
Kopel op 
Crystal I 
Rapac 0.1 
Rapac 0.5 
Supersol 2 
Supersol 10 
Stipend op B 
Time I 
Time op 


Oren 
Oren op I 
Azorim Invest 
Azorim r 
Azorim op C 
Azorim op D 
Azorim op E 
Amnonim 1 
Amnonim op 
Africa lsr. 0.1 
Africa Isr. ID 
Africa op 2 ■' 
Arazhn 
Arazim op 
Arledan 0.1 
Arlcdan 03 
Ben Yakar I 
Ben Yakar op 
Baranovitz I 
Baranovilz 5 
Baranovitz op 
Dankiier I 
Drucker 1 
Drucker 5 
Drucker op 
Darud 0.1. 
Dared 03 
Dared op I 
Dared op 2 


HLB 0.1 
HLB 03 r 
Property Bldg 
Bayside 0.1 
Bayside 03 
Bayside op B 
ILDCr 
ILDC b 
ICP r 
Ispro r 
Isralom 
Isras b 
Cohen Dev. 
Cohen Dev. op 
Lumir I 
Liunir 5 
Lumir op I 
M.TX. I 
M.T.M. 5 
M.T.M. op I 
Mehadrin r 


23b 

150 

+ 10 

171 

56 

+ 1 

840 

3 

+ 50 

291 

42 

nx. 

173 

386 

+ IS 

I >6 

238 

+ 10 

124 

3.853 

+ 11 

148 

158 

+ 11 

119 

52 

+ 13 

500 

96 

* 30 

315 

150 

+ Iti 

282 

35 

+28 

229 

201 

+ 16 

146 

107 

+ 11 

213 

16 

+ 20 

106 

M 

nx. 

365 

87 

+ 30 

726 

286 

+66 

1844 

6 

+ 84 

342 

139 

+ 18 

1501 

58 

+61 

830 

230 

+ 30 

1149 

175 

+ 100 

700 

70 

+40 

540 1 

Ing, Otiras 

+ 50 

239 

106 

+ 13 

430 

•> 

nx. 

270 

463 

+ 12 

359 

699 

+ 10 

2200 

— 

nx. 

794 

— 

nx. 

288 

40 

+ 1 

257 

228 

nx. 

.179 

ill 

nx. 

8860 

14 

+50 

8020 

l 

ILC. 

5690 

1 

+ 20 

230 

no 

+ 14 

142 

50 

+ 8 

247 

120 

+20 

163 

190 

n.c. 

552 

35 

n.c. 

530 

4 

+40 

150 

271 

+ 10 

104 

197 

+5 

85 

100 

+6 

no trading 

242 

492 

+ 8 

216 

86 

nx. 

118 

54 

n.c. 

361 

12 

—2 

175 

128 

+ 5 

1190 

12 

+ 110 

280 

7 

+ 30 

375 

73 

+27 

154 

568 

+3 

2120 

250 

+50 

1130 

43 

+35 

945 

148 

+4S 

1251 

54 

+,100 

2447 

31 

—13 

2856 

1 

ILC. 

291 

IJ07 

+ 18 

270 

b.o.1 

+ 13 

316 

34 

nx. 

728 

284 

+8 

190 

63 

—10 

145 

9 

+5 

158 

149 

+ 12 

090 

207 

+5 


+4.4 
+ 3 
+63 


+93 
+9.4 
+ 103 
+ 8.0 
+ 12.7 
+ 6.4 
+63 
+ 1ID 
+ 73 
+83 
+ 10.4 


+9D 
+ I0D 
+43 
♦ 5.6 
+43 
+33 
+93 
+ 6.1 
+ 103 


66 

2000 

1267 

1020 

2480 


203 


+6 
+155 
+ I6S 
—I 
+80 


Modul Bcton 
Mishnael 5 
Menrav 
Mar-Lez I 
Mar-Lez op 
Meshulam I 
Mcshatnm $ 
Mesh, op I 
Lifschilz I 
Lifschitz 5 
Lifschilz op 
Ncol Aviv 
Nichsei Hadar 


HOB 

260 

277 

177 

110 

298 

91 

82 

200 

124 

96 

‘3695 

650 


Sole! Bon. p. A 6061 


Sahaf I 
Sahar S' 

Sahar on 
Prior 

Pri Or op ■ 
Caesarea Dll 
Caesarea 0L5 
Rogovin 1 
Rogovin 5 
Rogovin op 
Rassco p.r 
Rassco r 
Rassco op 
ShcnharS 

Industrials 
Agan Chem. 
Agan 'op 1 ■ 

Ofis I 
Ofis op 
Baruch I 
Baruch 5 
Baruch op 
Octagon 
Octagon op 
Urdan 0.1 r 
Urdon 0 l 5 r 
Urdan op 
Atlas I - 
Atlas op 
Atlantic I 
Atlantic op I 
I.P. Building 
Hlbil 3.0 r 
Hbit op 
Alumit l 
Alumit 5 
Alumit op 
Alliance 


378 

320 

221 

930 

791 

240 

97 

401 

337 

162 

785 

727 

635 

103 


50 

255 

1.052 

594 

344 

84 

117 

137 

468 

358 

1.042 

43 

448 

18 

17 


4 

45 

I 

114 

487 

84 

15 

72 

74 

231 

113 

155 


nx. 
+ 15 
+ 10 
+ 16 
ILC. 

-3 

nx. 

XX. 

-17 
nx. 
+5 
+200 
+45 
+ 179 
+5 

ILC. 
+6 
+70 
+50 
♦ 20 
+8 
+2 
ILC. 

nx. 

■LC. 
+ 12 
n.c. 
+ 1 


755 
510 
214 
143 
390 
332 
235 
363 
. 217 
1463 
1041 
843 
417 
312 
98 
68 
225 
18550 
17000 
430 
297 
360 
61500 


86 

109 

590 

389 

61 

34 


134 

178 

156 

138 

149 

390 

228 

119 

91 

542 r, 
10 
1 

101 

190 

39 


+40 
+ 10 
nx. 
+2 
ILC. 

+7 
n.c. 
+ 3 
n.c. 
+ 38 
+ 38 
nx. 
—I 
+ 11 
♦ 3 
+4 
+ 12 
+ 500 
ILC. 
+ 20 
—3 
+6 


+2.7 

+3.8 


l —2850 


— 

Alaska Sport I 

660 

7 

+ 13 

+ 5.9 

Alaska Sport 5 

335 

_ 

+ 10 

+6A 

Alaska S. op 1 

283 

_ 

ILC. 

+9.1 

Elco 0.1 

756 

1 

+6 

+ I0D 

Elco 0315 r 

562 

97 

+22 

+3 

Elco 025 b 

578 

13 

+48 


Elco d 1 

2700 


—42 

+32 

Alkol 

300 

108 

+ 14 

+ .9 

Alkol op 1 

191 

10 

n.c. 

—A 

Electra 0.1 r 

I860 

14 

nx. 

+6.5 

Ucclra 05 r 

1215 

153 

+ 30 

— 

Electra op 3 

1932 

11 

+ 30 

+10,2 

Electra op 4 

817 

53 

+28 

+12 

Elron . . 

26900 

21 

+500 

+22 

On dine i 

213 

64 

♦ 19 

+ 32 

Ondine 5 

134 

134 

+5 

— 

Ondme op ' 

83 

65 

+ 1 

+53 

Efian 

152 

1.049 

+8 

—1.1 

Ackeralein 1 

440 

120 

+20 

+5.1 

Ackerstcin 5 

395 

275 

+ 30 


+4.9 


*23 
+ 1.6 
+3.6 
+ 1.9 
+ 10.1 
+ 3.9 
+ 12 
+5 j6 
+4.8 
+8.2 


Argaman p.r. 
Arpaman r 
Aryi 
Aryl op 
Ala B 1.0 
Ala C 0.1 
Tadir ID 
Tadir 5D 
Tadir op I 
Bar-Ton I 
Bar-Ton 5 
Bar-Ton op 
GoUlrosi ID 
Goldlrosi 5 
Gddfrost op 
Gal Ind. 1.0 
Gal Ind 5.0 
Gal Ind. op I 
Galil Tech I 
Gaiil Tech op 


965 

955 

1342 

1040 

190 

131 

513 

49b 

2270 

205 

98 

72 

304 

108 

90 

1950 

533 

850 

>97 

120 


+ 5JJ 


+4.7 

+2.9 


+ A 


+i 


+ A 
+63 
+ 6.0 
+8.8 


Dubek p. r 
Dubek p. b 
Della Gaiil 1 
Deha Gaiil 3 
Delta Gal. op 2 
Da Iron I 
Dafron 5 
DaTron op 
Dexter Chem. 
Dexter op A 
Fertilizer 0.1 
Fenilizcr 03. 
Fertilizer op 
Cables r 
Cables b 
Hamaslul 1 
Hamaslul 5 
Hamaslul op 
HatehoT 1.0 
Hatehof 5D 
HatehoT op I 


3000 

3000 

371 

302 


175 

110 

137 

81 


479 

169 

69 

630 

640 

225 

162 

200 

401 

220 

471 


+ 8J 
+ 7.5 
+ 5.6 
+7.6 


+ 3.4 


—.6 
+2.9 
+ !0Z 
»12D 


+7.8 

+2.0 

+2.4 

+3.2 

+5D 

+8.7 


+6.6 

+5.1 


Vitalgo 1 
Vitalgo 5 
Vardinon 
Vardinon op 
Zikit 1.0 
Zikit 5.0 
Zikit op A 
Zol-Kal I 
Zd-Kal 5 
Zol-Kal op 
Human I 
Haman op 
Is Can Corp I 
Is Can Corp S 
Sdom Metal 
Sdotn Metal op 
Pri-Ze I 
Pri-Ze 5 
Pn-Zt op 
Haifa Chemical 
Hamidia Yod 
Hamisha op 


133 

100 

289 

175 

550 

163 


447 

367 

216 

183 

106 

315 

295 

336 

214 

181 

'll 

% 

960 

408 

241 


+ 1.1 
—5.0 
+3.6 
+8 2 
+5.9 
+9.9 
+8.4 
+ I5D 
-.1 
+3J 


+6.1 
+ 3J6 
+9.9 


—ID 


Tcva r 
Teva b 
Tcva tfi> 3 
Tempo ID 
Tempo 5D 
Tempo op I 
Tempo 2 
Tromasbot I 
Tromasbest 5 
Tram, op I 
Yaeh 
Yaeh op 
Yomar I 
Yomar 5 
Yilzhar I 
Yilzhar 5 
Yilzhar op I 
ZionCaMes I 
ZkmCables 5 
ZwnCablcs op 


2410 

2785 

571 

375 

284 

211 

112 

1025 

910 

1500 

751 

603 

815 

1100 

204 

161 

108 

2020 

458 

234 


— Clal Electronics 1040 


-7.8 


+53 
+5.7 
+7.4 
♦3.0 
+ IJ 


+13 
.+ 8.1 
+6.8 
+9.1 
+9.0 
+3 


Lodzia 0.1 
Imirei 0 l 4 
Modul Ind. 
Wolfinan 1 
Wolfmun 5 
Mdeu B r 
M.L.T. I 
M.L.T. 5 
Gilco I 
-Gilco op 
_Man 1.0. 

r u.. < rt • 


^Man 5.0 ' 
'Man op 


1060 
592 
231 
1331 
772 
5720 
262 
159 
399 
.186 
757 
: 530 
219 


+1.7 
+ 1.0 


+ Sj6 

+2D 


♦ ID 


-22 


+.8 


+3.7 

+32 

+6.3 

*5.6 

+2.8 


+4.9 
— ID 
+ 1.7 
—4.4 
+2.0 
+3.1 


Zika I 
Zika 5 
Zika op I 
Dead Sea r 
Kadamani 1 
Kadamani 5 
Kadam, op A 
AIPM r 
Asms 

Petrochemicals 
Maquctte I 
Maqucltc 5 
Maq. op A 
Maxima I 
Maxima 5 
Maxima op 
Ncchushlan 0.1 
Nuchshtan 03 
Ncchushlan op 
Neca Chem. 
Sano I 
Sano 5 
Sunfrost 
Speclronix 1 
Speclronic S 
Spec, op I 
Scandia 1 
Scandia op 


575 
516 
721 
1905 
171 
113 
178 
3823 
1961 
139 
IZto 
350 


179 

144 

85 

381 

25! 

120 

257 

635 

420 

465 

922 

785 

1130 

250 

363 


+ .8 
+4.1 
+ 9.1 
—1.5 


Ayil I 
Ayit 5 
Ayil op 
Elite r 
Arad r 
Arad op I 
Feuchnvanger 
Feuchtwanger 
Feucht. op I 
Pol gal 0.1 
Polgat 04 
Polygon r 
Poliak 1 
Poliak 5 
Poliak op I 
Pecker Steel 
Proker opt. 
Pargod 
Pargod op 
Cyclone 1 
Cyclone 5 
Cyclone op 


1745 

1395 

2130 

3521 

318 

250 

605 

340 

166 

3)00 

1-780 

772 

512 

366 

250 

73B 

1675 

397 

260 

600 

436 

215 


lM.ua 

% 

14 

*25 

♦ 2.7 

60 

+23 

+2_5 

113 

+ 122 

+10.0 

35 

+ 66 

+ 6.8 

44 

—9 

—43 

426 

+ 3 

+23 

83 

+ 45 

+9.6 

29 

nx. 



_- 

— 

156 

_j 

—2.4 

70 

+ 4 

+4.8 

53 

♦ 2 

♦ 2.9 

76 

+ 28 

+ 10.1 

258 

+ 2 

+ 1.9 

71 

+ 10 

+12-5 

66 

n.c. 

— 

206 

n.c. 

— 

108 

nx. 

— 

518 

+ 16 

+ 8.8 

237 

+4 

+ 33 

3 

+ 70 

+2.4 

5 

+ 70 

+ 2.4 

140 

+ 12 

+ 3.3 

207 

+6 

+Z0 

123 

+ 11 

+53 

129 

n.c. 

— 

24 

nx. 

— 

b.o.1 

+6 

+ 5.0 

111 

+ 6 

+ 8.0 

— 


-— 

38 

nx. 

_ 

163 

+ 4 

+2.4 

691 

+3 

+4.5 

35 

n.c. 

— 

3 

n.c. 

— 

141 

+ 7 

+ 3.2 

94 

+8 

+ 52 

37 

+ 8 

+ 42 

12 

+ 4 

+ 1.0 

58 

-5 

—12 

24 

+ 34 

+ 7.8 

194 

+4 

+ 3.1 

203 

+ 9 

+9.8 

22 

+ 14 

+5.1 

IS 

+ 9 

+ 5.4 

99 

+25 

+4.8 

b.o.l 

+ 8 

+ 5.2 

— 

— 

— 

23 

+4 

+ .9 

_ 

+ 2 

+ .6 

10 

+ 1 

+ 3 

124 

+ 7 

+ 4.0 

320 

—4 

—3.6 

2.167 

+20 

+ 6.8 

189 

n.c. 

— 

198 

+31 

+ !p 2 

35 

+ 19 

+3.1 

462 

+ 16 

+ 10.0 

■75 

+5 

+4.7 

91 

+ 10 

+ 11.6 

55 

+59 

+6.6 

198 

+ 1 

+.3 

175 

+ 25 

+ 11.6 

141 

+ 15 

+.6 

132 

+ 80 

+ 3.0 

73 

-3 

—25 

32 

+ 10 

+2.7 

41 

n.c. 

— 

39 

+ 29 

+ 15.9 

39 

+ 3 

+2.8 

32 

n.c. 

— 

109 

ILC. 

— 

— 

—V 

— 

315 

+68 

+ 10.0 

64 

+ 61 

♦ 11.3 

— 

+ 50 

+ 63 

5 

-50 

—4.4 

135 

+6 

+ 3.0 

83 

+ 8 

+ 5.2 

55 

+ 13 

+ 13.7 

12 

+ 139 

+7.4 

211 

+ 19 

+4J 

9 

—1 

—A 

235 

+ 40 

+4D 

1 

—87 

—7.6 

120 

+ 32 

+ 5.7 

84 

+ 9 

+4.1 

78 

+ 30 

+23 

■ 3 

+ 20 

+2.7 

7 

+ 60 

+ 1.1 

76 

ILC. 

— 

20 

n.c. 

— 

276 

+ 29 

+ 7.8 

.180. 

+25 

+ 15.5 

16 

+ 10 

+ 1.3 

,26 

ILC. 


9 

+2 

+ .9 

2 

TLC. 

_ 

68 

+ 12 

+ 2.4 

_ 

+5 

+.7 

163 

+ 100 

+ 5.5 

170 

+9 

+ 5.6 

120 

+ 5 

+4.6 

19 

+ 28 

+ 18.7 

17 

+ 70 

+ 1.9 

3 

+ 1 

+ .1 

1.093 

+ 11 

+8D 

61 

-36 

-18 

261 

+22 

+ 6.7 

— 

— 

— 

316 

+ 16 

+9.8 

97 

ILC. 

— 

8 

+6 

+ 8.3 

33 

nx. 

— 

47 

+4 

+ 1.6 

25 

+5 

+4.4 

239 

+ 10 

+4.1 

18 

+ 35 

+5.8 

4 

+ 10 

♦ 2.4 

251 + 

I7Z + 3.8 

30 . 

n.c. 

— 

113 + 

252z+3.3 

36 

n.c. 

— 

188 

+ 13 

+ 5J 

101 + 

J32z+3.7 

54 

—10 

—.6 

55 

n.c. 

— 

II 

+ 3 

+ .1 

22 

+ 170 

+ 5.1 

291 

+ 15 

+ 5.0 

36 

+ 14 

+ 5.9 

42 

+ 25 

♦ 4J 

9 

n.c. 

— 

62 

n.c. 

— 

— 

n.c. 

— 

192 

+ 60 

+ 3.5 

40 

nx. 

— 

69 

+ 47 

+ 10.1 

39 

+ 14 

+4.0 

26 

nx. 

— 

152 

+ 18 

+ 23 

30 

+70 

+4.4 

1.641 

+ 36 

+ 10.0 

473 

+26 

+ 11.1 

116 

+ 52 

+9.5 

101 

+ 38 

+9.6 

56 

+ 10 

+4.9 


prise ISlXM 


Kcdem Chem 398 
Keidem Chem op 256 
King I 
King 6 
King op I 
Klil 1.0 
KJil 5.0 
Kutz. Adler 1 
Katz. Adler 5 
Katz op 
Rim 0.1 r 
Rim 0.4 r 
Shildot 
Shifdot cp I 
Schoellerina 
Shemen p.r 
TA.T. 1.0 
T.A.T. 5.0 
T.A.T. op 1 
Tagal I 
Tagal 5 
Tagal op 
Tcdca I 
Tcdea op 
Taya 

Taya op 1 
Taya op 2 
Trial B r 
Fniurom r 
Lachish 5 
Lachish I 
Lachish op 
Rogosin I 
TaroPharm. 


283 

115 


360 

230 

153 

309 

200 

479 

4IK 

182 

706 

465 

360 

259 

1141 

2040 

581 

335 

355 

210 

127 

84 

780 

MO 

423 

800 

271 

317 

640 

490 

410 

730 

170 

270 


81 

9 

33 


29 

4 

40 

8 

20 

149 

274 

53 

23 


5 

9 

10 

36 

16 

205 

51 

70 

12 

3 

149 

50 

14 

5 


287 

136 


— Investment & Holtfing 


Unieo r 
Unico b 
.IDB Dev. r 
IDB Dev. op 2 
Incobu 
Elgar r 
fclgur b 
El-Rov I 
El-Rov 5 
Eltem r 
Ellcm b 
Ami&sur 
Afik 1.0 
Afik 5.0 
Afik op 
Central Trade 
Israel Corp. I 
Israel Corp. 5 
Inv.'Paz r 
Inv. Paz b 
Wolfson 0.1 
Wolfson I r 


396’ 

no trading 
3805 1.351 


3020 

165 

1750 

1521 

106 

89 

701 

690 

4400 

4490 

3140 

2520 

MOO 

718 

408 

3135 

2900 

3600 

M3 


368 

S 

8 

263 

248 

158 

33 

20 

4 


69 

187 

308 

19 


72 


Am pa r 
Am pa op I 
Disc. Invest, r 
Disc. Invest, b 
Disc. i.d. 135 
HapoaL lnv. r 
HapoaL Inv. b 
Leu mi In. r 
Jordan Ex. A r 
Jordan Ex. op 
Jordan E. opt 
Jordan op 4 
Mizrahi inv. r 
Mizrahi Inv.'b 
Mizrahi d. 122 
Mizrahi d. 124 
Hidon I 
Hidon 5 
Hidon op 
Clal Trade 
Clal Tr. op B 
Gal Tr. op C 
Export r 
Export op 


23 

I 

722 

9 


929 
1550 
2260 
2220 
5800 — 

4587 5 

4555 — 

1170 IJ22 


235 242 


281 

2850 

2780 

340 

340 


77 

94 

10 

16 

76 


112 IMS 
94 3JJ7 
62 4250 
880 543 


4990 

1417 

620 

342 


330 

119 

23 


Koor p. 

Clal Real Estate 
Clal op D 
Clal Israel 
Clal Israel 50 
Clal Israel op 
Clal Industry 
Clal Ind. op 
Clal Ind. op C 
Landeco 0.1 
Landeco 0.5 
Landeco op 
Store Tech op 
Store Hold U> 

Sahar Hold 1.0 
Sahar Hold 5D 
Oz Inv 0.1 
Oz Inv 0.5 
Pama 0.1 
Pa mu 03 
Pama op 2 
Pama op I 
Piryon 

Fuel & Exploration 


152 
401 
1740 
1310 
2150 
698 
4890 
M0S 
510 
319 
187 
221 
. 160 
445 
343 
1287 
261 
836 
453 
582 
277 
468 


no trading 


991 

37 

84 

9 

27 

4.006 

44 

839 

102 

142 

100 

862 

1.231 

68 

113 

41 

136 

81 

399 

178 

403 

534 


Dclek Explo. 
Delek Explo. 
Delek op I 
Oil E. Paz 
Oil E. op 2 
Teroil 1 
Teroil 5 
Teroil op 1 
JOEL 
JOEL op 1 
M.G.V. op 
M.G.V. | 

M. G.V. 5 
Sismica I 
Sismica 5 
Sismica op 
FcdoQ r 

N. Araer. I 
N. Amer. 5 
N. Amer. op 
Naphtar 


I 238 
5 149 

88 
•1346 


123 

64 

29 

187 


no trading 


120 

87 
66 
9! 
65 

320 

151 

80 

203 

122 

88 
230 
180 

89 

83 

24000 


I 

9 

rtuc 

% ■*’ 


ckner . 


V 

18.0 

+4.| 

+ 11 

+ 4.9 

n.c. 

— 

—8 

-M 

n.c. 

“»• 

+ 14 

+ 4.S 

— 1 

—.5 

n.c. 


nx. 


+ 2 

+ 1.1 . 

nx. 

t 

+6 

♦ I.J* 

+ 9 

♦2.6: 

+ 4 

Q 

+ L6* 

+ 155 

— 

+8.2 

+ 1 

+2- 

+ 2 

+ .6 

.n.c. 
_| 


—7 

— 

—5.2- 

+ 6 

+ 8.4 

+ 45 

+ 6.U 

+ 39 

+&:i 

+ S 

+ 1.2 

+ 75 

+10.’3 

+ 6 

+ 2,3. 

+ 10 

+ 3.3 

—15 

-13' 

+ 20 

♦ 4.3 

—8 

-1,9 

n.c. 


+ 1 

+ A 

+ 7 

+2.7 

+ 26 

+ 7.0 

+ 9 

+ .2 

nx. 

— 

+ 7 

+4.4 

nx. 

— 

+ 31 

+ 2.1 

+ 2 

+ 1 3 

— 

—.6 

*61 

+ 9.5 

+ 50 

+ 7 .% 

+ 400 

+ I0D 

+ 25 

+ A 

+ 15 

+ 3 

nx. 

— 

+ 5 

+ 3- 

+ 12 

+ 1.7 

♦ :! 

+ 54 

+ 285 

+ 10.0. 

nx. 

—- 

+ 190 

+ 5.6" 

+ 30 

+4.4. 

—1 

—!r 

n.c. 

■*-- 

+ 50 

+2,3. 

n.c. 

t-; 

+ 25 

+ .6 

n.c. 

-i-' 

+23 

+ 2.0. 

+6 

+2:6 

1980 

+ 7.9 

+6 

+ 2.2. 

+ 60 

+X2 

+80 

+ 3.0' 

+2 

+.6 

—2 

—.6 

+ 2 

+ 2-3 

+2 

+ E7 

+ 1 

+23 

+ 74 

+9.2 

+ 312 

+6.7 

+98 

+7:4 

+ 31 

+ 5/3 

nx. 

— 

+ 9 

+6.3 

+ 1 

+ .3 

nx. 

— 

+ 10 

+;.8 

nx. 

— 

+ 52 

+84 

+ 120 

+2.5 

+85 

+8.J* 

n.c. 

_r. 

+ 15 

+4.i- 

+ 8 

*4.f: 

+ 11 

+52. 

+ 19 

+ 13.|> 

nx. 


+ 20 

+ 6.B 

+ 117 

+ 10.$ 

nx. 

-J 

+ 46 

+5.8- 

+40 

+ 9.| 

+ 50 

+ 9J 

+ 39 

+ 16.4 

+ 33 

+ 7.6 





+ 18 

-t* 

n.c. 


+ 8 

+ fa-6 

+ 81 

+S-f 


c 

—1 

48 

+6 

+7.4 

n.c. 

<■ 



+ 4 

+£a 

+ 29 

+i§jj 

+ 4 

+17 

+ 1 

+ JJ 

+ 6 


+ 4 

+14 

+ 2 


+8 



115 
94 
131 
371 
98 
308 
450 
327 
273 
589 
511 
157 
50 

229 —10 —iji 

+7 +9r2 


64 


*2 


New listings 


Menrav op 
Elian op 
Clever Devices 


140 429 

100 1.984 
157 1.755 


+6.4 
+15.5 
+5.4 


Most active stocks 


Leu mi 
Hapoalim 
IDB Dev. 

IDB 

Shares traded: 

Convertibles: 

Bonds: 


1.540 

2,400 


3.581 


IS82. Ira. 
ISSl.Tm. 
1S5I.4 
1535m. 
IS810.6m. 
IS 11.2m. 
IS 13.9m: 


+ 5 
+6 
+ 9 
+ 10 



FOR VISITING FACULTY 

The In te rnational Center for University Teaching of 
Jewish Civilization 
Offica of tha President of Israel 
announces the first of four symposia in Jerusalem, part of the Center's 
Continuing Workshop on Contemporary Jewish Civilization, devoted to 

ISRAEL: HISTORY. SOCIETY AND CULTURE 
— THE ETHNIC DIMENSION 

Participants: Prof. Moshe Lissak. Prof. Rivka Bar-Yoseph. 

Prof. Alex Weingrod 
on Wednesday. July 20. at 8.00 p.m. 

Later sy mp o sia (dams to be announced) wiH deal with Democracy and PoBtical 
Culture. Jewish-Arab Relations, and Tha Prospects for Secular Jewish Identity 
in Israel. 

for invitations. csD Florinda Goldberg. 02-699032/699036. between 9.00 a.m. and. 
1.00 pm_ 


REMINDER! 


Visiting American and Canadian Rabbis 
Register now 


For Israel Bonds special day of 
touring and briefings 


on Wednesday. July 20. starting at 8 a.m. in Jerusalem. 
Kindly call 02-222381 between 8.30 a.m.-1.30 p.m. 


Tahal Water Planning for Israel Ltd. 
Tahal Consulting Engineers Ltd. 


requires 


ENGLISH TELEX OPERATOR 

with working knowledge of Hebrew. 


PfeBse apply to Mr. M. Benasuli. 54 Rahov Ibn GabiroL 
Tel Aviv. Tel. 434470. 


FmSTCLASS mGKifJG / 

Door to Door Packing and DeBvering 


Packers of Household Goods+Antiquas and Art Objectsrtndustrial 
EquipmenfAir,Land & Sea forwarders -Removals & Storage.insurance. 

|Free visit and estimate for your moving] 

Tashgir Ltd. is an authorized supplier of the Ministry of Defence. 

fw iri rt ii i M lM i AoUPMom W t ert ftB 

TASHGR Ltd A member of the @3 Group 

MTBVtlADONAL FORWARDING AGENTS 

ISRffl^WAriV 27 YfcmeSt. IK 62*221 fA/RAHAM Ex»«On65) 
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Was this rebuff necessary? 

THE INITIAL comment from the Prime Minister’s Office 
yesterday on the report about a message from King Hussein to 
Premier Menachem Begin last week was a denial. There had 
been no personal message of any kind from the Hashemite 
king expressing his willingness to enter into peace discussions 
with Israel, said Mr. Begin's communications adviser Uri 
Porat. 

Strictly speaking, this was true. There had, indeed, been no 
such personal message, and Mr. Begin was not obliged to res¬ 
pond to it personally. But there had been, as cabinet secretary 
Dan Meridor confirmed, a message conveyed by Minnesota 
Attorney-General Hubert Humphrey III, the late vice- 
president's son, and Mark Siegel, President Carter's one-time 
liaison officer with the American Jewish community, who had 
met with King Hussein in Amman. 

Mr. Begin reported on that message to the cabinet. The 
ministers, it was said, attached no great importance to it. 
Evidently they were reflecting the premier's own reaction. 

As summarized by Mr. Humphrey in a radio interview 
yesterday, the Hussein message indeed sounded pretty vague 
and thin. The king was mindful of the changing circumstances 
— primarily, it appears, the weakening of the PLO as a result 
of the Lebanese war and the recent rift within its own ranks. 
He thus recognized the responsibility of his own government 
to enter into negotiations with Israel. 

These negotiations would presumably be based on the 
Camp David accords. Whether any role would, as far as he 
was concerned, be assigned to the Reagan Plan, was unclear. 
But there were grounds to assume that King Hussein was no 
longer so ready to bow to a PLO veto on talks with Israel, as 
he had done last April. 

A more ringjngly affirmative declaration of Jordan’s desire 
for peace would have been welcome. But considering the 
amount of pressure on Jordan, not least from its northern 
neighbour, Syria, to junk any v notion of peace, the Hussein 
message could nevertheless have been held up officially as 
something worth exploring. Instead it was dismissed as 
nothing new — merely a repetition of what King Hussein had 
told Secretary of State George Shultz during the latter’s re¬ 
cent brief stay in Amman. 

But why should its being repetitive be held against the 
Hussein message? Why, indeed, should the message be treated 
as a virtual embarrassment? 

Perhaps because it suggests that Jordan might, after all, be 
ready to take the role assigned to it under the Camp David ac¬ 
cords on the understanding that the interim arrangements for 
Judea, Samaria and Gaza would indeed be temporary and 
would not foreclose all political options except permanent 
Israeli dominion over the territories. Oil this understanding 
Israel’s government is not particularly eager to enter into talks 
with Jordan, any more than it is anxious to resume the discus¬ 
sions with Egypt. 

Jordan, in this view, would be a .welcome negotiating 
partner only after the spread of Jewish settlement had sealed 
the status of the territories as part and parcel of Israel. 

A Jordanian initiative, especially a serious one, at this time 
would only help expose the gap between this country’s under¬ 
takings at Camp David and its practice on the ground. It is 
therefore untimely. 

A welcome reform 

THERE IS some good news. The newly appointed president 
of the Israel Defence Forces Court of Appeals, Aluf David 
Maimon, will be the last non-jurist to serve in that post. Jn 
three years' time, when he completes his tour of duty, he will 
be replaced by a professional jurist. 

This is one aspect of the agreement just concluded between 
Justice Minister Moshe Nissim and Defence Minister Moshe 
Arens. If it receives the consent of the Knesset, as is 
reasonable to expect, the agreement will go a considerable 
way towards implementing the Shamgar Committee recom¬ 
mendations on military justice. 

The Shamgar Committee submitted its recommendations 
five years ago. They were perfectly sensible recommendations 
but met with fierce opposition. Perhaps the most heatedly op¬ 
posed was the suggestion that the chief of staff, and other 
senior officers, be stripped of their right to commute sentences 
passed by military courts. The then chief of staiT, Rafael Eitan, 
would not give up his right to commute the sentences of 
soldiers found guilty of murder. 

Now, at long last, a reform is in sight. It is a pity that it has 
had to wait so long. 


Correction 


In yesterday's editorial the ethnic and political character of east 
and west Beirut were inadvertantly reversed. The wayward phrase 
should have stated: “The Moslems ruled west Beirut and the 
Phalange the east..." 


{POSTSCRIPTS 


J'T'M ATTENTION diplomats. 
Sjfl'Vl Little eyes are watching, 
I iliii little ears are listening, lit¬ 
tle feet are waliing. Yes, rats are in 
the woodwork, and in the cafeteria, 
too, at the L7.S. State Department in 
Washington. 

So, in the official words of a 
departmental bulletin, “total 
cooperation of all employees, in ad¬ 
dition to the actions of responsible 
officials carrying out rodent control 
assignments, must be marshalled.'* 

In other words, department 
employees, who deal daily with 
problems of diplomacy and foreign 
policy, should wage war against the 


NOW ON SALE 
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Entertainment for Women 
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rodents and should make certain 
they don't contribute to their 
agency’s rat problem by leaving 
food in their offices. 

"The appearance of rodents in a 
building is an unpleasant and dis¬ 
quieting experience,” the 
departmental bulletin said in 
reporting recent “Observations of 
Rats in the State (Department) 
Cafeteria." 

So far, neither poison, nor traps, 
nor other efforts to keep the rats 
away has stopped the rodent inva¬ 
sion. the bulletin said. 
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Master of the 
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fCsteimatzky I E/Steimatzky 


FOR TWO-AND-A-HALF years, 
from November 1979 to March 
1982, l worked, under difficult con¬ 
ditions, as the operator of the 
national toxic waste site in Ramat 
Hovav. Thus I was shocked by the 
article “Sitting on a toxic time- 
bomb" (The Jerusalem Post. June 
10. 1983). It gave a confused ac¬ 
count of the chemical waste situa¬ 
tion in Israel, one that only partly 
reflects the truth. The repeated 
references to the Ramat Hovav site 
were grossly tendentious and mis¬ 
leading, evidentl y copied 
from statements by some of 
the bureaucrats who undermined 
the project from the start and even¬ 
tually brought it grinding to a halt, 

U is a pity your reporters did not 
also interview me, at least for the 
sake of fairness. Subsequent instal¬ 
ments were even worse. I cannot 
leave unanswered the repeated 
slanders while nothing is said about 
the useful work we managed to do 
in spite of a vicious campaign 
against the project and against our 
company, which began early in 1980 
and continued until the closure. 

The project was condemned from 
the start by the jealousies and an-^ 
tagonisms of the government 
ministries concerned, as well as by 
the malice of certain industrial com¬ 
panies, who had wanted it for 
themselves. My supervisor in the 
Ministry of Industry and Trade told 
me repeatedly to keep on working, 
not to waste time fighting attacks 
and smears and to “keep a low 
profile" — an old-fashioned Jewish 
ghetto attitude. I am now breaking 
three years' silence: the time has 
come to set the record straight and 
to bring a more objective pic¬ 
ture to the public eye. 

THE INTER-MINISTERIAL Com¬ 
mittee on Toxic Waste (IMCTW) 
sat for some years prior to 1979. It 
was clear that collectively they did 
not have a great deal of information 
on the subject. Each of the 
ministries involved (Interior, 
Health, Agriculture. Industry) hired 
its own expert to do a survey of 
toxic wastes in Israel: they 
produced reports containing very 
divergent results. Not all industries 
took the inquiries seriously, and 
many of those who did were careful¬ 
ly evasive with their replies. 

Based on these reports and on in¬ 
formed guesses, the IMCTW 
published its findings towards the 
end of 1978. It is very interesting to 
note that “acid tar" waste from oil 
refining was not even mentioned. 
This black, slimy acidic sludge with 
a pungent odour of sulphur dioxide 
was at that time being dumped in 
various places (some recorded, 
some known only to the truck 


The toxic waste fiasco— 
who was really to blame 

The first of two articles by Joshua JoDes, 
the chemist who operated the Ramat Hovav disposal dump 


drivers) with the ac¬ 
quiescence of the authorities, who 
had no solution to offer. During our 
two and a half years of operation, 
we received 9,500 tons of “acid 
tar." some 90 per cent of dl wastes 
collected. Imagine where that 
would have gone — and where it is 
going today. 

In any case, I conducted my own 
survey and forecast quantities of 
10.000 tons (all wastes) in the first 
year and 15,000 in the second. I did 
not take into account the non¬ 
cooperation of the Ministry of 
Health and the paralysis of other 
authorities in bringing polluting in¬ 
dustries into a framework of 
notification and collection of wastes 
such as exists in other in¬ 
dustrialized countries. 

The committee rightly recom¬ 
mended the formation of a 
governmental company to tackle 
the problem, but this was vetoed at 
higher levels. At the same time, 
there was strong opposition to any 
of certain major industrial groups 
taking on the project, so it was 
decided to give it to a small in¬ 
dependent operator. The project 
was to be “economically self- 
sufficient." There was no budget 
from which it could be subsidized. 
Even the modest cost of preparing 
the Ramat Hovav site was diverted 
from other development budgets. 
Actually, if there had not been some 
bold spirits in the Ministry of In¬ 
dustry who were ready to do 
something for the industry, nothing 
would have been done at all for 
several more years. 

I HAVE often been asked why I ac¬ 
cepted the site without a paved 
road, without a water supply or 
electric power: without equipment 
and without a telephone. The 
reasons were simple. 

Before 1979 I had repeatedly 
trudged the corridors of the 
Ministry of Industry, seeking two 
dunams in an isolated spot for the 
purpose of destroying dangerous 
substances discarded by research 
institutes and carrying out my 
research and development work on 
recycling of waste. I was repeatedly 


put off. Suddenly, after the publica¬ 
tion of the committle's report, I was 
called in one day and told, “You are 
just the man we are looking for. 
Forget about your two dunams. We 
want you to manage a hundred 
dunams for us!" 

I could not refuse such an offer if 
1 wanted to make a start with the 
project. Secondly I hoped that from 
such primitive beginnings, we would 
build up gradually, from revenues, a 
small simple plant and progress 
from that to a complete modern 
waste-disposal and recycling plant 
— once we had obtained conditions 
which would attract investment. 

By starting this project on a shoe¬ 
string, putting very little burden on 
national resources, we were actually 
going to do some good by im¬ 
mediately diverting to one approved 
site most of the obnoxious wastes 
which were being left like land¬ 
mines all over Israel. I was naive. 
Not only was there no budget, but 
there was not even a guarantee of 
enforcement of the existing anti- 
pollution laws, and no formal con¬ 
tract with the government other 
than a contract to rent the site from 
Mivnei Ta'asia. 

Nor was I aware at the time that 
the main protagonists (Dr. Marinov, 
Dr. Shinhar and the many-headed 
hydra of the Health Ministry) were 
at loggerheads over the concept of 
the toxic waste site. The Health 
Ministry would have preferred the 
concept cherished by Mivnei 
Ta'asia, to have a couple of hundred 
million dollars with which to build a 
sophisticated modern plant on the 
Swiss model. 

This was a very worthy aim ex¬ 
cept that it was extremely difficult 
to plan for unknown quantities and 
types of waste — and there was no 
budget anyway! Health Ministry of¬ 
ficials made pious noises about tox¬ 
ic wastes but never had a positive 
contribution to offer, and they cer¬ 
tainly were no help in setting up the 
project. Industries were under 
threat of closure because of their 
wastes, and one regional health in¬ 
spector was heard to s*y, “I don’t 
cure if they all close down. That will 
be less problems for us!” 


Although two or three years of 
hardship were to be expected, I was 
unprepared for the level of an¬ 
tagonism which emanated from the 
Health Ministry and — incredibly 
— from the Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Service. They should have 
welcomed enthusiastically any step 
that 'would put an end to the 
anarchy of dumping, which was 
then beginning to assume threaten¬ 
ing proportions. I learned later that 
certain senior members of the EPS 
were not even on speaking terms 
with the sponsors of the project in 
the Ministry of Industry and Trade. 

THE BEERSHEBA functionaries 
of the Health Ministry appeared to 
give the project their blessing. They 
visited the site at its opening and on 
many other occasions without com¬ 
plaints. On August 10, 1980, follow¬ 
ing a hostile smear by a TV reporter 
they did an about-face. 

All the while they were busily 
stabbing the project in the back by 
giving the major chemical 
producers in their area repeated ex¬ 
tensions of “temporary permits” to 
dump wastes in alternative sites — 
without fences, guards or warning 
notices. 

Some of these sites are located in 
the Ramat Hovav area, about 3-4 
kilometres wesL of our site, and are 
freely accessible to everyone, es¬ 
pecially Beduin and their flocks. It 
is argued that the Beduin should not 
be there anyway: they are being 
driven out of the industrial area. 
This is, however, no excuse for the 
manner in which these dumps have 
been managed. It is surprising your 
reporter did not visit these sites, for 
the sake of objectivity. This con¬ 
vinces me that the articles were a 
regurgitation for pre-digested 
material whose sources are iden¬ 
tifiable from the phraseology. 

It was easy and opportune to divert 
attention to our newly-opened site 
instead of dealing fundamentally 
with the scandalous environmental 
pollution that goes on in the 
Beersheba area. A frightening example 
is to be found in Arad, just 
celebrating its 20th year. The 
managers of a factory producing 


arsenic compounds had stored solid 
waste containing 2 per cent arsenic 
in their backyard for some time with 
the knowledge of the authorities. 
The firm's managers objected to 
spending money on the transfers of 
their wastes to Ramat Hovav, so 
they persuaded the health inspector 
to let them continue as before. The 
factory is situated in the industrial 
area on the southwest side of the 
town so the prevailing wind cames 
fine particles of arsenic dust into 
town. Chronic exposure to arsenic 
has been linked with 
cancer. So far we have not heard of 
any scientific measurement of 
arsenic in air, soil or water in and 
around Arad, or in its population. 

Your reporter writes that "many 
industries preferred to store the 
wastes in their own backyards 
rather than to truck them down to 
what they felt was the mismanaged 
site of Ramat Hovav." It is obvious 
that industrial concerns will prefer 
to do whatever saves them money; 
all the more so if this course enjoys 
official approval! One dear effect 
of miserly evasions such as this was 
to undermine our economic hase. 
Our reception fees (very low com¬ 
pared to other countries) were fixed 
by a Price Committee of the 
Ministry of Industry and Trade and 
were calculated simply by dividing 
the estimated annual cost of runn¬ 
ing the ate by the anticipated ton¬ 
nage of chemical waste for the year. 

I nlhc first year we actually received 
less than 4.000 tons of wastes, .in¬ 
stead of the 10,000 tons expectedJt 
was very noticeable that most of this 
came from the Central and Haifa 
regions, while less than 100 tons 
came from our neighbours in the 
Southern Region. 

No wonder the project was ah 
economic disaster, prolonging the 
"accumulation and storage" phase 
recommended by the IMCTW 
report and delaying the possibility 
of investment in treatment plant 
and improvements to the site. The 
situation became so bad that my 
private resources were consumed 
As all our friends know, this national 
project was at many times and for 
considerable periods subsidized hy 
my wife's salary as a teacher. 

Nevertheless we began a slow 
economic recovery in the second 
year. From April 15, 1981, until the 
closure, and after, the site was 
guarded 24 hours a day, seven days 
■tt week, by a licensed Beersheba 
guard company. I am sorry their'ac¬ 
credited representative was -ifr 
literate by your reporter's stan¬ 
dards. but that's what is obtainable 
and it cost us 51,500 a month. 

IPan II of this article nill appear 
tomorrow). 
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THE SAVING OF SUMMER TIME 


To the Editor cf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — While I was running along 
the beach near Haifa at sunset 
yesterday, I couldn't help but notice 
the number of people on the beach 
or even in the water at this twilight 
hour. 

My first reaction to this twilight 
exhibition was one of exhilaration, 
but aTter running on a bit further my 
feelings saddened as I realized that 
these people weren't on the beach 
for the fan of nocturnal aquatic 
adventure, but because they were 
trying to savour every last precious 
ray of daylight. In a sense, one 
could say that these people were 
suffering from ‘daylight deficiency.’ 
But that really isn’t such a terrible 
condition. What is more significant 
is the subtle effects of this situation 
upon the nation. 

As an American living in 
Israel for almost one year now, it is 
no secret to me that life here is no 
picnic. The military obligation, high 
inflation, taxes, and a short 
weekend keep Israelis fighting to 
stay afloat and struggling even more 
for a few hours of leisure pursuits. 
Also as an American, I am quite 
aware of the significance of national 
spirit. 

Nevertheless, national spirit en¬ 
dures because enough spirited 
Israelis bear these burdens knowing 
that dollars and lives are spent for 
the security of their nation. 

But when miDions of Israeli tax 
dollars for energy and countless 
Israeli lives from auto accidents are 
wasted due to the failure to imple¬ 
ment a simple plan, the spirit of 
even those might not endure much 
longer. 

Right now couldn't be a better 
time to give the deflated Israeli 


spirit a much needed lift with the 
implementation of “Summer time.” 

A.W. KEMPSKI 

Haifa. 

Sir, — Why this constant cry for 
daylight saving in the summer, when 
daylight lasts from about 4.30 a.m. 
to 7.30 p.m.? 

Surely one needs more daylight in 
the winter when the days are short. 
This would avoid ail the difficulties 
— prayer times, termination of the 
Sabbath etc., and the v greatest 
problem of ail — how to get small 
children to bed at a resasonable 
hour so that they will not get over¬ 
tired and impossible to manage, as 
happens when summer evenings 
drag on. 

ELAINE ABELSON 

Jerusalem. 


GETTING TO 
JERUSALEM 

T» the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. — Before booking an EJ Al 
flight from Zurich to Tel Aviv last 
month. I inquired at the Chicago 
Israel Government Tourist Office if 
public bus transportation to 
Jerusalem from the airport would 
be available at the late hour it was 
scheduled to land. The answer was: 
"We do not know and we do not 
believe so." End of the information. 
The same reply came from the 
IGTO in Zurich and the El Al of¬ 
fices in Chicago and Zurich. 

When I finally put the same ques¬ 
tion to the fight steward, he too 
gave the same answer but found it 
appropriate to add the crowning 
comment: "Besides, this is not my 
job. madam." 

GERTRUDE MANNING 

Chicago. 


NO SURVIVAL 
WITHOUT PEACE 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Apropos the doomsday 
scenario of Macabee Dean. “The 
Impossible Peace," July 6, wherein 
cause and effect are jumbled 
together in a classic hodge podge 
refutation of the “delusion" that 
peace will ever be possible (which he 
somehow associates — for what 
reason l cannot fathom — with a 
delusion that a second holocaust is 
impossible) — I could write an 
equally long and detailed dissertion 
setting out the ftaws in his thinking 
— but it can best be summed up in a 
single paragraph. 

More and more Israelis are re¬ 
jecting the simplistic approach of 
ihe hundred or thousand year con¬ 
tinuous war and opting for the in¬ 
finitely more difficult and com¬ 
plicated (but self evident) premise 
that, on the contrary, there can be 
no survival without peace. 

Without that peace a second 
holocaust is a definite possibility 
and Mr. Dean's delusionary Israelis 
will continue to pursue that elusive 
ultimate goal no matter how dif¬ 
ficult and unobtainable it may seem 
today. Nothing is being “studiously 
ignored." 

Herzliya. RALPH COHEN 
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JEWISH 

SETTLEMENTS 

To the Editor tf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Why, in referring to a ter¬ 
rorist rocket attack on Beit She’an 
(The Jerusalem Post , July 5) do 
you write of concern in Israel that 
“it could signify an attempt., to 
open a new front against Jewish set¬ 
tlements?" 

Since when is Beit She’an a “set¬ 
tlement"? Are you not aware that 
the word "settlement,’’ in such a 
context, automatically evokes the 
negative image of being temporary, 
of people staking a claim where 
they do not belong, of the kind of 
thing the European colonizers did in 
Africa in the nineteenth century? 

A little care in the choice of 
words in newspaper stories would 
go a long way to improve Israel's 
public image — especially among 
foreign readers. 

MOSHE A UMANN 

Jerusalem. 
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ISRAEL TELEVISION 

To the Editor cf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Being a tennis fan I was 
really looking forward to the men’s 
singles at Wimbledon which for 
once was being played on Sunday. 

Imagine my disappointment on 
turning on my television set at 3.00 
p.m. to find nothing being broad¬ 
cast. The following day it was 
reported in The Jerusalem Post that 
Israel television could not afford the 
511,000 fee plus satellite time to 
broadcast this programme. I 
wonder if this had been a basketball 
game whether Israel television 
would have found the money? 

JANICE SHAPIRO 

Raanana. 
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